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Tue first attempts to establish in America a 
refuge for French Protestants were made under 
the direction of the Admiral Coligny in 1652. It 
was not, however, until Louis the Fourteenth re- 
voked the edict of Nantz, in 1685, that there was 
any considerable emigration of the Reformers to 
this country. From that period, for many years, 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and the Carolinas, received some of the 
best elements of their subsequent civilization in 
the polite, industrious and variously skillful exiles 
whom the intolerance of the Roman Catholics 
compelled to abandon the soil of France. Those 
who settled in New York founded the old church 
of Saint Esprit, which was long the centre of the 
Huguenot influence on this continent. Among 
the principal families connected with it were the 
De Lanceys, Jays, Pintards, Allaires, and Fres- 
neaus. In 1712 we find the latter name written 
without the s, and four years later Andre Fre- 
neau is referred to in the Journal of Jean Fon- 
taine, as a leading citizen, and a frequenter of 
the French club. This Andre Freneau was the 
grandfather of Philip, who was born in New 
York on the thirteenth of January, (the second, 
old style,) 1752. His mother was a native of 
New Jersey, and his elder brother, Peter,* was 
born in that colony, to which the family appears 
to have returned after the death of the poet’s 
father, in 1754. 

Young Freneau entered Nassau Hall, then 
known as the New Jersey ‘‘Log College,” in 


* Peter Freneau oceasionally wrote verses, though I 
believe nothing of more pretension than a song or an 
epigrant, He was a man of wit and education; was 
one of Mr. Jefferson’s warmest adherents; and when 
the democratic party came into power in South Caro- 
lina, was made Secretary of State there. Thomas, in 
lis Reminiscences,” says that ‘his style of writing 
combined the beauty and smoothness of Addison with 
the simplicity of Cobbett,’? He died in 1814. 
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1767, so far advanced in classical studies that 
the acting president made his proficiency the 
subject of a congratulatory letter to one of his 
relations. His room-mate here was James Madi- 
son; and Hugh H. Breckenridge, who afterward 
wrote ‘‘ Modern Chivalry,” was also in the same 
class. Madison, Breckenridge and Freneau, 
were intimate friends; and being all gifted with 
unusual satirical powers, which they were fond 
of displaying as frequently as there were fair 
occasions, they joined in lampooning, not only 
the leaders of adverse parties in the college, but 
also those prominent public characters who 
opposed the growing enthusiasm of the people 
for liberty. I have before me a considerable 
manuscript volume of personal and political 
satires, written by them in about equal proportions, 
and in which they exhibit nearly equal abilities, 
though Madison’s have the least coarseness, and 
the least spirit. Several theological students, 
particularly two or three whose family connec- 
tions were very humble, were objects of their 
continual ridicule. In the class below were 
Aaron Burr, and the refined and elegant William 
Bradford, whose occasional verses show that he 
might have equalled any of his American con- 
temporaries as a poet, if such had been the aim 
of his ambition. Freneau graduated on the 
nineteenth of September, 1771, being then a few 
months over twenty years of age. The earliest 
of his printed poems is ‘‘ The Poetical History of 
the Prophet Jonah,” in four cantos, dated in 
1768, the year after he went to Princeton. While 
in college he alsoformed the plan of an epic on 
the discovery of this continent, of which an 
‘¢ Address to Ferdinand,” and a series of sixteen 
‘‘ Pictures of Columbus,” are probably fragments. 
His valedictory exercise was a dialogue, in blank 
verse, on ‘*The Rising Glory of America,” in the 
composition and recitation of which he was asso- 
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ciated with Breckenridge. It was printed in 
1772, in an octavo pamphlet, at Philadelphia, 
where Freneau went to reside, with an intention 
of studying the law. It has been stated that he 
was on terms of familiar intimacy, while here, 
with Judge Hopkinson, author of ‘“‘The Battle 
of the Kegs;” but the late venerable Dr. Mease, 
who had been well acquainted with Freneau, 
remarked in a letter to me that ‘‘ the humorist 
knew him only as a young scapegrace.””’ 

For some cause he appears to have abandoned 
the design of becoming a lawyer, and an irregu- 
lar and aimless life of two or three years ended 
in his going to sea, but in what capacity, at first, 
I cannot ascertain. In 1774 and 1775 he was 
living in New York, where, during this period, 
he began to publish those pieces of political bur- 
lesque and invective which made his name 
familiar and popular throughout the country 
during the revolutionary war. His style was 
pointed, and he was successful in representing 
the exploits of the enenly in a ludicrous light, 
and in ridiculing the characters and conduct of 
the neutrals, loyalists, and others who were ob- 
noxious to the prejudices of the Whigs. The 
speeches of the king and his ministers, and the 
proclamations of the royal governors and gene- 
rals, he parodied and travestied in an amusing 
manner; and every memorable event, on land or 
sea, was celebrated by him in verses easily un- 
derstood, and none the less admired, perhaps, 
for a dash of coarseness by which most of them 
were distinguished. 

In 1776 he passed several months in the Danish 
West Indies, and wrote there two of his longest 
poems, ‘‘ The House of Night,” and ‘‘ The Beau- 
ties of Santa Cruz.” In 1778 he was in Bermuda, 
and during the following year we find him in 
Philadelphia, editing for Francis Bailey ‘‘ The 
United States Magazine.” This periodical was 
not successful, and on its discontinuance he 
again turned his attention to the sea. He sailed 
for St. Eustatia in May, 1780, in the ship Aurora, 
which soon after leaving the Delaware was cap- 
tured by a British cruiser. Freneau with his 
companions was taken to New York, and in the 
hot weather of June and July confined seven 
weeks on board the Scorpion and the Hunter, 
those floating hells in which so many of our 
countrymen experienced the extremest horrors of 
the war. On being released he returned to Phila- 
delphia, and in the family of his friend Bailey 
gradually regained the health lost during his 
confinement. He now published ‘‘ The British 
Prison Ship,” in four cantos, in which he de- 
scribed, with indignant energy, the brutalities to 





which he had been subjected, and urged the peo- 
ple to new efforts against the cruel and remorse- 
less enemy. 

On the twenty-fifth of April, 1781, appeared 
the first number of ‘The Freeman’s Journal,” 
printed and published by Bailey, and edited or 
in a large degree written by Freneau. For three 
or four years his hand is apparent in its most 
pungent paragraphs of prose, as well as in nume- 
rous pieces of yerse, on public characters and 
passing events, and particularly in a succession 
of satires on the New York printers, Hugh Gaine 
and James Rivington, whom he delighted in 
assailing with all the resources of his abusive 
wit. Of Gaine, a sort of Vicar of Bray, ‘who 
lied at the sign of the Bible and Crown,” he 
wrote a ‘‘ Biography ;” and of Rivington, who 
edited “‘The Royal Gazette,” in which the Whigs 
were treated with every species of absurd and 
malicious vituperation, he gave the ‘ Reflec- 
tions,” the ‘‘ Confessions,” the ‘‘ Last Will and 
Testament,” etc. The following lines are char- 
acteristic of these productions: 


Occasioned by the title of Mr. Rivington’s Royal 
Gazette being scarcely legible. 


Says Satan to Jemmy, ‘‘I hold you a bet, 

That you mean to abandon our Royal Gazette; 

Or, between you and me, you would manage things 
better 

Than the title to print in so sneaking a letter. 

Now, being connected so long in the art, 

It would not be prudent at present to part ; 

And the people, perhaps, would be frightened, and 
fret, 2 F 

If the devil alone carried on the Gazette.”’ 

Says Jemmy to Satan, (by way of a wipe,) 

‘* Who gives me the matter, should furnish the type; 

And why you find fault I can scarcely divine, 

For the types, like the printer, are certainly thine.’’ 


A remonstrance against the worn-out vignette, 
the king’s arms, is too gross for quotation, but 
when the appeararice of the ‘‘Gazette” was sufli- 
ciently improved— 


‘‘ From the regions of night, with his head in a sack, 
Ascended a person, accoutred in black,”’ 


who looks over the paper, and the printing-room, 
and expresses his approbation of the change: 


‘My mandates are fully complied with at last, 
New arms are engraved, and new letters are cast; 
I therefore determine and fully accord, 

This servant of mine shall receive his reward.”’ 
Then turning about, to the printer he said, 

« Who late was my servant, shall now be my atd; 
Kneel down! for your merits I dub you a knight; 
From a passive subaltern I bid you to rise— 

The inventor, as well as the printer, of lies.”’ 
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In 1788, a few months after its appearance in 
Paris, Freneau translated and published in 
Philadelphia, the Nouveau Voyage dans ? Amerique 
Septentrionale en Vannée 1781, by the Abbe Ro- 
bin, a chaplain in the army of the Count de 
Rochambeau, and he was much occupied during 
this and the two following years in various lite- 
rary services for Mr, Bailey, who was his warm 
friend as well as liberal employer. 

In 1784 he left Philadelphia, and after a few 
months spent in travel, and in visiting his old 
friends, became master of a vessel which sailed 
between New York and the West Indies, and 
New York and Charleston. In a letter to Bailey 
he gives a striking account of a disastrous ship- 
wreck which he suffered in one of his voyages, 
in the summer of 1788. Writing from Norfolk 
in Virginia, he says: 


‘‘ After leaving New York, on the twenty-first of 
July, I had the misfortune to have my vessel dis- 
masted, thrown on her beam ends, the bulk of her 
cargo shifted and ruined, and every sail, mast, spar, 
boat and almost every article upon deck, lost, on the 
Wednesday afternoon following, in one of the hard- 
est gales that ever blew on this coast. Captain 
William Cannon, whom [ think you know, and who 
was going passenger with me to Charleston, and 
Josiah Stilwell, a lad of reputable family in the 
state of New Jersey, were both washed overboard 
and drowned, notwithstanding every effort to save 
them. All my people besides, except an old man 
who stuck fast in one of the scuttles, were several 
times overboard, but had the luck to regain the 
wreck, and, with considerable difficulty, save their 
lives. As to myself, when I found the vessel no 
longer under my guidance, I took refuge in the 
main weather shrouds, where, indeed, I saved my- 
self from being washed into the sea, but was almost 
staved to pieces in a violent fall I had upon the main 
deck—the mainmast having given way six feet 
above, and gone overboard. I was afterward 
knocked in the head by a violent stroke of the tiller, 
which entirely deprived me of sensation, for, I was 
told, near a quarter of an hour. Our pumps were 
now so choked with corn that they would no longer 
work. Upwards of four feet of water was in the 
hold. Fortunately our bucket was saved, and with 
this we went to bailing, which alone prevented us 
from foundering, in one of the most dismal nights 
that ever man witnessed. The next morning the 
weather had cleared, and the wind come round to 
the north-east—during the gale having been east- 
north-east. The land was now in sight, about five 
miles distant, latitude at noon 36°17’. I soon rigged 
out a broken boom, and set the foretopsail—the only 
sail remaining—and steered for Cape Henry, making 
however but little way, the vessel being very much 
on one side, and ready to sink with her heavy cargo 
of iron and other weighty articles. We wore towed 
in next day, Friday, by the friendly aid of Captain 








Archibald Bell, of the ship Betsy, from London. I 
have since arrived at this port, by the assistance of 
a Potomac pilot. Nothing could exceed our distress : 
no fire, no candle, our beds soaked with sea water, 
the cabin torn to. pieces, a vast quantity of corn 
damaged and poisoning us to death, ete., etc. As 
we entered Norfolk, on the twenty-ninth of July, the 
very dogs looked at us with an eye of commiseration, 
the negroes pitied us, and. almost every one showed 
a disposition to relieve us. In the midst of all our 
vexation the crew endeavored to keep up their spirits 
with a little grog, while I had recourse to my old 
expedient of philosophy and reflection. I have un- 
loaded my cargo, partly damaged, partly otherwise. 
This day I shall also begin to refit my vessel, and 
mean to proceed back to New York as soon as refit- 
ted. It is possible, however, that I may be ordered 
to sell the vessel here. If so, I shall take a passage 
to Baltimore, and go to New York by way of Phila- 
delphia, to look out for another and a more fortu- 
nate barque than that which I now command. 
Yours, ete.; P. Freneav.’’ 


After Freneau left Philadelphia Bailey issued 
the first collection of his poems, in a volume of 
more than four hundred pages, entitled ‘‘ The 
Poems of Philip Freneau, written chiefly during 
the late*War.” In his advertisement, dated the 
sixth of June, 1786, the publisher says: 


‘¢ The pieces now collected and printed in the fol- 
lowing sheets were left in my hands by the author, 
above a year ago, with permission to publish them 
whenever I thought proper. A considerable num- 
ber of the performances contained in this volume, as 
many will recollect, have appeared at different 
times in newspapers (particularly the Freeman’s 
Journal) and other periodical publications in the 
different states of America, during the late war, and 
since; and from the avidity and pleasure with which 
they generally appear to have been read by persons 
of the best taste, the printer now the more readily 
gives them to the world in their present form, (with- 
out troubling the reader with any affected apologies 
for their supposed or real imperfections,) in hopes 
they will afford a high degree of satisfaction to the 
lovers of peetical wit, and elegance of expression.’ 


— 


In the following October notice was given in 
the Freeman’e Journal, that ‘‘ An Additional Col- 
lection of Entertaining Original Performances, in 
Prose and Verse, by Philip Freneau,” would be 
issned as soon ag @ sufficient number of copies 
should be subscribed for; but such a time did 
not arrive, and it was not until the twenty-seventh 
of April, 1788, that Mr. Bailey gave the public 
“<The Miscellaneous Works of Philip Freneau, 
containing his ssays and Additional Poems.” 
Nearly half the copies of this volume were sub- 
scribed for in Charleston. 

On the twenty-fourth of April 1789, Gen- 
eral Washington arrived in New York from Mount 
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Vernon, to enter upon his duties as President of 
the United States, As the procession of boats 
by whieh he was attended from Elizabethtown 
Point approached the city, it is mentioned in the 
journals of the day, that the schooner Columbia, 
Captain Philip Freneau, eight days from Charles- 
ton, came up the bay. This was the poet’s last 
voyage for several years. He now engaged with 
the printers, Childs and Swaine, to edit the New 
York ‘Daily Advertiser,” and continued in this 
employment until the removal of the government 
to Philadelphia, when he became a translating 
clerk in the Department of State, under Mr. 
Jefferson, and editor of the ‘‘ National Gazette,” 
which gained an infamous reputation by its 
attacks on Washington’s administration. Fre- 
neau made oath to a statement that Mr. Jefferson 
did not compose or suggest any of the contents 
of his paper, but in his old age he acknowledged 
to Dr. John W. Francis that the Secretary wrote 
or dictated the most offensive articles against 
Washington and his friends; and to Dr. James 
Mease he exhibited a file of the ‘* Gazette,” in 
which what were alleged to be his contributions 
were marked. This matter has been much and 
angrily debated, but it has not been denied that 
the conduct of the clerk was in the main, at 
least, approved by his employer. The President 
could not forbear speaking to Mr. Jefferson of 
Freneau’s abuse, and requesting him, as a mem- 
ber of his cabinet, to administer him some rebuke. 
Mr. Jefferson tells us in his ‘‘ Anas” what course 
he chose to pursue. At a cabinet council, he 
says, Washington remarked that ‘‘ That rascal, 
Freneau, sent him three copies of his papers 
every day, as if he thought he (Washington) 
would become the distributor of them; that he 
could see in this nothing but an impudent design 
to insult him: he ended in a high tone.” Again, 
speaking of the President, Mr. Jefferson says, 
‘*He adverted to a piece in Freneau’s paper of 
yesterday; he said he despised all their attacks 
on him personally, but that there had never been 
an act of the government, not meaning in the 
executive line only, but in any line, which that 
paper had not abused. He was evidently sore 
and warm, and I took his intention to be, that 1 
should interpose in some way with Freneau, per- 
haps withdraw his appointment of translating 
clerk-in my office. But I will not do it. His 
paper has saved our constitution, which was gal- 
loping fast into monarchy, and has been checked 
by no one means so powerfully as by that paper. 
It is well and universally known that it has been 
that paper which has checked the career of the 
monocrats,” &c. 


It has been generally supposed that Freneau 
was the author of those satirical verses against 
Washington and his friends which appeared in 
the ‘National Gazette,” under the signature of 
‘Jonathan Pindar.” Mr. J. T, Buckingham, in 
his entertaining ‘‘ Memoirs,” quotes several of 
these as specimens of Freneau’s abilities; but 
they were really written by St. George Tucker, 
afterward so well known as the learned editor 
of the first American Edition of Blackstone’s 
«« Commentaries.” 

During the prevalence of the yellow fever in 
Philadelphia, in 1793, the publication of the 
**National Gazette”? was suspended; and Mr. 
Jefferson having retired from the cabinet, it was 
not resumed. Freneau was fof a few months 
without any regular occupation. I have seen 
two letters, one written by Jefferson and the 
other by Madison, in which he is commended to 
certain citizens of New York, for his ‘extensive 
information, sound discretion,” and other quali- 
ties, as a candidate for the editorship of a journal 
which it was intended to establish in that city. 
The project was abandoned, or his application 
unsuccessful, and on the second of May, 1795, 
he commenced ‘“ The Jersey Chronicle,” at Mount 
Pleasant, near Middletown Point, in New Jersey, 
which was continued every week for one year, 
the fifty-second number having appeared on 
the thirtieth of April, 1796. In the ‘ Chroni- 
cle” he maintained his opposition to the admin- 
istration of Washington, and the unpopularity 
of its politics with the reading classes doubt- 
less prevented its success. He now again 
turned his attention to New York, and on the 
thirteenth of March, 1797, issued there the first 
number of ‘‘The Time-Piece and Literary Com- 
panion,” which was published tri-weekly, and 
devoted more largely than any other paper in 
the country to belles-lettres, while it embraced 
news and frequent discussions of public affairs.* 
Freneau himself contributed to almost every 


* Dr. Francis gives the following graphic and inter- 
esting sketch of the relations which subsisted between 
Freneau and the butts of so many of his satires—Hugh 
Gaine and Rivington—after Freneau’s removal to New 
York, in 1797: 


“As the patriotic flagellation which James Riving- 
ton and Hugh Gaine received from the pen of Freneau 
‘during the times that tried men’s souls, is among the 
memorabilia of that day, { will add a word or two on 
the manner in which they subsequently became most 
intimate friends. Peace restored, Gaine resumed with 
additional zeal his bookstore in Hanoyer Square, with 
the crown down and the Bible up; and Rivington con- 
ducted his business at the corner of Pearl and Water 
streets. Freneau, about to establish himself and his 





Time-Piece under the patronage of Jefferson, as he told 
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number, one or more copies of verses, and he had 
many poetical correspondents. After six months 
Matthew L. Davis, then a very young man, be- 
came his partner, and at the end of the first 
year “The Time Piece” was resigned entirely to 
his direction*. ‘ 

In 1798 Freneau went again to South Carolina, 
and, becoming master of a merchant ship, he 
made several voyages, of which we have some 
souvenirs in his subsequently published poems. 
In 1799 and 1801 he visited St. Thomas; in 1803 
he was in the island of Madeira; in 1804 he de- 
clines in a copy of verses an invitation to visit a 
nunnery in Teneriffe; and in 1806 he leaves New 
York, in command of the sloop Industry, for 
Savannah, Charleston, and the West Indies. 
From some lines ** To Hezekiah Salem,” a name 
by which he frequently describes himself, it 
may be inferred that he also made a voyage to 
Calcutta. 

While conducting the ‘‘ Jersey Chronicle,” at 
Monmouth, in 1795, he had published a second 
edition of his collection of poems, in a closely- 
printed octavo volume; and in 1809, after his 
final abandonment of the life of a sailor, he issued 
a third edition, in Philadelphia, in two duodecimo 
volumes, entitled ‘‘ Poems written and published 


me, naturally enough repaired to those places where 
books and newspapers most abounded. While on one 
of his visits at Gaine’s, a customer in the store saluted 
him loudly by his name, the sound of which arrested the 
attention of the old royalist, who, lifting up his eyes, 
interrogated him, ‘Is your name Freneau?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
answered the republican poet. ‘ Philip Freneau ?? 
rejoined Gaine. ‘Yes, sir, the same.’ ‘ Then, sir,’ 
warmly uttered Gaine, ‘you are a very clever fellow: 
let me have the pleasure of taking you by the hand; will 
you walk round the counter and join me in our parlor? 
You, sir, have given me and my Gazette a wide and last- 
ing reputation.’ 

‘Rivington was still more of a courtier than Gaine, of 
a more ostentatious carriage, and of a more lordly ap- 
pearance. When fully attired with his rich purple vel- 
vet coat and frills, smalls, and powdered bag-wig and 
golden-headed cane, he bore a close resemblance to the 
prints we see of Auchenlock Boswell. He soon added 
to the festive circle of Freneau and Gaine, at the very 
period when Freneau was dealing out his fierce demo- 
cracy in the Time-Piece. We possess so few literary 
anecdotes of these times, that I have dared to tax your 
patience with an authentic detail of this social union of 
prominent individuals. It verifies the opinion of Fre- 
neau touching these political weathercocks : 


‘Who always adhered to the sword that was longest, 
And stuck to the party that looked to be strongest.’ 


*“ The Time-Piece’’ was afterwards edited by John 
D’Oley Burke, an Irishman, who, in 1798, was arrested 
under the alien and sedition law. Burke was a noisy 
democrat, and possessed of but moderate abilities. He 
Wrote “« Bunker Hill, or the Death of Warren,” a play; 
“The Colaumbiad, an Epic Poem;?? ‘¢ The History of 
Virginia,” &c., and was killed in a duel, in 1808. 





during the American Revolutionary War, and 
how republished from the original Manuscripts, 
interspersed with Translations from the Ancients, 
and other Pieces not heretofore in Print.” In 
the last-mentioned year he addressed a short 
poem to his friend Mr. Jefferson, on his retire- 
ment from the Presidency of the United States, 
and celebrated in another the death of Thomas 
Paine, of whom he was an ardent admirer. 

When the second war with Great Britain came 
on, he restrung his lyre, and commemorated in 
characteristic verses the triumphs of our arms, 
especially our naval victories; and his songs and 
ballads relating to these events are still reprinted 
in “broadsides,” and sold in every port. They 
were for the most part included in two simall yo- 
lumes, which he published in New York, after the 
peace, under the title of ‘A Collection of Poems 
on American Affairs, and a Variety of other Sub- 
jects, chiefly Moral and Political, written be- 
tween 1797 and 1815.” He afterwards contem-. 
plated a complete edition of his works, and in a 
letter to Dr. Mease inquires whether there is 
‘still enough of the old spirit of patriotism 
abroad to insure the safety of such an adven- 
ture.” His house at Mount Pleasant was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1815 or 1816, and he laments 
to the same correspondent the loss, by that mis- 
fortune, of some of his best compositions, which 
had never been given to the public. 

In his old age Freneau resided in New Jersey, 
but made occasional visits to Philadelphia, where 
he was always welcomed by Mrs. Lydia R. Bai- 
ley, who was the daughter-in-law of his early 
friend and publisher, Francis Bailey, and had 
herself been his publisher in 1809. More fre- 
quently he passed a few days in New York, where 
he found living many of the companions of his 
active and ambitious life. Here too he became 
intimate with Dr. John W. Francis, to whom he 
was wont to recount the incidents of his varied 
history, and to discourse of his ancient associ- 
ations, with a careless enthusiasm, such as only 
the genial inquisition of a Francis could awaken. 
Mrs. Bailey, who still carries on the printing 
house which her father-in-law established three- 
quarters of a century ago, has described to me 
the poet as he appeared to her in his prime. ‘‘ He 
was a small man,”’ she says, ‘‘ very gentleman- 
like in his manners, very entertaining in his con- 
versation, and withal a great favorite with the 
ladies.”” The venerable ex-manager of the Phila- 
delphia theatre, Mr. William B. Wood, now (in 
1855) seventy-seven years old, also remembers 
him, and concurs in this description. Dr. Fran- 
cis’s recollections of the bard are of a later date ; 
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he describes him as h#ving dressed, in his later 
years, like a farmer, and as having had ‘‘a fine 
expression of countenacce for so old a man— 
mild, pensive, and intelligent.” 

Freneau perished in a snow-storm, in his eigh- 
tieth year, during the night of the 18th of De- 
cember, 1832, near Freehold. On the approach of 
evening he had left an inn of that village for his 
home, a mile and a half distant. He was unat- 
tended, and, it is supposed, lost his way. The 
next morning, says Mr, William Lloyd, of Free- 
hold, in a letter to Dr. Mease, from which I derive 
these particulars, his body was found, partially 
covered by the snow, in a meadow, a little aside 
from his direct path. 

Freneau was unquestionably a man of consider- 
able genius, and among his poems. are illustra- 
tions of creative passion which will preserve his 
name long after authors of more refinement and 
elegance are forgotten. His best pieces appear 
to have been written in early life, when he was 
most ambitious of literary distinction. Of these, 
‘‘The Dying Indian,” ‘The Indian Student,” 
and others, are finely conceived and very care- 
fully finished. It is worthy of notice, that he 
was the first of our authors to treat the ‘ancients 
of these lands” with a just appreciation, and ina 
truly artistical spirit. His song of ‘‘ Alknomook” 
had long the popularity of a national air. Mr. 
Washington Irving informs me, that when he was 
a youth it was familiar in every drawing-room; 
and among the earliest theatrical reminiscences 
of Mr. William B. Wood is its production, in cha- 
racter, upon the stage. The once well-known 
satire, entitled “‘A New England Sabbath-day 
Chase,” was.so much in vogue when Mr. Irving 
was a school-boy, that he committed it to memory 
as an exercise in declamation. The political 
odes and pasquinades which he wrote during the 
revolution possess much historical interest, and, 
with his other works, they will some time un- 
doubtedly be collectéd and edited with the care 
due to unique and curious souvenirs of so remark- 
able an age. 

In an address ‘‘To the Americans of the United 
States,” first published in November, 1797, Fre- 
neau himself evinces a sense of the proper dis- 
tinction of his writings. ‘Catching our sub- 
jects,” he says, 





‘from the yarying scene, 
Of human things, a mingled work we draw, 

Chequered with fancies odd and figures strange, 
Such as no courtly poet ever saw 

Who writ, beneath some great man’s ceiling placed, 

Traveled no lands, nor roved the watery waste.’’ 


He was truly a national poet, and none the less 
80 because so decided and earnest a partisan. 





There was never painted any portrait of Fre- 
neau. He declined several invitations to sit for 
one, and when, at length, a clever artist made a 
sketch of him, before he was aware, in a drawing- 
room, the venerable bard could not deny that it 
was a true presentment of ‘his features, but in- 
sisted upon its immediate destruction, 

In a new edition of the ‘ Poets and Poetry of 
America,” I have given what I conceive to be 
the finest examples of Freneau’s more truly poeti- 
cal compositions. . Of his humorous and satirical 
wit—of those pieces which made him famous 
during the revolution and the closing years of 
the last century—perhaps there cannot be quoted 
a better specimen than his ‘Confession and 
Iiumble Petition of Hugh Gaine to the Legisla- 
ture of New York,” after the close of the war: 


Ciry or New York, Jan. 1, 1783.* 

To the Senatet of York, with all due submission, 

Of honest Hugh Gaine the humble petition ; 

An account of his life he will also prefiz, 

And some trifies that happened in seventy-siz ; 

He ‘hopes that your honors will take no offence, 

If he sends you some groans of contrition from hence; 

And, further, to prove that he’s truly sincere, 

He wishes you all ahappy New Year. 

b F 

And, first, he informs, in his representation, 
That he once was a printer of good reputation, 
And dwelt in the street called Hanover Square, 
(You’ll know where it is, if you ever was there,) 
Next door to the dwelling of Doctor Brownjohn, 
(Who now to the drug-shop of Pluto is gone.) 
But what do I say? who e’er came to town, 
And knew not Hugh Gaine, at the Bible and Crown! 

Now, if I was ever so given to lie, 
My dear native country I wouldn’t deny ; 
(I know you love Teagues) and I shall not conceal 
That I came from the kingdom where Phelim 0’ Neal, 
And other brave worthies, ate butter and cheese, 
And walked in the clover-fields up to their knees. 
Full early in youth, without basket or burden, 
With a staff in my hand, I passed over Jordan— 
(I remember my comrade was Doctor Magraw, 
And many strange things on the waters we saw, 
Sharks, dolphins, and sea-dogs, bonettas and whales, 
And birds at the tropics, with quills in their tails)— 
And came to your city and government seat, 
And found it was true, you had something to ea 
When thus I wrote home: ‘‘ The country is good, 
They have plenty of victuals, and plenty of wood ; 
The people are kind, and whate’er they may think, 
I shall make it appear [ can swim where they’!] sink 
And yet they’re so brisk, and so full of good cheer, 
By my soul! I suspect they have always new year— 
And therefore conceive it is good to be here.” 

So said, and so acted: I put up a press, 

* The British army evacuated New York the Novem- 
ber following. 

t The Legislature of the state was at this time in ses- 
sion at Fishkill. 
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And printed away with amazing success : 

Neglected my person, and looked like a fright 

Was bothered all day, and was busy all night, 

Saw money come in, as the papers went out, 

While Parker and Weyman* were driving about, 

And cursing, and swearing, and chewing their cuds, 

And wishing Hugh Gaine and his press in the suds. 

Ned Weyman was printer, you know, to the king, 

And thought he had got all world in a string 

(Though riches not always attend on a throne), 

So he swore I had found the philosopher’s stone, 

And called me a rogue, and a son of a bitch, 

Because I knew better than him to get rich! 

To malice like that ’twas in vain to reply— 

You had known by his looks he was telling a lie. 
Thus life ran away, so smooth and serene— 

Ah! those were the happiest days I had seen! 

But the saying of Jacob I’ve found to be true, 

“The days of thy servant are evil and few!’’ 

The days that to me were joyous and glad, 

Were nothing te those which are dreary and sad! 

The feuds of the Stamp Act foreboded foul weather, 

And war and vexation, all coming together ; 

Those days were the days of riots and mobs, 

Tar, feathers, and tories, and troublesome jobs-— 

Priests preaching up war for the good of our souls, 

And libels, and lying, and liberty-poles, 

From which, when some whimsical colors you waved, 

We had nothing to do but look up and be saved !— 

[ knew it would bring an eternal reproach, 

When I saw you a burning Cadwallader’st coach ; 

I knew you would suffer for what you had done, 

When I saw you lampooning poor Sawney his son, 

And bringing him down to so wretched a level, 

As to ride him about in a cart with the devil. 


If. 


Well, as I predictéd that matters would be— 

To the stamp act succeeded a tax upon tea: 

What chestfulls were scattered, and trampled, and 
drowned— 

And yet the whole tax was but three pence per pound! 

May the hammer of Death on my noddle descend, 

And Satan torment me to time without end, 

If this was a reason to fly into quarrels, 

And feuds that haye ruined our manners and morals ; 

A parson himself might have sworn round the com- 
pass, 

That folks for a trifle should make such a rumpus— 

Such a rout as to set half the world in a rage, 

Make France, Spain and Holland with Britain en- 
gage, 

While the Emp’ror, the Swede, the Russ and the Dane 

All pity John Bull—and run off with his gain! 

But this was the season that I must lament; 

I first was a whig, with an honest intent— 

Not a rebel among them talked louder or bolder, 

With his sword by his side, or his gun on his shoulder ; 

Yes, I was a whig, and a whig from my heart, 

But still was unwilling with Britain to part: 

I thought to oppose her was foolish and vain, 


* New York printers before the Revolution. 
t Lieutenant Governor Cadwallader Colden. 





I thought she would turn and embrace us again, 
And make us as happy as happy could be, 

By renewing the wra of mild sixty-three; 

And yet, like a cruel, undutiful son, 

Who evil returns for the good to be done, 
Unmerited odium on Britain to throw, 

I printed some treason for Philip Freneau— 

Some damnable poems, reflecting on Gage, 

The king, and his council, and writ with such rage, 
So full of invective and loaded with spleen, 

So sneeringly smart and so hellishly keen, 

That, at least in the judgment of half our wise men, 
Alecto herself put the nib to his pen. 


Ill. 


At this time arose a certain king Sears, 

Who made it his study to banish our fears: 

He was, without doubt, a person of merit, 

Great knowledge, some wit, and abundance of spirit ; 

Couid talk like a lawyer, and that without fee, 

And threatened perdition to all who drank tea. 

Long sermons did he against Scotehmen prepare, 

And drank like a German, and drove away care. 

Ah! don’t you remember what a vigorous hand he put 

To drag off the great guns, and plague Captain Van- 
deput.* 

That nightt when the hero (his patience worn out) 

Put fire to his cannons, and folks to the rout, 

And drew up his ship, with a spring on her cable, 

And gave us a second confusion of Babel, 

And (what was more solid than scurrilous language) 

Poured on us a tempest of round shot and /angrage; 

Scarce a broadside was ended "till another began 
again— 

By Jove! it was nothing but ‘Fire away Flani- 
gan !’’f \ 

Some thought him saluting his Sallys and Nancys, 

"rill he drove a round shot through the roof of Sam 
Francis.§ 

The town by his flashes was fairly enlightened, 

The women [were flustered, ] the beaus were all frigh'- 
ened ; 

For my part, I hid in a cellar (as sages, 

And Christians, were wont, in the primitive ages: 

Thus the prophet of old, that was rapt to the sky, 

Lay snug ina cave ’till the tempest went by, 

But, as soon as the comforting spirit had spoke, 

Arose, and came out, with his mystical cloak) : 

Yet I hardly could boast of a moment of rest, 

The dogs were a howling, the town was distrest ! 

But our terrors soon vanished, for suddenly Sears 

Renewed our lost courage, and dryed up our tears. 

Our memories, indeed, must have strangely decayed 

If we could not remember what speeches he made, 

What handsome harangues, upon every occasion— 

How he laugh’d at the whim of a British inyasion! 

‘‘Deuce take ’em,”’ said he, ‘‘do ye think they 
will come? 
If they should—we have only to beat on our drum, 


* Captain of the Asia man of war. 

} August, 1775. 

{A cant phrase among privateersmen. 

§ ** Black Sam,’’ a noted innholder in New York. 
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And run up the flag of American freedom, 

And people will muster by millions to bleed ’em! 
What freeman need value such blackguards as these ! 
Let us sink in our channel some chevauz de frise— 
And then let ’em come: and we’ll show ’em fair play ; 
But they are not madmen, I tell you—not they !”’ 


IV. 

From this very day till the British came in, 
We lived, I may say, in the Desert of Sin ; 
Such beating, and bruising, and scratching, and tear- 

ing ; 

Such kicking, and cuffing, and cursing and swearing! 
But when they advanced, with their numerous fleet, 
And Washington made his nocturnal retreat,* 
(And which they permitted, I say, to their shame, 
Or else your new empire had been but a name,) 
We townsmen, like women, of Britons in dread, 
Mistrusted their meaning, and foolishly fled ; 
Like the rest of the dunces, I mounted my steed, 
And galloped away, with incredible speed ; 
To Newark I hastened—but trouble and care 
Got up on the crupper, and followed me there! 
I scarcely got fuel to keep myself warm, 
And scarcely found spirits to weather the storm ; 
And was quickly convinced I had little to do, 
(The Whigs were in arms, and my readers were few,) 
So, after remaining one cold winter season, 
And stuffing my papers with something like treason, 
And meeting misfortunes, and endless disasters, 
Being forced to submit to ahundred new masters, 
I thought it more prudent to hold to the one; 
And (after repenting of what I had done, 
And cursing my folly and idle pursuits,) 
Returned to the city, and hung up my boots! 


¥. 


As matters have gone, it was plainly a blunder, 
But then I expected the whigs must knock under; 
And I always adhere to the sword that is longest, 
And stick to the party that’s like to be strongest. 
That you have succeeded, is merely a chance— 

I never once dreamt of the conduct of France! 

If alliance with her you were promised, at least 

You ought to have showed me your star in the east— 
Not let me go off, uninformed as a beast. 

When your army I saw, without stockings or shoes, 
Or victuals, or money to pay them their dues, 
Excepting your wretched congressional paper, 

That stunk in my nose like the snuff of a taper, 

A cart load of which for adram might be spent all— 
That damnable bubble, the old continental, 

That took people in at this wonderful crisis 

With its mottoes and emblems, and cunning devices, 
Which, bad as they were, you were forced to admire— 
And that was, in fact, the pillar of firé 

To which you directed your wandering noses, 

(Like the Jews in the desert, conducted by Moses)— 
When I saw them attended with famine and fear, 
Distress in their front, and Howe in their rear; 
When I saw them for debt incessantly dunned, 

Nor a shilling to pay them laid up in your fund; 


* From Long Island 





Your ploughs at a stand, and your ships run ashore— 
When this was apparent, (and need I say more?) 

I handled my cane, and I looked at my hat, 

And cried, ‘God have mercy on armies like that !’ 
I took up my bottle, disdaining to stay, 

And said, ‘‘ Here’s a health to the Vicar of Bray!” 
And cocked up my beaver, and—strutied away. 


“TES 

Ashamed of my conduct, I sneaked into town, 
(Six hours and a quarter, the sun had been down ;) 
It was, I remember, a cold frosty night, 
And the stars in the firmament glittered as bright 
As if (to assume a poetical style) 
Old Vulean had given ’em a rub with his file. 

’Till this cursed night, I can honestly say, 
I never had dreaded the dawn of the day; 
Not a wolf, nor a fox, that is caught in a trap, 
Was e’er so ashamed of his nightly mishap ; 
I couldn’t help thinking what ills might befall me, 
What rebels and rascals the British would call me, 
And how I might suffer in credit and purse, 
If not in my person—which still had been worse; 
At length I resolved (as was surely my duty) 
To go for advice to Parson Auchmuty ; 
(The parson, who now, I hope, is in glory, 
Was then upon earth, and a terrible tory ; 
Not Cooper himself, of ideas perplext, 
So nicely could handle and torture a.text, 
When, bloated with lies, thro’ his trumpet he sounded 
The damnable sin of opposing a crowned-head.) 

Like a penitent sinner, and dreading my fate, 
In the gray of the morning I knocked at his gate; 
(No doubt he was vexed that I roused him so soon, 
For his worship was mostly in blankets till noon.) 
At length he approached, in his vestments of black ; 
(Alas, my poor heart! it was then on the rack! 
Like a man in an ague, or one to’be tried, 
I shook, and recanted, and slobbered, and sighed.) 
His gown, of itself, was amazingly big; 
Besides, he had on his canonical wig, 
And frowned, at a distance; but when he came 

near, 
Looked pleasant, and said, “What, Hugh, are you 
here? 

Your heart, I am certain, is horribly hardened ; 
But if you confess—your sin will be pardoned 
In spite of my preachments, and all I could say, 
Like the Prodigal Son, you wandered away. 
Now, tell me, dear penitent, which is the best, 
To be with the rebels, pursued and distrest, 
Devoid of all comfort, all hopes of relief, 
Or else, to be here, and partake the king’s beef? 
More people resemble the snake than the dove, 
And more are converted by terror than love; 
Like a sheep on the mountain, or rather, a swine, 
You wandered away from the ninety and nine ; 
Awhile at the offers of mercy you spurned-- 
But your error you saw, and at length have returned ; 
Our master will therefore consider your case, 
And restore you again both to favor and grace. 
Great light shall arise out of utter confusion, 
And rebels shall live t#/lament their delusion,”’ 
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«“ Ah, rebels!’’ said I, ‘they are rebels, indeed— 
Chastisement, I hope, by the king is decreed ; 
They have hung up his subjects, with bed-cords and 
halters, 
And banished his prophets, and thrown down his 
altars. 
And I—even I—while I ventured to stay, 
They sought for my life—to take it away! 
I therefore propose to come under your wing, 
A foe to rebellion—a slave to the king.”’ 
Such solemn confession, in scriptural style, 
Worked out my salvation—at least, for awhile ; 
The parson pronounced me deserving of grace, 
And so they restored me—to printing and place 


VII. 


But days, such as these, were too happy to last; 
The sand of felicity settled too fast ; 

When I swore and protested I honored the throne, 
The least they could do, was to let me alone ; 
Though George I compared to an angel above, 
They wanted some solider proofs of my love ; 

And so they obliged me, each morning, to come, 
And turn in the ranks at the beat of the drum; 
While often, too often, (I tell it with pain,) 

They menaced my head with a hickory cane! 
While others, my betters, as much were opprest— 
But shame and confusion shall cover the rest. 

You, doubtless, will think I am dealing in fable, 
When I tell you I guarded an officer’s stable! ... 
Six hours in the day, is duty too hard, 

And Rivington sneers whene’er I mount guard ; 
And laughs, till his sides are ready to split, 

With his jests, and his satires, and sayings of wit; 
Because he’s exeuged, on account of his post, 

He cannot go by without making his boast, 

As if I was all that is servile and mean; 

But fortune, perhaps, may alter the scene, 

And give him his turn to stand in the street— 
Burnt brandy supporting his radical heat; 

But what for the king or the cause has he done, 
That we must be toiling while he can look on? 
Great conquests he gave them on paper, ’tis true: 
When Howe was retreating, he made him pursue; 
Alack! it’s too plain, that Britons must fall ; 
When, ‘loaded with laurels,’’ they go to the wall! 

From hence you may guess I do nothing but grieve, 
And where we are going, I cannot conceive; 
The wisest among us a change are expecting, 

It is not for nothing, these ships are collecting ; 
It is not for nothing, that Mathews, the mayor, 
And legions of tories, for sailing prepare ; 

It is not for nothing, that John Coghill Knapp 

Is filing his papers, and plugging his tap; 

See, Skinner, himself, the fighting attorney, 

Is boiling potatoes, to serve a long journey : 

But where they are going, or meaning to travel, 
Would puzzle John Faustus, himself, to unravel ; 
Perhaps to Penobscot, to starve. in the barrens ; 
Perhaps to St. John’s, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; 
Perhaps to New Scotland, to perish with cold ; 
Perhaps to Jamaica, like slaves to be sold ; 








Where, scorched by the summer, all nature repines, 
Where Phobus, great Phoebus, too glaringly shines, 
And, fierce from the zenith diverging his ray, 
Distresses the isle with a torrent of day. 


VIIl. 


Since matters are thus, with proper submission 
Permit me to offer my humble petition : 

Tho’ the form is uncommon, and lawyers may sneer 

With truth I can tell you—the scribe is sincere. 
That, since it is plain we are going away, 

You will suffer Hugh Gaine unmolested to stay ; 

His sand is near run, (life itself is a span,) 

So leave him to manage the best that he can; 

Whoe’er are his masters, or monarchs or regents, 

For the future he’s ready to swear them allegiance ; 

The crown he will promise to hold in disgrace; 

The Bible—allow him to stick in its place— 

*Till that, in due season, you wish to put down, 

And bid him keep shop at the sign of the crown! 

If the Turk with his turban should set up at last here, 

While he gives him protection, he’ll own’ him his 

master, 

And yield due obedience, (when Britain is gone,) 

Though ruled by the sceptre of Presbyter John. 

My press, that has call’d you (as tyranny drove her) 

Rogues, rebels, and rascals, a thousand times over, 

Shall be at your service, by day and by night, 

To publish whate’er you think proper to write ; 

Those types which have raised George the Third to 

a level 

With angels, shall prove him as black as the devil— 

To him that contrived him, a shame and disgrace, 

Nor blest with one virtue to honor his race! 

Who knows, but in time, I may rise to be great, 
And have the good fortune to manage a state? 
Great noise among people great changes denotes, 
And I shall have money to purchase their votes ; 
The time is approaching, I’ll venture to say, 

When folks, worse than me, will come into play ; 

When your double-faced people shali give themselves 
airs, 

And aim to take hold of the helm of affairs, 

While the honest old soldier, that sought your re- 
nown, 

Like a dog in the dirt, shall be crushed and held 
down. 

Of honors and profits, allow me a share— 

I frequently dream of a President’s chair ; 
And visions, full often, intrude on my brain, 
That for me to interpret, would rather be vain. 
Blest seasons advance, when Britons shall find 
That they can be happy; and you can be kind, 
When rebels no longer at traitors shall spurn, 
When Arnold himself shall in triumph return! 

But my paper informs me it’s time to conclude; 
I fear my Address has been rather too rude; 

If it has—for my boldness your pardon I pray— 
And further, at present, presume not to say, 
Except that, (for form’s sake,) in haste, I remain 
Your humble petitioner, 

Honest Hugn Gave 
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Continued from page 146. 


CHAPTER. III. 


*Ky Sly and his menne are visited in ye campe by 
straunge interlopers, whom they bringe to booke— 
How Jack Hardyman and nuncle Jothe rejoined 
them, and who came with them, bringing a jovial 
person and a facetiouse humor. 


Tue sun rose gorgeously on the following day, 
above the tops of the tall evergreens, which were 
yet glittering with the heavy rain-drops, which, 
undisturbed through the calm stillness of the 
night, and unexhaled as yet, hung all the sprays 
thicker with lustrous gems, than ever were the 
tresses of a court lady studded with oriental 
diamonds on a gala night. 

There was not a breath of air abroad to wave 
the thin gold-colored foilage of the aspens on the 
river shore, or to dissipate the column of snowy 
spray which rose above the falls of the ‘ White- 
water,” in a tall, motionless column, strangely 
contrasting its cold, ghostly purity with the 
almost black masses of the feathery hemlocks, 
against which it cut sharply, and from which it 
stood out in bold relief. 

At the summit only, where it towered above 
all the tree-tops, and spread out, five hundred 
feet aloft into an airy and fantastic capital to 
its aspiring shaft of like immaterial fabric, it 
caught the slant rays of the slow-rising sun, 
which kissed its paleness into a blush more deli- 
cate and faintly roseate, than that which mantles 
to the transparent cheek of the coyest maiden. 

Save that one motionless and pearly-tinctured 
mist-wreath, there was not a speck of fleece or 
cloud, or vapor to be seen in the pale crystalline 
skies, up which the faint yellow light crept with 
so gradual an increase. The waters, too, of the 
great placid pool, into which the foam flakes 
and bubbles of the Fali soon subsided, had that 
peculiar transparency which is never so remarka- 
ble as during that most lovely season of the 
American year, universally known as Indian 
Summer. Even where there was still a swift 
swirl on the surface, and where long veins of 
frothy spume marbled its dark azure, it was so 
pellucid that the reflected rocks and the brown 
gnarled pine-stems and the overhanging foliage 
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were to be seen distinct and tangible, though 
swimming round and round in the eddies of the 
whirlpool—but where, close beneath the cliffs on 
the farther side, it lay perfectly tranquil and un- 
broken, no mirror could have given back the 
imagery of the crowded banks, with more beauti- 
ful precision. 

Every brilliant lichen, every tuft of dry yellow 
grass, every clump of verdurous moss that car- 
peted the surface, or sprang from the crevices of 
the schistous rock, every silvery birchen stem, 
every pyramid of golden-hued foilage slept there, 
inverted in the still, colorless water, so accurate- 
ly drawn, that no mortal eye could distinguish 
where the reality ended, where the illusion 
began. 

It was nearly six o’clock, and broad daylight 
in the forest, and the mighty watch-fire, which 
had blazed through the live-long night at the 
feet of the drowsy Nimrods, had subsided into a 
mass of glowing embers; yet, sleep still sat 
heavy on the eyelids of "Ky and his company, not 
one of whom seemed to have turned over on his 
soft aromatic bed, since nature’s soft nurse had 
soothed him with her benignant influence. 

The very stag-hounds, who, tethered by long 
buckskin leashes to the supports of the camp, lay 
coiled up in the soft moss, as near to the ashes 
of the fire as their fastenings permitted them to 
creep, were silent and asleep. The hoarse caw- 
ing only of a few vagrant crows, winging their 
way high up in the illimitable atmosphere, came 
interruptedly to the ear, mingled with the muf- 
fled roar of the cataract, and the occasional 
splash of a magnificent black bass, as he would 
throw himself in the wantonness of sport high 
out of the water, and fall back on his scaly sides 
at full length on the resounding surface. : 

Suddenly, a distant cracking, as of dry sticks 
under a fleet, light footfall came up from the 
thickets beyond the river; and then the laborious 
panting of some large animal, and the violent 
rending of the bushes became audible, The 
hounds started uneasily, rose from their lairs, 
snuffed the air, pricking their long pendulous 
ears, and the elder dog uttered a long, low, im- 
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patient, tremulous whimper. Forester moved 
restlessly on his couch of hemlock boughs, as the 
well-known ‘sound fell on his half-conscious ear, 
and he stretched one arm abroad, with the fingers 
working, as if to clutch at something, but sleep 
was still too heavy upon him, and the noise too 
indistinct thoroughly to arouse him. 

The next moment, a sight presented itself, 
which, had he been afoot, would have sent the 
blood in boiling torrents through every petty 
artery of his body. On the opposite bank, just 
where the shattered limestone crags rose some 
ten or fifteen feet, overhung in their turn by a 
densely tangled thicket of hemlock and stunted 
pine, above the last creamy pitch of the surging 
water, a great dark-brown animal, not much in- 
ferior in size to a three-year old colt, with a mag- 
nificent pair of widely branching horns bending 
abruptly forward, and two tremendous palmated 
brow-antlers projecting above its eyes, broke 
from the covert, and stood for a second’s space, 
on the brow of the precipice, as if hesitating 
whether to take the desperate plunge into the 
surgy cataract. His coat was almost black with 
soil and sweat, but all the forepart of his neck 
and broad chest, and all the powerful and sinewy 
forelegs were white as snow with the thick foam 
flakes. His blood-shot eyes had a terrified glare, 
that was discernible even at that distance; and 
his tongue, black, swollen, and convulsed, pro- 
truded from his retorted lips. His nostrils pain- 
fully distended; the great tears rolling down 
over his hairy cheeks; the agonizing labor of his 
struggling flanks, showed the prodigious efforts 
which he had been making to escape, and the 
imminence of the peril from which he was 
flying. 

It was a cariboo, or American reindeer, of the 
very largest size, fourteen tines on his mighty 
antlers, clearly revealing to the practised eye of 
the hunter the great age to which he had attain- 
ed. The shyest, wariest, most suspicious, most 
rarely seen, as it is the fleetest, and with the 
exception only of the moose and elk, the largest 
of all the natives of the American wilderness, 
this great deer eschews the range of man with 
the wildest caution, defies pursuit, except when 
the hardly crusted snows yield that support to 
the broad snow-shoe of the pursuer, which it 
denies to the sharp hoof of the pursued, and shall 
not meet by accident the eye, even of one who 
makes the wilderness his dwelling-place, once 
in a life-time. 

Yet there he now stood, within easy rifle range 
of the camp-fire, the odor of which his acute 
sense of smelling must have long since detected ; 





for what little wind there was, blew directly 
down toward him, and in plain view of the two 
fierce stag-hounds, which immediately opened 
on the view with so savage and impetuous a burst 
of yells as brought every member of the company 
to his feet, startled into wide wakefulness, and 
on the alert in an instant. But as they sprang 
to their legs, and, at the strange unexpected 
sight, which so astonished their awakening eyes, 
snatched hastily at the shot-guns or rifles, which 
leaned against the posts or hung from the rafters 
of the wigwam, undismayed by the yelling of the 
hounds, and the sight of the men, his deadliest 
natural enemies, the great deer turned his head 
to look behind him, and, with a loud whistling 
snort and a hoarse bray of terror, tossed his 
antlered frontlet and leaped straight out from 
the crags into the mid air. The next moment he 
had alighted in the very middle of the second 
arrowy shoot of the falling river, where the wa- 
ter was churned into a yeast of swaying foam by 
the hidden points and angles of the rocks over 
which it was projected with such violence. 

Twice or thrice, the huge helpless carcass was 
seen, tossed and rolled over and over, as it wel- 
tered in the irresistible torrent, and then was 
lost to view in the creamy surges, which filled 
the gorge at the foot of the Fall. 

Before, however, any one of the spectators had 
time even to wonder at this strange procedure on 
the part of this wildest denizen of the woods, 
much less to cock a rifle or to let slip a hound, 
the antlers emerged from the spray, the head of 
the great deer crested the waters, and, swimming 
with prodigious strength and speed, evidently 
unharmed by his fall, he came directly toward 
the camp, through the boiling eddies, his appre- 
hensions of man quite overmastered by some 
more fearful terror. 

‘‘Dew tell!” exclaimed ’Ky Sly, in the ex- 
tremity of his amazement. ‘Who ever heered 
tell o’ the likes 0’ that?” 

And, with the word, he cocked his rifle and 
raised it slowly to his eye, covering the broad 
frontlet of the cariboo with the deadly sight. 
But his purpose was at once frustrated, for— 

‘Hold! hold!” shouted Forester, and in the 
correct apprehension that no verbal interruption 
would avail to check his ally’s proceedings, fol- 
lowed up his exclamation by knocking up the 
muzzle of ’Sly’s piece, with the barrel of his own 
gun. 

‘¢ Look out for the panther, man alive—let the 
deer go; but in heaven’s name! mark the pan- 
ther !” 

‘‘The painter!” cried poor Sly, almost dole- 
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fully, as his rifle exploded in the air, sending its 
missile on a harmless errand through the tree- 
tops. ‘*I dun know nothin’ abeout painters.” 

‘¢ Then look out,” cried Frank, ‘‘for here he 
comes!’ And as he spoke, with a prodigious 
bound, as if shot from a catapult, the long, lythe, 
tawny body of the gigantic cat came clear through 
the yielding pine-boughs, and landed on the 
brink of the crag, upon which the deer had 
paused a moment before, ere he took his despair- 
ing leap. The fur bristled like erected quills 
along the back of the fierce beast of prey; its 
tail, which stood on end, as it leaped into view, 
was expanded almost to the thickness of its 
body; its green malignant eyes, seemed liter- 
ally to flash out living fire; its keen, long, snow- 
white fangs were clearly visible; and its thin 
blood-red tongue, lolling far out of its parched 
jaws. 

It seemed that the panther had not suspected 
the vicinity of the cataract, all its faculties being 
probably engrossed in the fury of the pursuit; 
for, whether it was from the sight of the foaming 
water, immersion in which is not much relished 
by any of the feline race, or from the unexpected 
company into which he found himself intruding, 
he certainly showed some inclination to relax his 
pursuit, if not to desist from it altogether; for 
he gathered himself up with a strong effort to 
brace his feet on the brink of the ledge, and to 
avoid the perilous plunge. 

But he was too late; the impetus of his pre- 
vious speed cculd not be checked, and, to save 
himself from falling headforemost, he also took 
the leap, but in a style far inferior to the proud 
and majestic spring of the royal cariboo. 

In like manner, he too was whirled over and 
over in the foamy water; in the like manner, 
disappeared in the frothy, broken water; in the 
like manner, emerged from it and came onward 
in pursuit, though with a sort of indecision, as if 
sulky spite only urged him to persevere in oppo- 
sition to his apprehensions. 

The cariboo, which was carried down rapidly, 
though swimming strongly and fearlessly directly 
toward the camp, as if to crave protection at the 
hands of those whom at another time it would 
most warily have avoided, passed exacily in front 
of the smooth ledges of rock to which the canoe 
and skiff-lay moored, and took land with an 
effort at some fifty or sixty paces from the camp- 
fire, while its cruel pursuer was yet in the mid- 
die of the rapids. 

Despairing of getting his piece reloaded in 
time—for Perry’s superb breech-loading arms, 
which are destined as far to surpass the cele- 








brated Minnie rifle, as that weapon outdoes old- 
fashioned Brown Bess, and to produce greater 
alterations in the practice, both of warfare and 
the chase, than any other invention since the 
discovery of gunpowder; and the introduction 
of the percussion cap was not then invented—Sly 
had thrown down his own rifle and snatched up 
Forester’s double-barreled duck gun, a heavy 
serviceable tool of ten guage and ten pounds’ 
weight, which chanced to be loaded with two 
of Eley’s green wire cartridges of swan shot. 

Alf Armiger and Fred Somerton had only their 
ordinary fowling-pieces, but each had, by Frank’s 
advice, loaded one barrel with a well-patched 
ball, of twelve to the pound; and be it known, 
that within a couple of hundred yards, no instru- 
ment sends a ball much sharper or truer than a 
good London made double-barrel. 

The panther was now about thirty-five yards 
distant from our party, which had advanced in 
their eagerness to the last verge of the rocks, 
and had evidently made up his mind to mischief, 
for he was coming right at them, glaring grim 
rage and defiance. 

At this moment Armiger aimed at his head 
coolly, and fired, but missed, the ball dashing up 
the spray about a foot’s distance behind him, 
having overshot the top of his skull by an inch 
or two. Fred Somerton followed suit, pulling 
trigger number two, and sending his bullet 
clear through the left ear of the enraged brute, 
which replied to the compliment with a sharp 
savage growl. 

Frank waited, still holding his rifle at half- 
cock, fingering the trigger gently, across his 
person. He wished earnestly to obtain and 
preserve the panther’s skin; and he well knew 
that if the animal were killed clear, by a ball 
through the brain, in- that deep whirlpool he 
would inevitably sink, and be lost without a 
possibility of being retrieved. But while he was 
debating, as coolly as if he were entirely undis-. 
turbed, what he should do next, Master Sly 
brought the matter to an immediate crisis by 
slapping both the green cartridges straight into 
his face, at thirty yards, in quick succession. 

The sight was now truly appalling. The shot 
which had struck the fierce beast of prey, was 
not heavy enough to penetrate the skull, the 
front of which, in all animals of the cat species, 
is not only very hard and solid, but somewhat 
conically shaped, so that slugs, or even ball, 
if they do not strike perpendicularly, are easily 
deflected, inflicting only # superficial wound. 
This was, then, the case in the present instance; 
the whole scalp and face of the unfortunate 
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brute were cruelly lacerated by the shot; his 
ears were perfectly riddled; and, as it soon 
appeared, the sight of both the eyes was more or 
less entirely destroyed. On receiving the two 
almost simultaneous discharges, the savage head 
sunk for a moment into the frothy water; which 
was almost instantaneously discolored by the 
blood, which gushed .from the wounds; but it 
immediately reappeared, the features indistin- 
guishable from the gore, which bubbled out s6 
fast as to defy all the cleansing properties of the 
‘« White-water.” 

With a fearful cry, half scream of anguish, 
half roar of fury, the beast reared himself two- 
thirds of his length out of the water, growling 
and snarling fearfully, like a domestic, when 
much enraged, striking fierce blows blindly on 
all sides, with its powerful paws, the talons of 
which were displayed all unsheathed, for nearly 
three inches of length, till the water was lashed 
into spray. 

‘A mere waste of ammunition, that, Friend 
Sly,” said Frank, quietly, ‘‘and what is much 
worse, a mere piece of wanton cruelty; you 
might as well have shot at an elephant, with 
mustard-seed, for all the chance of bringing him 
down, as at that cougar’s head with swan-shot. 
I never killed one in my life, nor saw one killed, 
but I learn that no animal is more tenacious of 
life.” 

While he was speaking, the cougar never for 
an instant ceased from his savage cries, and 
battling with the water, swimming madly round 
and round in small circles, as the stream drifted 
him down into the central whirlpool, making no 
headway toward either shore, and appearing not 
to care or not to know, whither the current was 
sweeping him. 

‘‘Upon my word, ’Ky,” continued Forester, 
who had been watching the convulsive struggles 
of the animal, with mingled feelings of wonder 
and compassion, ‘‘I believe that last shot of 
yours has blinded him. I am almost. certain, 
from his actions, that he cannot see. What the 
mischief is to be done, now ?” 

“Done? Why, just put one of them pinted- 
bullets out of your big rifle, right stret between 
his eyes, that’ll fetch him quick enough, I swow.”’ 

“‘T don’t like it, Sly,” returned Frank; but 
he cocked his rifle, while he was speaking, and 
half-raised it to his eye. ‘‘ He’ll sink, to a cer- 
tainty, if I shoot him there, and hair nor hide 
of him shall we ever see again.” 

But, as the words left his lips, there came, up 
the wind from the pine woods whence the ani- 
mals had first appeared, a peculiar long-drawn 





dissyllabie cry, not far unlike that of the domestic 
cat, calling for her mate, although fifty times 
more powerful; nor did it seem far distant. It 
was no sooner uttered, than, blinded although 
he was, and almost mad between rage and pain, 
the male cougar heard it, and, turning to the 
sound, uttered a fierce quavering sound, that 
could stristly be called neither howl nor roar, 
approaching more nearly to a human scream, 
infinitely quivering and protracted, than to any 
other note of a wild animal, which made all the 
forests ring, and would have struck terror into 
fainter hearts, than those which thrilled to its 
influence with more of excitement than of fear. 

‘It is his mate, by all the powers of the 
woods!” cried Forester, lowering the butt of his 
rifle. ‘Load up with ball, boys, every barrel, 
we shall have need of them, I tell you; and it’s 
well for us the river is between us, and that he’s 
making for the other shore.” 

‘‘Waal. It be so, 1 swow;” replied ’Ky, 
obeying orders with a hand that nothing could 
render unsteady, while Fred Somerton, though 
as brave as steel, fairly shook with the violent 
excitement. The wounded panther meantime, 
for, although such is not correctly his name, he 
may be, as he is in common parlance universally 
so termed, as being the American equivalent of 
the great spotted cat of intertropical Africa, had 
swum directly back toward the ledge from which 
he had plunged, guided by the oft-repeated re- 
sonant wail of his mate, which came, nearer and 
nearer, through the forest, though after his first 
terrible response, the male had struggled silently 
through the water. 

At length, whether he could see dimly through 
the mist of blood which overspread his wounded 
optics, now that his attention was called to the 
approach of his female, or that chance only and 
the sounds directed him, he reached a spot where 
the schistous rocks, instead of descending by 
steps to the level of the pool, sloped down in a 
long shelving ledge, which disappeared under the 
foamy surges. 

Up this, shaking himself violently, the wound- 
ed brute scrambled so. vigorously, as to show 
that the pain, which he suffered, in no sort de- 
tracted from his agility or strength, and when 
he gained the upper level, he replied with a note 
almost exactly similar to that which came float- 
ing to his ears. At the same moment, the 
female cougar bounded from the hemlock thickets 
above, with a low joyous utterance of recogni- 
tion; but, as she did so, Forester’s rifle, which 
had not ceased to follow the male, since he had 
turned shoreward, gave out its sharp flash and 
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short whip-like crack; and, almost before the 
sound of this had reached even the ears of his 
companions, close as they stood to his side, the 
animal sprang four feet into the air, fell headlong, 
and searcely.once tearing the moss with his 
talons, in a last convulsion, died without uttering 
@ sound, ‘The long, acorn-shaped slug had en- 
tered the nape of his neck, fracturing the last 
vertebral articulation where it joins the skull, 
and had come out between the eyes, killing him, 
as nearly as it may be, without a pang. 

At first, it appeared to the spectators that the 
new comer did not suspect the cause of her 
mate’s remarkable soubresault, for she came 
down the cliffs full tilt to meet him, and leaped 
upon his carcass open-mouthed, and with her 
broad paws extended, as if in play, with the 
claws sheathed, much as one sees kittens dis- 
porting themselves when in frolic with one an- 
other on the hearth. It was but a few seconds, 
however, before she seemed to discover that all 
was not as it should be; for, finding that the 
other cougar would not stir, and made no reply 
to her calls or caresses, she snuffed about his 
muzzle and nostrils repeatedly, with a low moan, 
licked the blood which was welling so copiously 
from his wounds, and then, as if for the first time 
perceiving the presence of the enemy, of whom 
she had not as yet taken the smallest notice, 
though the hounds had kept up so continual a 
baying as might have well nigh sufficed to wake 
the dead, setting one foot on his body, erected 
her neck, laid back her ears till her head showed 
almost as flat as that of a rattlesnake, switched 
her tail viciously about her flanks, lifted the 
other paw, with all its talons extended, as if to 
strike, glared at the hunters with her green eyes 
glowing like fire-balls, and spit at them with a 
harsh hissing growl of spite and defiance. 

Clearly it was well for them that the wild 
river was interposed between them. 

Those who know how rare an event it is to 
see a cougar, or any other carniverous wild ani- 
mal, in its native woods, unless after a long and 
difficult chase, who are aware how cautiously 
they eschew the vicinity of man, and how timid 
they are of approaching or attacking him, even 
when they are suffering extremity of hunger; 
would have marveled to see how resolutely the 
she-cat stood there guarding the carcass of her 
slaughtered comrade. 

That in defiance of their numbers, and of the 
bold front which they opposed to her, she would 
have charged them unhesitatingly, but for the 
intervention of the swift and roaring water, none 
of those who did behold her doubted. That even 





thus, she was marvelous well disposed to do it, 
was clear as day; and so stood matters, when 
Frank, who was still engaged in loading his own 
rifle, thought proper to encourage his fellow- 
hunters, who. all stood, although with ready 
arms, inactive, except the doughty Sly, who had 
sneaked stealthily down close to the brink of the 
stream, where he had discerned a stunted pine- 
tree with a projecting crotch, or knee, upon which 
to rest his gun-barrels. 

‘‘Now Fred, now Alf, take a crack at her. 
Don’t let that confounded Sly have all the fun to 
himself, . Let drive at her together, while she 
shows you a full front.” 

Both. guns bellowed among the rocks with a 
full ringing echo, as different as can be imagined 
from the crack of the rifle, and a short snarling 
growl answered it. One ball had lodged in the 
muscles of her neck, the other struck off a frag- 
ment of rock from the ledge, on which she stood, 
under her belly. The next instant, Sly, who 
fired from a rest, and who, from the station he 
had chosen, commanded a full view of her broad- 
side, discharged the heavy duck-gun with his 
wonted deliberation, and did summary execution. 
The ball entered immediately behind her fore- 
shoulder, passed through her very heart, and 
lodged inside the skin of the broad chest, on the 
farther side. 

On receiving the death-wound, she bounded 
forth with a furious roar, then suddenly falling 
forward, with her massive arms outspread on the 
rocky pavement, lay licking the wound with her 
long pliant tongue. Suddenly, she half rose 
again, staggered about, aimlessly, for a few 
seconds, then lay down once more, uttering a 


succession of deep angry growls, which at length 


subsided into a sickly moan, couched her head 
between her paws, rolled over on her side, and 
with one spasmodic shiver, was dead beside her 
mate. 

“Waal!” said ’Ky Sly, after heaving a long- 
resounding breath, and carefully reloading the 
barrel, which he had_ just fired, ‘‘waal! ef that 
don’t beat—what doos beat, ’s above my guess, 
altogether. Two painters in one afore-breakfast! 
I’d like to be told, who ever heer’d of sich a job 
aforehand—ef they war hunters! What d’ you 
say, Frank, anyways ?” 

‘“‘ Why, I say this,” Frank replied, ‘that if we 
have made a good before-breakfast, as you call 
it, we’ve got it still before us, to make something 
of an after-breakfast. I shall not be satisfied, 
for one, if that cariboo is not brought to book; 
though little enough I thought about cariboo, 
before I saw his ugly face this morning. So, I 
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say, do you set to work and get the fire going. 
It has burned pretty low, while we were snoozing, 
in the first place; and fighting cougars, in the 
second. But get some of that light wood on it, 
Alf and Fred cut up last night, and we’ll soon 
have it going like a lime-kilm. You, Fred, get 
the kettle on, make lots of tea, as strong as 
brandy; get a score or two of murphys roasted 
in their jackets, under those embers, and a dozen 
or two of collops, out of the shoulder-blades of 
that buck, I fire-hunted before the storm, broiled 
on top of them; and with the aid of some toasted 
ship-biseuit, we shall get along, I’ll warrant it, 
though I am as hungry as a hawk, and though 
lll guarantee old Sly to eat four men’s rations, 
this fine morning. You and I, Alf, will take 
‘Ky’s skiff across the pool, below the force of the 
water, and get those two cougars over. We 
must have them hung up in a couple of high 
trees above the reach of the minks and foxes, 
not to speak of the chance of a wolf or so, who 
would be sure to spoil their jackets before we 
could get them off; and I would not lose them 
for two hundred of the cool, down upon the nail. 
That done, we’ll hold a council, and see if we 
cannot appropriate that fellow for our own din- 
ner, whom we saved this morning from being 
converted into cougar’s breakfast.” 

“T’m convenient,” said "Ky, bustling about to 
collect the wood, and kneeling down to blow the 
ashes into a blaze; “‘now, Mr. Somerton, ef 
youre bound to be cook, look abeout, dew. 
That cariboo ll take a most perdigious sight of 
running deown, I tell you; and ef we’ve got to 
run him ’tell he stops, we wont camp here, no- 
ways, this night. Them coal-ashes is hot enough 
eenamost a’ready, stick in them potatoes as 
you've cleaned—what dirt there’s left on to ’em 
the fire "Il take off, a darned sight cleaner than 
that ’are water you dabblin’ in all the time. 
That’s it; slick enough. Now then, hurry up 
them collops, or else them fellers “Il be back 
here, with the painters, a’ cravin’ breakfast, and 
® blowin’ up, I'll ‘a warrant ’em, like sixty.” 

Thereupon, Fred applied himself to his task, 
ever a grateful task to him, with such a will, that 
when the skiff came back on its brief trip, loaded 
with the first and largest of the cats, which was, 
of course, the female, since, according to Lord 
Byron, 

‘‘ Femininely meaneth furiously, 
Seeing all passions in excess are female,”’ 
the perfume of the fat venison, smoking crisply 
on the gridiron, and hissing above the coals, 
While the great mealy potatoes hissed, yet 
louder, under them, gave note that the morting- 





meal was so near at hand, that Sly was called 
upon to cross over in the birch-canoe, and lend 
a hand with the second panther; their size and 
weight, proportionate to their gigantic strength, 
even more than to their stature, making it a 
matter of no small difficulty even for two power- 
ful men to handle them and lift them into the 
boats. 

With his aid, as third hand, however, the lift 
was soon accomplished; the skiff and canoe shot 
blithely back to their moorings; and, after a 
few minutes devoted to admiration of the soft, 
silky, dense pelage, tawny-fawn-colored above 
and silvery-white below, of their massive arms, 
their felonious talons, the splendid sets of ivory 
displayed by the rictus of their angry jaws, and 
the mingled power and grace of their exquisite 
proportions, bark-ropes were soon twisted of 
sufficient toughness to bear their ponderous 
weight. Then, ’Ky having mounted into a giant 
pine, which overshadowed the wigwam, shooting 
out close to the brink of the rock-terrace that 
sheltered it, and passed the cords over two 
branches, declared by him, in reply to Frank’s 
interrogation, to be ‘*’sponsible,” the huge fe- 
lines were securely made fast by the gambrels, 
and swung up among the evergreen boughs, be- 
yond the observation of men, or the reach of 
wild animals. 

This done, not a minute before eleven of the 
clock, as announced by ’Ky’s horologe, did the 
hunters spread themselves on the soft moss, 
around the tin plates and pannikins, which were 
ranged about the smoking gridiron, now serving 
in the place of a more lordly dish; the birch- 
bark platter of potatoes, and the teakettle of 
black tea, singing from the bed of hot wood- 
ashes, piled under it half a foot deep, on a flat 
stone, before Frank’s post of honor at the head 
of the board. 

For awhile the feed proceeded in silence, for 
the whole party were, in reality, too hungry to 
waste many words in talking; but at length the 
pipes were lighted, and, the relics of the break- 
fast being bestowed away, for the moment, the 
council began as follows— 

‘«Well, Ky,” asked Frank, beeween the puffs, 
“T hear you have told Fred that cariboo will © 
take a prodigious amount of hunting before he 
can be run down. Now, be so good as to tell us 
why so, and where he is gone to—also, where 
shall we find him ?” 

‘Me say all that, is it?” replied "Ky, more 
Hibernico, by asking another question. ‘ Waal! 
ef you dew stop ’till I tell it, you'll stop long 
enough.” 
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**But you say we need not look to camp here, 
if we set ous to follow him. Why?” 

‘*Waal! you could see with your own eyes, as 
he’d got a most orful skeer on it, when he went 
by, hereaways; and I’ll allow he’d not stop, ’till 
he had to stop, for want of wind to go no longer; 
and it’s likely, that would be where there was 
lots of water somewhere’s nigh. I rather think, 
it will be where some stream puts into the big 
lake, where it ain’t neither so wide as he couldn’t 
swim over it himself easy; nor yet so narrow 
as them all-fired painters could easy fix to foller 
him. That cariboo, he knowed, all the same as 
you or me, or betterly, it’s as like as not, as no 
of’nary river nor stream wouldn’t stop them 
painters; and that’s why he come down right a’ 
top of the ‘White-water’ Falls, and pitched 
hisself right into it, as a kind of a last hope, I 
reckon, as that might skeer them off; and Ill 
allow tew, that it might have skeered the fust, ef 
so be, he had a chanced to come down on’t a 
thought later, arter the deer was oncet out of 
sight. Butit warn’t to be; and that deer see the 
painter tew, and see us tew, and that wouldn’t 
lessen his skeer any, so he’ll jest leg it as hard 
as he can, wondering, all the hull time, I b’lieve, 
that he’s let have a chance to leg it, ’till he 
comes to a place as he knows, ’1l suit him.” 

** You give the cariboo credit for a good deal 
of nous, Mr. Sly,” put in Alf Armiger, ‘‘and a 
considerable knowledge of the surrounding coun- 
try. How do you know his thoughts so well? 
for I fancy he never told them to you.” 

‘‘ How did Frank know as there was a painter 
on that cariboo’s foot, when he jumped into the 
drink, that he knocked up my gun-muzzle in sich 
a plagued hurry. Yeou tell me that, neow, afore 
you comes a examinin’ me?” 

‘*You’re too smart on him, now, Sly,” said 
Fred, who was not ill-pleased to see the shine 
taken out of Alf, who somewhat affected the dic- 
tatorial over him, in woodland matters. ‘You'll 
have to ask that of Frank himself, I fancy.” 

‘«‘There ain’t no great smartness in asking 
that; nor there wont be in answering it, nei- 
ther,” said "Ky, quietly; ‘‘nor there warn’t 
much in “my not seein’ on it, afore Forester did. 
But he allers thinks quick—quicker, it’s like, 
than I do, ef not truer in the long run—and so 
soon as he had spoke, I see it, sure enough, 
without asking no simple questions. That ’ere 


cariboo would not have run so wild like, and 
would not have taken that orful leap, nohow, 
least of all, in the face and eyes of us humans, 
ef it hadn’t knowed there was something arter it. 
Now it warn’t a bar—for a cariboo knows as a 








bar carn’t put it up to it’s best footin’, no how 
It warn’t a wolf, or a pack of wolves; for ’t ain’t 
much their ways to hunt big game, this season 
of the year; and ef it had been wolf-we’d have 
heerd ’em holler. It warn’t Loosafie; ’cause 
Loosafie don’t ventur on moose or cariboo, nor 
much on full-grown deer, neither; but sticks to 
fa’ans and wood-rabbits, and sich like. So to 
make short words on it, it couldn’t be nauthen 
but painter—and I see that, jest as soon’s | 
heerd Frank say it. And neow, as you’ve heerd 
it with your own ears, and see it with your own 
eyes, you know as it warn’t nauthen but painter. 
Waal! now, prehaps, you allow, as I may know 
whar that cariboo may ha’ gone tew, and the 
reason why.” 

‘*We have heard the reason why,” said Frank, 
nodding his head. ‘Now tell us his where- 
abouts.” ; 

‘‘Waal! I allow, that cariboo was started by 
them ’are plagued painters, on the nigh side of 
old ‘ Bald-top,’ yander, where there ain’t no river 
nigher than this tumblin’ ‘ White-water’ here, 
and the lake deown beyont. It made stret tracks 
for this here shoot, jest as soon’s he knew what 
was on his track—that shews as he warn’t lost 
in the woods, nohow; nor didn’t know, both 
whar he was, and whar he was agoin’ tew. 
Neow, as he is oncet acrost this ‘ White-water,’ 
and allows as the painter is acrost it tew; for he 
must allow that, seein’ he can’t tell as Frank he'd 
shoot the one, and me the t’other of them ’tarnal 
critters, why, I allow as he’d follor on to the 
lake, ef so be, he cow/d foller on, at the very pint 
as is likeliest to suit him, knowin’ the danger as 
he’s in, and heow to escape from it. Don’t that 
sound kinder reasonable, Forester ?” 

‘‘Go on, Ky. You're right as a book,” said 
Frank, replenishing his pipe with his favorite 
mixture of Kinnekinnirch and tobacco. 

‘‘Waal! over, hereaways, there’s a big rattlin’ 
brook comes down over the great boulder stones, 
and makes the nicest kind of mash where it puts 
into the lake; and jest stret acrost, not more’n 
a mile and a half or tew miles away, there’s 5 
big maple island. Everywhere else, the lake’s 
all of five miles acrost, and that cariboo, fixed as 
it was when we see it, wouldn’t never make 
show to swim five miles, when swimming tew 
would serve jest as well; for there ain’t no 
painter in these woods as would have a look to 
swim to big maple island, more’n he would to 
New Orleans. So I allow that mash at the 
brook’s mouth, is the very pint, as "Il suit; and, 
consequently, as he’ll make for. Neow, when 
he gits thar, he’ll be pretty well tuckered out, I 
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tell you; and.when he finds as the painters have 
gi’n in, or gi’n eout, er fall’n behind, some way 
or others, he’ll lay deown to rest, jest so far’s 
he can wade out good, amongst the long grass 
and the deep mash-mire and the lily-pads. From 
that ere mash, he is beound not, to stir a rod, 
this here night, more’n to feed up and deown by 
the moonlight, unless he’s skeer’d agin; and 
arter one sich a skeer as he’s had oncet this day, 
I allow ’twont be a plagued big thing that'll 
skeer him. You sees it all neow, Frank, jest as 
well’s I dew—that is, ef yew didn’t see’t afore. 
Heow is’t?” 

‘J see, "Ky, plainly enough; but as it will be 
of no use to move yet awhile, you may as well 
proceed, for the advantage of our friends.” 

‘Ef yew say so, I'll say on, sartain; but I 
don’t b’lieve as ’t “ll advantage them much, no 
how. They ain’t the fellers to be advantaged 
easy, in the natur’ of wood critters,” 

‘‘Many thanks for your good opinion of our 
wisdom, Mr. Sly. I speak for both at once,” 
said Armiger, 

‘‘You’re welcome to’t, sartain,” that worthy 
made reply, not having forgotten the rig which 
he conceived to have been run on him, in the 
fourteen-hour-a-day reading yarn. ‘It ain’t 
fourteen hours, or fourteen years, nuther, for 
that matter, of book-wisdom, that’ll give a chap 
ra’al wood-wisdom. _Is’t so, Frank ?”’ 

‘“<Tt’s not so,”” answered Frank; ‘but let them 
be now, ’Ky, and finish out your lecture upon 
the idiosyneracies of the cariboo.” 

‘There ain’t no idiotcy abeout no cariboo, as 
I ever see,” continued Sly. ‘*Not so much 
idiotcy, by ha’f, as to make him quit lyin’ deown 
and feedin’ in the heat of the day, in them lily- 
pads and sweet mash-grasses, so long as thar’ 
comes nauthen’ nigh hand to skeer him; or to 
make him stay thar’ restin’ and layin’ in the 
cool ’s much ’s one minnit, arter thar’ do come 
anythin’ aneerst; him. Dumb beasts ain’t never 
idiots, as I heerd tell on; but, ef so be, he war 
& human bein’, thar’ wouldn’t.be no keountin’ 
on him, I consider. Waal, that ’ere cariboo, 
leastways, onlest I’m a great sight more mis- 
taken than I thinks to be, he’s knowed, jest’s 
waal as we know, these tew hours and better, as 
them painters has lost his trail, and gi’n in. I 
don’t allow, as I said afore, as he knows whether 
they’ve gi’n in, or gi’n eout, or what’s the reason 
why they’ve done one or t’other, or both at oncet, 
as the case raally is; but he knows it. And 
thar’ he is, e’en a’most sartainly as you may put 
it, waded eout to the deepest water, as his long 
Shanks will let him stand in, with his big horns 
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laid flat_back along his neck, and his big ears 
‘long side on ‘em, and little more’n his eyes and 
his snoot above water; and, likely, them so 
mixed and kivered up with black wet lily-pads 
a3 you couldn’t right well know which from 
other. Waai! he’s heerd the loon holler on the 
pond, likely; and he’s heerd the robin and the 
wood-thrush whistle in the tree-tops; and he’s 
seen the fisher steal along the shore; and the 
wild-duck paddle with her brood in the cricks 
and bays; and the shadow of the eagle’s wings 
Sweep over him, for all the world, like the shadow 
of a cloud; and he hain’t taken the skeer at none 
of them things; for he knows all of them, and he 
knows them to be friendly or harmless, least- 
wise. But jest let him hear one whine of them 
‘ere painters in the brake, or one whimper of 
them ’ere deer hounds, if ’twere at ha’f this dis- 
tance, or let him catch one snuff of your smell on 
the wind, and for all as nice as you think you be 
and sweet, I'll warrant you, he’ll smell you a 
mile off and better ’”?—— 

“It’s very queer he didn’t smell us twenty 
yards off, then, this morning,” said Fred, with a 
loud laugh, at what he imagined to be ’Ky’s 
blunder, pointing to the rock from which the 
animals took their plunge. 

“No. It tain’t very queer, nuther, ef yew 
knowed it, on’y,” said Sly, with a contemptuous 
grimace; ‘‘ but yew don’t know it, nor you ain’t 
likely to know it, nor nothen’ else, ef you wont 
hear tell to them that dew. That cariboo didn’t 
catch smell of yew, because he come deown wind 
on yew; and he come deown wind, decause there 
was that wp wind as the smell on skeered him 
more’n anythin’ could skeer him, as eould be 
deown wind, anyways; beside knowin’ as heow 
the lake was deown wind, and that, in the lake, 
lay his solitary chance of gittin’ clar of what was 
up wind. Now, dew yew see, yew pesked on- 
quiet kritter, yew, as warnts to heer, and yit 
carn’t heer a man tell eout ?” 

‘‘Yes! yes! I’m like the panthers, Mr. Sly; 
I’ve gin in, and gi’n eout, both; and I’ll keep my 
head as close as you desire it, if you'll only go 
on.” 

‘‘Waal! dew keep it closet, for massy’s sakes 
alive—for there’s a pesked sight of stuff come 
eout on it, this day, as couldn’t dew no mortal 
kinder good to anythin’ dead or livin’? Waal! 
I was a tellin’, as I allow as that cariboo’s thar 
in that mash, jest as wide awake ’s a cat-bird, 
and like to keep so. Neow, to take them canoes, 
and git well deown wind below him, and hide 
under the brush at the swamp eend of Big 





Maple Island, and then to let the rest of the 
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party take them tew hounds and come deown 
wind a’top of him, and so skeer him stret acrost 
to the island—for, to the island he’s jest as sure 
to put, so long as this wind holds, as I’m sure to 
put for home and Hatty, when we've got tired of 
this here spree—that I allow’s the way to sar- 
cumvent that ’ere cariboo, and e’enamost sartain 
to dew it. And I allow, tew, as I'd be willin’ to 
try it on, but for one thing. There may be tew 
or three things,” he added, counting upon his 
fingers, “‘agin our dewin’ it, and dew it first- 
best, tew; still, ef ’t warn’t for that one thing, 
Id resk it.” 

‘¢And that one thing is?” asked Forester, a 
little curiously—for even he, though well accus- 
tomed to the marvelous craft and skill, amount- 
ing almost to instinctive foresight, of a veteran 
woodsman, had been astonished by the apparent 
certainty of Sly’s deductions; and, in a great 
degree, ignorant of the immediate localities, was 
at a loss to follow him. 

‘That one thing,” said Sly, glancing upward 
to the sun, which had already declined beyond 
the meridian, “‘is time. No tew pair of hands, 
not the best at paddlin’ as was ever made, could 
carry a birch canoe down to Big Maple Island 
short of four hours. It would be tight scratchin’ 
for yew and me, Frank, to dew itinsix. Neow, 

_ yew and I, we can’t go togither, noheow; be- 
cause, ef we dew, whose to hunt the dogs to the 
mash, which no one knows whar it is, but me; 
and when thar’s no one as the dogs would hunt, 
for anyways, onless it was yew or me, one or 
other. Still, as I said afore, ef thar’ war’ 
time, why I'd resk it. Ef thar’ war’ eight hours’ 
daylight, I’d resk gittin’ deown to Big Maple 
Island, with Mr. Armiger, in the canoe. And 
I'd resk leaving yew, Frank, here in the oamp, 
with Somerton, to set quiet by the fire, or ketch 
trout and bass in the ‘White-water,’ till we'd 
ben gone six hours, and then to get onder way 
with the deer hounds. I’d resk your findin? the 
mash, and I’d put up my pile on eour gittin’ that 
’ere big kind of cariboo. But as things is, to 
resk it, this here night, is to lose it, and nothen’ 
else.” 

‘¢That’s bad,” said Forester; ‘but I can see 
that you are perfectly in the right, Mr. Sly. 
Yet I hate to give up that cariboo, I do assure 

Re RD 

“T hain’t gi’n him up, for one,” replied Sly. 
“¢ And what’s more, by a great shot, I ain’t agoin’ 
tew, onlest this wind war agoin’ to change, and 
I don’t allow as’t will change, this here night.” 

** And, if it do not ?”-—— 

‘We'll have that cariboo, I reckon, anyheow, 








to-morrow; and ef Jack and Jothe come up with 
the bateau, this night, we’ll have him, sartain.” 

‘‘Heaven send they may come up, then, Mr. 
Sly,” said Fred Somerton. ‘* What do you allow 
to be the chances, for it seems to me, that you 
foresee everything ?” 

‘Some things I kin,” said "Ky, more tickled 
than he would have willingly confessed, by the 
overt compliment, even of the greenhorn—* but 
then agin, some things I carn’t. But I allow the 
chances to be good. Jothe is gittin’ to be a pooty 
old nigger, anyheow; and he never did pull a 
fast oar, at best; but now slow and sure’s the 
best, one can say, for poor old Jothe.” 

‘‘And surest at being slow, I’m afraid,” said 
Frank. 

“It’s so, Forester. But Jack, he pulls an 
erful smart pair of sculls—and old Jothe, he’s 
fust best to tote things on his head, over the 
portages.” 

‘**] wish to mercy he could tote the bateau up 
the lake, on his head, then,” said Armiger, 
laughing; ‘‘but I fancy the bateau would beat 
poor old Jothe, and Jack Hardyman, into the 
bargain, to carry on their heads.” 

‘‘ The lake might, I allow,” said ’Ky Sly, look- 
ing worthy of his name; ‘but as to the batean, 
I'd be loathe to tell Jack, as that nigger, or any 
other nigger, for that talk, could not tote a ba- 
teau on his head. He’s see queerer sights, I’ve 
heerd him tell of, than one nigger carryin’ one 
bateau on his head””—— 

‘‘Why, what the deuce! did he see, one negro 
carryin’ half a dozen bateaux on his head?” 
asked Fred. 

‘Or a schooner, perhaps, it might have been, 
Mr. Sly?” Alf coolly suggested. ‘It could not 
have been a full-rigged ship, I should suppose ?” 

‘‘Waal! it warn’t. Nor it warn’t no one nig- 
ger carryin’ nothen.” 

‘*What was it, Mr. Sly ?” 

Waal! it was jest one hundred niggers, and 
every live nigger on the hull lot, carryin’ a new 
wheelbarrow on top of his head.” 

‘“‘What can you possibly mean, Sly?” asked 
Frank, for his curiosity was now fairly awakened, 
and he imagined that, for the first time in his 
life, he had caught his old chum attempting a 
dead quiz. 

*<Tt’s a fact, Forester, jest’s sure’s I set here,” 
answered "Ky. ‘I’ve heerd him tell on it more’n 
twenty times, and swear he warn’t lyin’, at that, 
and I b’lieved Aim, for I never did hear him lie in 
airnest, you’d better b’lieve me,” 

**I do believe you, certainly. But where was 





it? Come, tell us all about it.” 
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«<’Twas away deown in the Island of Jamaiky. 
But I ain’t agoin’ to tell it. I carn’t tell it, as it 
should be told, anyways; and Jack, he’s beound 
to spin his own yarns. And what’s more’n that, 
we're wastin’ our time, the wust kind, with the 
skins to be takin’ off of them painters, and every- 
thing to fix for a great hunt, to-morrow. Come, 
Forester, we'll put it to the painters, while these 
tew chaps take the fishin’-tackle, and ketch us a 
mess of fish for dinner. Heow’}! that suit?” 

‘¢ That will suit, first-rate,” replied Forester ; 
‘sand so, without wasting any more words, let’s 
go at it, or we shall not be through before night 
falls.” 

And, with the words, he and Sly divested 
themselves of shooting jackets, waistcoats and 
neckcloths, and tucking up their shirt-sleeves to 
the elbows, were soon as busy as veritable 
butchers, divesting the slain cougars of their 
furry coats, secundum artem, in order to be cured, 
in due process of time, and converted into hearth- 
rugs, and the like, for the decoration of Frank’s 
winter quarters. 

During these operations, which occupied the 
hunters for several hours, giving at the same time 
ample employment to the jaws of the staunch 
deer-hounds, who liberally and largely banquet- 
ed on the livers and hearts, which latter ’Ky Sly 
insisted upon, as the surest recipé for giving 
courage to the stomach of the hounds, which thus 
acquired the quality chiefly ascribed to +their 
fallen enemies, the day waned rapidly. It was 
in vain, that, in view of this article of ’Ky’s 
creed, Frank plied him with questions, as to the 
place whence he had derived it; whether from 
the practice of the red warriors of the Abenakis, 
who thought to appropriate to themselves the 
valor, endurance, and contempt of danger, pos- 
sessed by their captive enemies, by the simple 
process of eating morsels of their hearts, grilled 
on the ashes of their funeral piles—or from the 
lyric poet of Rome, who states, the Creator, in 
the process of manufacturing the race of Japhet, 


* Tnsani leonis 
Vim stomacho apposuisse nostro.” 


But his efforts, for this end, were, as usual, of 
no effect; since Sly resorted to his ordinary 
mode, whenever the conversation took a turn to- 
ward ‘book larnin’,” to which he had never 
‘seriously inclined his ear,” and which he con- 
sequently regarded with singularly fluctuating 
feelings, at one time of profound respect, and at 
the next moment, of equal or greater contempt, 
and sheltered himself under the shield of an as- 
sumed inpenetrable stupidity, wholly at variance 





to his strange, cute shrewdness in matters of 
practical utility. 

At last, the skins were reduced, literally, into 
exuvie, the heads and claws being neatly and 
effectively dissected, so as to leave the bones alone 
in their proper positions, with the fangs and 
talons adhering; and, after being thoronghly 
anointed, inside and out, with arsenical soap, 
were stretched on frames of light wood-work, for 
exposure to the autumnal sunshine. 

This done, the carcasses were carefully buried, 
in order to prevent their decay becoming offen- 
sive in the immediate vicinity of the camp, and 
brush, loaded with heavy stones, was heaped 
above the pits, frustrating the efforts of the 
wolves and lynxes to disinter the remnants. 

Scarcely was all this accomplished, before the 
gentle anglers made their reappearance, loaded 
with scaly spoils. A superb silver and azure 
lake trout, of nearly thirteen pounds, had 
rewarded Alf Armiger’s patience, who had con- 
tented himself in bottom-fishing, with a piece of 
deer’s liver on his sockdollager hook; while 
Fred Somerton, who was the best fisherman of 
the party, and despised anything short of the 
fly-rod, click-reel, and long line, came burdened 
with above a score of beautiful black bass, next 
to the speckled trout, the gamest of all fish, 
ranging from ten ounces to six pounds in weight, 
three or four of the largest fairly pulling down 
the patent angler’s balance to that figure. 

They had not long arrived, and the companye 
was beginning to despair of the appearance of 
Jack and Jothe for that afternoon, at least, and 
to talk of the propriety of preparing an early 
supper and early bed, in order to insure an early 
start to-morrow, when a stentorian whoop roared 
up the gorge from beyond the turn. 

In an instant, every man of the party was on 
his feet, and Alf and Fred were looking toward 
their guns, dubiously. 

‘That's nuther Jack’s yell, nor Jothe’s, no- 
heow,” soliloquized "Ky. ‘‘Nuther of them tew 
can wake such a roar as that, onlest they was 
to bust for it.” 

‘‘T should say that was Tom Draw’s bellow,” 
said Frank, who had caught up his glass, and 
brought it to bear on the mouth of the pass; 
“but that’s not possible; for how, on earth! 
should he have brought his four hundred pounds 
of ‘too, too solid flesh,’ hitherward, through 
these mountains ?” 

But the next instant, as Jack Hardyman’s 
bateau swept round the point, closely followed 
by a large double canoe, paddled by three In- 
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crouched in the stern, steering, Frank dashed his 
Dollard to the ground, careless of damage or 
danger, and rushed with an answering war- 
whoop, to the shore. 

**Fat Tom—who-whoop! 
that’s lucky and ridiculous !” 

*¢ And who may Fat Tom be?” asked Fred, the 
last importation. 

‘“‘The heaviest man, the largest heart, the 


Fat Tom! by all 





wittiest tongue, the openest hand, the biggest 
soul, in all America, be the other who he may.” 

**Waal! we'll have a time on’t, this night, I 
swan,” said "Ky, with a broad grin, ‘‘and that 
cariboo, he’s ours, sartain. 

‘*Not forgetting the one hundred niggers, and 
the one hundred wheelbarrows,” said Fred, 
“‘T am bent to hear that, before I sleep, let what 
may come of it—and so, all hail to Fat Tom!” 





TO GLYCERA. 


BY GEO. EDWARD RICE. 


oe 


AFTER 80 long a thraldom, to be free, 
Is happiness supreme. Once I supposed 
My pulse could never throb, except for thee, 
Thou wert my heart’s true Queen, but now deposed 
By thy rebellious subject, who at last 
Brooks not the Tyrant. Go, thy reign is past! 


Though all is over, and ’twere worse than idle 
The ashes of this buried love to raise— 

Yet thoughts come thronging, and I cannot bridle 
The tongue that sang so often in thy praise ; 

The World was all forgotten for thy sake ; 

And I must speak, or else my heart will break. 


The recollection of the days now fied, 

When all my thoughts were trusted to thy care— 
When I still followed where thy footsteps led, 

And deemed it happiness thy griefs to share— 
Shall, in the silent night, come back to thee, 
And fill thy saddened heart with dreams of me. 


And I, alas! must think, and sigh the while, 
How, overcoming all my manhood’s pride, 
TI hailed the sunshine of thy glorious smile, 
And knew no pain, but absence from thy side— 
Apart from thee, this loving heart of mine 
Throbbed the dull moments till my lips met thine. 


And then my blood, with lava-flowing tide, 
Cotrsing tumultuous through each swelling vein, 

Swept like a torrent down the mountain side, 
Straight to my burning soul and maddening brain ; 

And in those hours of terrible unrest, 

I told the love that raged within my breast. 


Thy lips responded, and my joyous heart 
Leaped like a courser, as he nears the goal— 
My Reason fled, o’ercome by Beauty’s Art, 





And I was thine at hazard of my soul— 
Nay, speak not! I have known by far too well, 
Thy voice’s music, and its magic spell. 


But now, when Reason reasserts her sway, 
I feel that Life hath nobler ends than Love— 
The fond ambitious dreams of Boyhood’s day 
Return, as to the Ark the wandering dove— 
Hard is the struggle, but I rend thy chain, 
And stand erect. I am a man again. 


Enfranchised now, no more my steps shall stray 
To thine abode. We part at length foreyer— 
I ne’er will let thy Siren voice essay 
To lure me back again—I swear that never 
Will I behold thee, lest thy charms should move 
My lips to flatter, and my soul to love. 


No :nore in trembling accents will I sue, 
Or gather blossoms to bedeck thy head ; 
The Passion that I nursed until it grew 
Stronger than Reason, now is cold and dead— 
And cold and dead to thee shall be the heart, 
Once so controlled by thy transcendent Art. 


I grieve for mine own weakness—I repine 
At moments lost in gazing on thy face— 

I have regained my heart, that long was thine, 
By one strong manly effort, and no trace 

Of all my fond affection shall be seen— 

I will not be the slave that I have been. 


We part, Farewell! I never can forget 
What it were better could Oblivion shroud, 
But will not pause to tell one sad regret, 
I’ll breathe a sigh, then onward with the crowd. 
Is that atear? My struggles are in vain— 
See, Love, I’m kneeling at thy feet again! 


* 





THE ANNIVERSARY; 





OR, THE MINISTRY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 





Witt the coming women be great, according 
to human acceptation, or what is better, harmo- 
niously beautiful ? 

As yet, great men and great women are by no 
means the law of the race—they are the excep- 
tions, and censequently, little understood in 
their day and generation. As yet, these great 
men and great women are rarely conjoined in 
marriage—and as yet, great men rarely covet the 
companionship of such in the aforesaid relation, 
preferring themselves to play Sir Oracle; pre- 
ferring an undivided empire; preferring also, 
some one to flatter the small vanities of common 
life. Hence, judges, and lawyers, and doctors, 
and ministers, with their various endowments of 
intellect, are generally husbands of weak women ; 
and these, with their petty airs, and small views, 
are the perpetual upholders of ‘‘Snobdom.” 
These women, pluming themselves in their hus- 
bands’ feathers, carry their little noses high in 
air, as if they were themselves something, be- 
cause of this borrowed greatness. 

In justice to women, I must aver that superior 
women do prefer the companionship of superior 
men, ‘Their indoor avocations; the petty details 
to which they are more necessarily condemned ; 
and their perpetual environment with shallow, 
vain, or servile women, render such change not 
only refreshing, but absolutely essential to their 
intellectual well-being. Men have the resources 
of business, profession, books, and the sturdy, 
exacting mental friction of minds of their own 
stamp, their peers in mental culture, force and 
discipline, to repel egotism, and sharpen up their 
capabilities; therefore, the fireside is really to 
them, not an exhaustion, as it is to a woman, 
but a sweet prompting of the afféetions—and 
they care less for intellectual than feminal 
infinity, in this relation. 

Great men, from these premises, invariably 
believe all women to be their inferiors, and weak 
women always flatter them more and more deeply 
into the faith. In this way the two sexes have 
been playing at cross-purposes, rather than ad- 
justing harmonious relations. In our day, the 
majorities of women are securing more practical 
views, and a more available kind of knowledge, 
than the majorities of the other sex; and they 
are now very expert in carrying on a sort of 





guerilla warfare with small arms, which will 
not cease till we are better understood. 

One thing is certain, few women are heroic— 
physically, we are, of course, all cowards; and 
most of us are so in a moral point of view. We 
lack that persistency which is essential to any 
grand passion. Marriage kills out the music of 
every young girl, and very few write poetry after 
the honey-moon. A marriage of love converts 
&@ woman into a “flat,” and the contrary makes 
her a ‘‘flirt.” Men, in spite of all our talk to 
the contrary, feel more deeply and lastingly 
than women do. Nor is this any reproach to us, 
in a true aspect of life. We were created to 
represent the beautiful; grace, harmony, joy, all 
tend thereto. Women cannot stay miserable; 
the divine harmonies of their nature reject it. 
They will make compromises—will struggle and 
strive, and finally overcome a grief, before which 
even a manly nature sinks in despair. 

All these thoughts flitted rapidly through my 
brain, as I watched the two lovers, talking in a 
sweet, low voice, under the shadow of the crimson 
curtain, with the statue of a Psyche lending a 
fine perspective to the back-ground. 

He was grave, spiritual, and an artist. A 
woman never fails to love such an one. 

She was petite, graceful as a fawn, always 
pretty, sometimes beautiful—though the artist, 
foreseeing the possible, yet undeveloped, thought 
her always so. Her baptismal name was Mary, 
but instinctively she was called ‘‘ Minnie.” 

‘To love is to be immortal.” 

Minnie had found this written in pencil upon 
the ivory sticks of her fan, and she read it, 
blushing. 

The artist met her eyes admiringly, and Min- 
nie asked, with ready coquetry— 

‘¢‘Suppose one does not love, will one be an- 
nihilated ?” 

‘¢T do not knew,” replied the artist, “I only 
know I am safe therefrom;” and he raised the 
jeweled fingers to his lips. 

“Minnie,” exclaimed her mother, hurriedly, 
“come here, I have upset this vase.” 

And her daughter hurried to her side, just as 
the door opened, and ,Mr. Centum, a rich New 
York merchant, made his appearance. He walk- 
ed directly to the mother, inquired of her health, 
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in a tone he might have used in Wall street in: 


regard to stocks, declared the weather was ‘‘im- 
mensely fine,” gave his waistcoat a sly pull 
down—for he was growing full in that region— 
and then turned to Minnie, gave her a kiss upon 
the forehead, and a large bouquet at the same 
time, and taking her by the hand, seated her 
upon the sofa, and placed himself at her side. 

**Cool impudence,” muttered the artist. ‘Do 
you not think elderly men insufferable, madam?” 

**T hope not.” 

‘‘ Look at Minnie, she seems actually to enjoy 
his assurance!” 

‘* Of course she does—it is a part of her pretti- 
ness.”’ 

‘¢The old dotard!” 

‘* He is called a fine-looking man.” 

**Do you think Minnie will ever consent to the 
sacrifice ?” 

**It will be none to her.” 

** Be none, when ’”’——— 

‘‘She might have a true, loyal lover—one of 
God’s children of inspiration—be the queen to a 
manly heart; become little less than the angels 
through a true human love, you would say.” 

The lip of the artist trembled, and his pale 
cheek flushed with emotion, 

‘Oh, it cannot, must not be—she will be 
wretched.” 

‘“‘Pretty women take naturally to diamonds 
and laces, liveries and coaches—I never knew a 
pretty woman to die of a broken-heart—plain 
women may; beautiful women do. Can a timid 
child like Minnie oppose her destiny ?” 

*¢ And you understand your sex?” 

*‘ Assuredly; few have had equal opportuni- 
ties to learn them. I love my sex also, and have 
great faith in the future to them. Girlhood is 
always beautiful—womanhood should be noble.” 

‘‘ But Minnie—sweet, lovely Minnie!” 

**You haye manhood, genius, aspiration. A 
better awaits you. Thank God, that you are 
denied this boon. What will it prove to him?” 
pointing to the group. 

‘Oh! she will die. It is too horrible!” 

‘*It may be so—better that, than to live to be 
a fat dowager, a common-place, frowsy rich old 
woman, when you are immortal; when the good 
God shall have revealed himself to you through 
some great, noble-hearted woman, perhaps, 
worthy to tread with you the golden gates of the 
Eternal City. Go, my good friend, do not take 
leave. ‘It is spoken,’ the Turk would say.” 

A man who resigns a sweet, early love, and 
goes forth to noble effort, becomes thenceforth 
twice the man he might otherwise have been. A 





——_—— —] 
life of action, a world of art are before him, and 
he learns to suffer silently all the while he is be- 
coming transfigured from the cross. 

The time will come when woman will learn to 
renounce also, and she will go forth with great 
purposes, and forget her sorrow in womanly 
aspiration. A broader field will inyite her to 
action also, and she will become in truth a help, 
‘‘mete” or fitting for her brother. But, alas! 
now they renounce only to compromise. Unlike 
men, they do not ascend to the ‘‘ higher love,” 
from the ashes of the less, but descend to for- 
tune, worldliness, and folly. 

Of course, Minnie married the rich merchant. 
Prior to the ceremony, she stipulated that all her 
more intimate friends should write her a letter, 
to be opened upon the first anniversary of her 
marriage. Never did the prettiness of Minnie 
appear more winning than upon this occasion. 
She colored, trembled somewhat, also, as she 
included the artist in the number of those who 
must write her a letter for the bridal anniversary. 
It was curious to watch the expression of her 
face and the slight quiver of her lip as she made 
the request, half seriously, half playfully, to her 
several friends. You felt sure, in witnessing 
this, that pliant and superficial as Minnie as- 
suredly was in her inexperience, there slept be- 
neath a deep, unclouded lake of pure, beautifal 
womanhood, which, under the tender smile of 
the artist, might have revealed in her very lovely, 
if not noble characteristics. Well, she was 
married—took the bridal tour—made a grand 
party—received the congratulations of her thou- 
sand and one friends—took possession of her 
splendid house—and settled down at eighteen as 
the pretty wife of a rich man; a handsome ad- 
vertisement of his wealth, in the shape of rich 
dresses and immaculate diamonds. He came 
down to breakfast, in dressing-gown and slippers 
—had a portentous ‘‘hem”—wore a “scratch,” 
and read the papers. 

She appeared in the sweetest of imaginable 
demi-toilette—hair thrown back, and a rose at 
her girdle. But Mr. Centum never saw it. He 
read his newspaper, gulped his coffee, kissed her 
with genuine, good, fatherly kindness, and went 
out. He was a very respectable man, Mr. 
Centum—regularly appeared in his pew of a 
Sunday morning—read the responses aloud, and 
in truth, was quite a pattern man. 

One evening, Mr. Centum surprised his little 
wife in tears. She had been all day shut up in 
her gorgeously-furnished room, with a head- 
ache. 

Now, a headache is a woman’s unfailing re- 
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source in all periods of difficulty. Does the new 
dress fail to come home at the time appointed—a 
headache. Does husband or father withhold pin- 
money—a headache. Is a piece of embroidery 
or lace spoiled in the working—a headache, Is 
she disappointed in a favorite beau—a headache. 
Does the invariable Mrs. Jones come just when 
she cannot be endured—a headache. Does the 
tiresome bore, Mr. Blank, call—a headache. Has 
she a fit of the blues, a fit of the tantrums, or a 
fit of laziness—a headache is the ‘‘ scape-goat”’ 
for carrying all sins of the kind into the wilder- 
ness. 

Mr. Centum, guileless man, a Benedict at the 
latest hour, was totally ignorant of this philoso- 
phy, and when told that little Minnie had the 
headache, was actually driven into a consterna- 
tion as great as he might have felt at the fall of 
stocks in the market. He never had a headache 
in his life—why should he? His purse was full, 
his digestion good, and he was ‘‘one of our most 
respectable citizens.” 

A headache to him was a terrible affair. It 
conjured images of fever, and plague, and 
cholera, and hydrocephalus, and black crape, 
and funeral processions—a woman might do 
anything in the world with poor Mr. Centum by 
pretending headache. 

Good man! he hurried up the stairs as fast as 
he well could—he had done pulling down his 
waistcoat now, though the occasion was obviously 
greater—he puffed almost audibly through the 
hall and plumped himself into the cozy chair, 
quite devoid of breath. 

‘Minnie, dear, what 7s the matter?” he almost 
groaned out, wiping his forehead, wet with the 
hurry of his movements. 

‘‘Nothing but the headache, don’t mind me,” 
she answered rather coldly. But Mr. Centum 
was used to this, and supposed it to be her na- 
ture. Indeed he was rather glad of it—because 
it saved him from a good deal of trouble. But 
presently he heard the bursting ofa little strangled 
sob, and hastily drawing back the curtains he was 
shocked to find Minnie weeping as if her little 
heart would break. 


“What 7s the matter, Minnie? Has anything 


happened ?” cried the moneyed man in genuine 
consternation. 

‘‘Nothing in the world, nothing, only Iam a 
little goose,” answered Minnie, trying to laugh. 

Mr. Centum was relieved, for the words were 
accompanied by a musical laugh, the sure con- 
comitant of health. But still Minnie wept, and 
that was not well. Now Mr. Centum had about 
as much sentiment as may be found in the pages 





of a merchant’s ledger, while Minnie, in spite of 
her coquetries, was full to the brim with it, but 
being a little body, it did not take much to fill 
her. 

Mr. Centum leaned forward and took the little 
hand in his, and unconsciously his thumb and 
finger pressed rather strongly upon the marriage 
ring; men are apt to do this in some way or 
other, dangerous as it is—I know of one man 
who actually snapped it in this way. It was re- 
garded as ‘a bad omen. 

Mr. Centum began to count Minnie’s pulse, 
but before he had half got up to eighty, he went 
off into a calculation of compound interest, and 
thus her state of pulse is lost to our story. 

Minnie attempted softly to withdraw her hand, 
but that of the merchant has a “grip” to it 
even in his most unguarded moments, and the 
movement aroused him from his golden dreams 
to the conviction that his little wife was in a fair 
way of dissolving like a water-sprite through her 
eyes. 

‘¢ Why Minnie, what can be the matter of you? 
Don’t you have everything you want? Do the 
servants plague you? Do you want a new dress 
of any kind, a carriage, anything in the world, 
Minnie ?”’ 

‘¢T want nothing in the world.” 

‘What makes you cry, then ?” 

‘¢ For fun.” 

‘Cry for fun ?” 

Yes, why not? I’ve nothing else to do.” 

‘“‘It seems dreadfully unreasonable,” ejacu- 
lated matter of fact Mr. Centum. 

‘‘Of course ’tis unreasonable, and that’s why 
I love to cry.” 

‘‘Oh, Minnie, your mother told me you were 
the most sensible girl she ever knew.” 

«¢ And you believed her ?” 

‘Of course I did—or—” 

Or?” 

Mr. Centum was frightened—he would not 
have finished the sentence for the world, and 
even Minnie did not care that he should do so; 
she was more reasonable, as the world goes, than 
she quite understood herself to be. Mr. Centum 
was nearly at his wit’s ends. He had not sup- 
posed that any woman in the world would be 
otherwise than content with a splendid house, a 
beautiful carriage, fine dresses, a plenty of mo- 
ney, and nothing to do. In the main he was not 
far from right. But women differ, just as men 
do. ‘* What is one man’s meat is another’s poi- 
son,” is a proverb applicable to both sexes. 
Many a woman has felt a thorough contempt for 
all these fashionable accessories to life, and 
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would willingly renounce them all for that free- 
dom which she bartered at the marriage altar for 
these miserable gewgaws. She would willingly 
resign them all for honest toil and indepen- 
dence. 

Mr. Centum found this mood of Minnie’s very 
troublesome. It kept him away from his paper, 
the dinner was cooling also. In abstracted frame 
of mind his short, fat fingers played with the 
masses of Minnie’s hair which lay scattered upon 
the pillow. Soon the magnetism of these money- 
making organs was penetrating to the delicate 
brain of the sentimental wife, infusing worldli- 
ness and petty ambition, in the place of dreams 
and poetry; soon the ideal world faded in the 
distance, with all its music by unseen hands, its 
verdant slopes and sunny dells and tinkling 
waterfalls, with the low tones of congenial voices 
and kindred sympathies, all lost under the 
blighting and degrading touch of Mammon. 
Poor Minnie, the finer essences of her soul, 
feeble at first, and needing gentle fostering, 
were now nearly fading away like the exquisite 
limning of the sun upon the Daguerrian plate, 
upon which an ill breath has blown. 

At length Mr. Centum, good man, put his 
head down, and, in a voice meant to be much 
softer than that used to his clerk, asked in his 
awkward good heartedness— 

«¢ Have I done anything to hurt your feelings, 
Minnie ?” 

The idea of such a thing seemed so prepos- 
terous to the little beauty, that she laughed 
quite in her old, merry way, to the great relief 
of Mr. Centum. She started up, gathering in 
her straggling tresses, and in doing so displaced 
several volumes ensconced about her pillow— 
down dropped “Corinne,” with a half dozen 
laced lachrymals saturated with sentimental 
sorrow. 

Mr. Centum was relieved, fascinated, but he 
hurried down to an excellent dinner. Thus 
these two in their brief communion had struck 
an average, as marriage is apt to do with most 
persons. She had magnetized him a little, just 
a little from worldly calculation, from the sordid 
pursuits of mere traffic, and he had taken her 
one step at least downward from the heavenly 
ladder. She felt something of this, for she was 
irritable, and fast losing the finer shades of 
character. 

“Do not tie the lacing so tightly,” she said to 
her maid, who was adjusting her shoe-tie. 
**Place this rose-bud—no, no, I am too artificial 
for that—place this japonica in my hair,” and 
she half mused aloud— 


‘unfold, to harrow up your soul. 
‘many has been the love-struck masculine who 





‘Mr. Centum is really a very good man—so good 
to his poor relations. Puts up with all my little 
ugly whims, really seems to like my extrava- 
gances—never eats onions when we are going to 
the opera, and is such a decent, steady man— 
heigho!” and she ran down stairs in quite a fit 
of girlish glee, so pleased with her own pretti- 
ness, that she felt simiably disposed to all 
others. 

At length the anniversary of her marriage 
came about, and the letters of her friends were 
not wanting, for Minnie was the pet of the 
circle. 

On the evening upon which these letters were 
to be read, she made her plans as if prepar- 
ing for a sacrament. The curtains of her bou- 
doir were carefully dropped. A large arm-chair 
received her little figure, and her foot buried 
itself in an embroidered cushion. She even 
dressed herself exquisitely, with flowers in her 
hair. ‘Those who love me will be here in 
spirit,” she said. 

‘She is almost worthy the love of the artist,” 
I said mentally, as Minnie closed the door upon 
us all, and devoted herself to the companionship 
of those who loved her in the past as well as to- 
day. I may as well observe here that the centre 
table contained only a vase of flowers, a large 
number of letters, and a pile of pocket handker- 
chiefs, ready for use. 

The first letter she opened was from a spin- 
ster aunt, who wrote as follows: 


Dear Minni—e—You are now embarked upon 
the sea of matrimony, and by this time begin 
to experience the trials and the difficulties of 


the voyage. Oh, Minnie, men are all monsters 
and tyrants, bent upon crushing the hearts 
of women under the iron heel of their des- 
‘potism, as you, now that the honeymoon is 
over, no doubt begin to experience. Let me 
urge upon you to resist this oppression, not 
only for your own sake but that of your sex. 


‘Make your husband to feel, dear Minnie, that 


there is a soul in women, which rises in the 
majesty of its heaven-created power in a thrice 
glorious resistance to the oppressions of the other 
sex. 

Do you ask why I have never appeared at the 
marriage altar? Oh, Minnie, I could a tale 
Many and 


has almost sighed away his soul at my feet, 
but I was inexorable—once, yes, once I felt 
some tender repinings at the misery I caused, 
but ‘no,’ I said, ‘I will die, and my maiden 
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name shall be engraved upon my head-stone, but 
never, never will I be a slave to man.” Remem- 
ber this, Minnie; and show in every contest with 
your husband a spirit worthy of your sex. 

Your commiserating friend, Puesa. 


Minnie opened the door, with a lively gesture. 
«Come here, come here,” she said, laughing; *‘ this 
isin your line. A downright Woman’s Rights 
woman. Ah, you shall be at my levee. Do you 
know I begin to have a weird, awe-struck feeling 
as I sit here alone, and yet companioned; and I 
keep repeating, ‘Boatman, take thee twice thy 
fee,’ as in the German poem. The room seems 
peopled. In every part I see dim, earnest eyes 
looking at me, and low voices whispering around 
me—” 

‘‘Dear Minnie, your soul is reaching a divine 
baptism. Do not slight these beautiful intima- 
tions.” 

“T have been very weak.” 

‘‘Tt is not for the lowly to be driven to hard- 
ship or peril. God will help you.” 

‘« How ?” 

“Read your letters, Minnie.” 

The second was from a married woman, who 
was what is called a ‘* Model Woman.” It began 
as follows: 


“T hardly know, my dear young friend, how 
to address you upon this interesting occasion; 
and yet Tam sure my long experience in the 
marriage relation entitles me to give a young 
creature like you some little advice. 

“It is now fifteen years since I entered the 
holy bonds of wedlock, and for the last ten years 
I may truly say I have had no just cause to 
regret. having taken the step. The five first 
years of my marriage life were passed in down- 
right fighting between my husband and myself. 
The truth is, men are natural-born tyrants. In 
the nursery, they strut about, monopolizing 
everything they can lay their hands on; and 
when old enough to make love, really do so as 
if they thought we must be delighted with them. 
I know Mr: Centum is an exception; for your 
mother took the whole matter into her own 
hands, and thus saved you an inconceivable 
amount of trouble. I shall do just in the same 
way for my Marion: 

‘The first thing incumbent on a woman is to 
get a husband; then learn how to manage him; 
or, as the cook-book used to say, “first catch 
your rabbit,” and then it goes on to tell how he 
should be cooked. There are many ways in 
Which a husband ean ‘be judiciously managed, to 
the edification and comfort of all concerned. I 


‘posing Mr. 





regret to ‘say, I took, in the early part of my 
experience, the worst possible course. Sup- 
- had sensibility, I went into 
hysterics whenever he opposed me. The conse- 
quence was, a tremendous doctor’s bill. The 
dear man, thirfking the illness real, sent at once 
for the physician, who prescribed freely, and 
came near ruining my health, while my husband 
sat reading the papers and waiting the result. 

‘**T soon saw that would not do, and then I tried 
tears. That was the worst thing possible, for 
my eyes being large and prominent, acquired an 
unbecoming redness. Besides, my husband, who 
was very obstinate, did not regard my tears in 
the least, and always had his own way. Then I 
tried spirit. I outdid Queen Bess in my tan- 
trums. I knew how to say the worst, the most 
aggravating things in the world. He cared no 
more for them than a block. One day, happen- 
ing to see myself, on an occasion of a quarrel, 
in the glass, I observed the veins of my neck 
were much distended, and the sides of my mouth 
were so sharply drawn that a wrinkle would be 
the inevitable consequence. 

‘*From that time I adopted a change, rather 
than spoil my beauty. I studied the character 
of my husband with the closest scrutiny. I 
soon learned that he was obstinate and dull, but 
really good-hearted and liberal, when nothing 
disturbed his own self-love. I gradually adapted 
myself to these characteristics, till I had him so 
completely under my control that he ceased to 
contend. I made him think that all I proposed 
originated with himself. I flattered his self-love ; 
T coaxed and wheedled him, and played submissive, 
till he grew so delighted with me that he often 
declares himself the ‘happiest man alive.’ It 
is true there is a drawback to this in the 
hypocrisy I practice; but since he is content, I 
think I should be so likewise. Sometimes he 
tells his friends how perfectly he has trained me. 
Upon such occasions I feel a little rising of the 
Old Adam, and sometimes laugh a little in my 





sleeve, which is conveniently large; but I think © 


it wise to give in to what he says. 

‘‘In conclusion, my dear Minnie, I give you 
the result of my experience, which is this: In 
order to rule your husband, you must seem to be 
ruled by him. ELEANOR JONES.” 


‘¢Miserable! most miserable!” ejaculated 
poor Minnie, dropping. the scroll as she would 
have dropped a toad from her fingers. She 
opened another. 


Dear Mrnnire—lIf I ever live to be a man, I 
shall want to kill Mr. Centum, and then marry 
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you myself. Cousin Mimnie, ’twas deuced mean 


in you to get married when you did—I was most 
up to your shoulder then, and above it now. I’m 
getting on*grandly. I tried a cigar the other 
day, but just to speak plain, twas no go. 

Since you got married, I’ve took to little Kitty. 
She’s amazingly green, but progressing rapidly. 
Come now, Minnie, just own up—are you: not 
sorry you got married? I know you are. You 
better have waited till I grew up, for I love you 
better than a hundred Mr. Centums can, and you 
know it, Minnie. Your Cousin Henry. 


The reading of this letter, from a Young 
America, of ten years, amused us greatly. 
Then followed one from the pious Mrs. ——: 


Dear Minntn—Life is short, and already an- 
other year has rolled into the great ocean of 
eternity, since you stood a happy bride at the 
marriage altar, there assuming responsibilities 
which extend into the unknown future. All 
I can say, Minnie, is this—never contradict 
your husband, If he is wrong, pray for him. 
Never oppose him in any way—be submissive in 
all things, according to the Scripture, which 
saith—I leave you to read it. If he is wrong, 
pray for him. Never tell him you are unhappy, 
if you feel so—let him see that you are a praying 
woman. When you lay your head upon your 
pillow, heave a sigh over the follies of the world. 
Let your husband see that you are resolved upon 
leading a pious life; let him do what he will. I 
forgot to say, the best thing in the world to bring 
a husband round to a proper temper of mind 
is, when he is tyrannical or guilty of levity, or 
indecorum of any kind, to closé your eyes slowly, 
and seem to pray inwardly with a sort of endur- 
ing manner. I never knew it to fail. Above all 
things, be sure to have all the children christened, 
in spite of opposition. Dorcas ‘ 


A pretty blush, and another letter was opened. 


Dear Mrxnre—I always said my little niece 
‘was the most sensible girl in the world. Let me 
tell you, Centum is a good fellow, a first-rate fel- 
low. Rich, respectable, and good familied. 
He’ll make you a happy woman—worth nigh on 
to half 4 million. One thing, Minnie, let me 
caution you about; I know of nothing more dis- 
tressing than to find of a cold morning, no 
buttons to a man’s wristbands—we bachelors 
always engage the laundry women to see to this, 
and they never fail us—their pay stops if they 
do—but a married man expects his wife to do it, 
and often suffers dreadfully in consequence; lay 
it down as a rule in life, thatif a married man is 





out of temper, it is because his wife has neglect- 
ed the buttons, 


Your affectionate Uncle, Jacos SMALL. 


Little Minnie looked up amazed. Life to her 
were always an ideal aspect. She was looking 
for sentiment, for affection, for something to 
meet the needs of her vacant, girlish heart; and 
she found herself let at once into the arena of 
chicanery and common-place. 

I had observed two letters laid aside, and | 
put my hand upon them, ‘Not yet, those must 
be last; not yet,” she said, answering to my 
gesture. ‘‘Hereis one from my friend Julia.” 


Daring Minnre—A whole year has passed, 
and yet we, who swore never to be separated— 
who declared we would not marry if we could 
not be together, are now a thousand miles apart, 
and both married. Do you remember our dreams 
of love in a cottage? opr girlish lovers? Mr. ——, 
the artist, who was so devoted to you? and the 
young clergyman, who loved me so tenderly? 
Ah! Minnie, it is a sort of treason to talk in this 
way—but do you know I feel as if I can do no- 
thing less in writing to you at this time. My 
husband is a rich, good sort of a man; and so is 
yours. Everybody congratulates our mammas 
upon such fine matches; but I declare, I should 
rather realize our school-girl dreams, than live 
this life of splendid misery; this negation of all 
that is beautiful, romantic, and congenial. I 
despise myself—I weep, and write verses, scold 
Mr. for nothing in the world, only that he 
is my husband—the man who bought mo legally 
for his wife. It is a splendid misery. I am 
neither vain nor worldly—I do not care for dia- 
monds, nor laces, nor silks, as women are apt to 
do. The mass of stupid, rich women, who 
flaunt at watering-places, flirt at hotels, waltz 
and dance, and love within an inch of their lives, 
are odious tome. When they come to see me, I 
almost insult them with my contempt. Minnie, 
Minnie, I wish we two had gone off somewhere, 
and lived in obscurity, rather than live as we 
must live, liars, miserable liars, to the end of our 
lives. I look from my carriage window with 
envy at the servant who sweeps the steps, and 
works honestly, and owns herself; while the 
women, who are content with wealth, with 
luxury, and the bondage of wealth, I regard with 
contempt! Oh, for poverty, toil and freedom! 1 
am half mad, Minnie. What will come of it, I 
know not. My husband begins to treat me with 
a stern superiority, that kills me. We have 
been two dreamers, you and I, and now I am 
awake. Is it better, Minnie, to sleep, sleep, and 
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die, or awake to what is and what might have 
been, and suffer the tortures of a defeated life? 
I crowd the whole long, dreary future into one 
consented moment of agony, and then weep well 
nigh tears of blood. And yet the world calls me 
happy. Do not be surprised at anything you may 
hear of me—I am well nigh desperate. What- 
ever is before me, oh, dearest, sweet Minnie, re- 
member our school-girl days, when we thought 
only of love and joy, and unambitious dreams, 
and were content. Remember this, dear Minnie, 
and love me, let what will be—love me, and be- 
lieve in me, though all others revile—love me, 
though I may seem unworthy of love, for indeed, 
God only knows how this misery willend. Juzia. 


Minnie trembled. violently at reading this im- 
She grew deadly pale, and 
when it dropped from her fingers, she sat so cold 
and statue-like, I feared she would faint. There 
is something very touching in these early friend- 
ships. Girls are so outspoken, so confiding with 
each other, that it often happens a moral problem, 
over which the philosophic mind expends itself 
for years, is settled by them with an easy natu- 
ral intuition, It was evident the impassioned 
Julia had interpreted much already in the mind 
of the more gentle and timid Minnie. A cold 
shudder ran over her; she breathed as one about 
to suffocate, and then tears came to her relief. 

“Oh, life is so poor, so miserable, so undesira- 
ble,” she murmured. 

‘Oh! no, no, Minnie; the true life is one of 
joy, of perfect peace, of divine aspiration, and 
sweet, congenial human love. We may not re- 
alize all this, but let us not lose faith in God, a 
dear loving faith in the good Father, dearest 
Minnie.” She pressed my hand gently. 

‘Well then, now,” and with trembling fingers, 
she showed me one of the letters she had laid 
aside. It was from the artist. 

A moment she held it before her eyes, un- 
opened. Slowly her hands fell into her lap. A 
dreamy expression grew upon her eyes—faint 
rays were emitted therefrom; a silver-like white- 
hess grew wpon her brow, and extended to her 
hands—she scarcely breathed—her lips moved 
sofily, in strange utterances. She lifted her 
hand slowly and took the other letter between 
her fingers, ; 

“Gold, gold,” she murmured, ‘the perpetual 
curse of love—but for this, I had been like the 
angels—look here, he has the soul of mammon;”’ 
and by some mysterious agency, I too saw the 
envelope held a thousand dollar bill, which be- 
gan to crackle, and blacken, and finally consume 
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with a blue flame. So intent was I upon watch- 
ing this phenomenon, that I did not at first ob- 
serve the unearthly aspect of the now beautiful 
Minnie. “She had not broken the seal of either 
letters, but she read both clearly, as if the sense 
of sight had become an _ all-pervading instinet. 
With white lips, she articulated— 

‘*Minnie, you will see me no more in this 
world. God grant your life may be a short one. 
We will blame no one—we will forgive all; and 
when you die, Minnie, be at peace with all. I 
do not know why I write this, but a sort of vision 
tells me these will be the last words you will ever 
read. Love isa prophet. You cannot, will not 
become the despicable thing of worldliness, which 
your mother desires you to be. No, Minnie, you 
are too beautiful, too near the angels for that—I 
feel as if I might prevent it—I feel a dread some- 
thing, a something which I cannot resist, saying, 
‘Write it down, that Minnie will die, even while 
the depths of her white soul are being laid open 
to her, she will exhale like the lily torn from its 
pure element;’ and I say, do not fear, sweet 
Minnie, do not fear—death is but a sleep and an 
awakening. 

‘‘Stay, beautiful one, stay and see into the 
real soul of your lover, one moment ere you go. 
Do you remember, you showed me your family 
lot in Greenwood—I write this on the very spot. 
As I look down I see a space covered with lilies— 
it is where your ashes,will lie, Minnie; and mine, 
God only knows where mine will rest—but that 
is nothing. See what I have written in my sor- 
row. Say once that you love me, and I shall 
bear it, through all space. 


‘‘IN GREENWOOD. 
‘‘T’ll sit me here, 
Here, on this calm autumnal day — 
The leaf is sere, 
And falls unwiiling on its way * 
To lie forgotten in the dim, cold ground-— 
Amid the scanty foliage chirps the bird— 
The squirrel chatters with a peevish sound, 
And ’mid the crisping herbage, faint is heard, 
The undertone of waters, gurgling low, 
Dreading the frost will intercept their flow. 


‘(There was a time, 
I rarely bring its memory back— 
It seems a crime 
To sigh, ah! well-a-day! alack! 
As if the past would fail itself to link 
Unto some future, of the past a part— 
But yet, strive how I will, I still must think, 
Though autwma now—once swmmer in my heart 
Lived summer-like, nor dreaded winter’s blight, 
For thou wert then my sun, my life, my light. 


‘*We must lie low, 
Aslant the sunbeams, on a spot 
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Which I should know— 
Hearts never learn the word ‘ forgot ’— 

Were it not so, these long, long smothered tears 

Would not resume their overflow—for I 
Am but a part of weary autumn years, 

Whose life-bright sun is blotted from the sky, 
Meseems a slumber, long and deep, were sweet, 
Amid the leaves that rustle at my feet.” 

Minnie chanted the above in low cadence, as 
if her tongue had become a lute; it was like a 
heavenly dirge, sung by a disembodied ‘spirit, 
who mourned with a more than human tender- 
ness, over a mortal’s grief. Suddenly, she raised 
both hands above her head, as if in ecstacy, and 
uttered—“I love you, Juan!” 

I placed her cheek against my bosom, and 
soothed her as I would soothe a weary child, 
upon whose tender head the nipping frost of a 
winter night had fallen. Her breath was faint 
and low—I called her by name—she did not re- 
ply—I looked into her face—she was dead! 

Many months elapsed, when one morning a 
pale, noble youth stood before me. He waited 
for no greetings, but began at once— 

“J was in Italy—God is my witness, that I 
struggled boldly and well to do manly service in 
the world. I worked, I studied; every day I 
exacted a certain amount of labor from myself, 
which I performed with the precision of a hire- 
ling. Art, which is so beautiful, which requires 
the love of a loving soul, became a kindly mother 
to me, and gave me works, and through the pris- 
matic hue of tears, revealed to me celestial 
beauty. I saw the faces of Dante and Beatrice; 
of Abelard and Heloise; of the sublimely sor- 
rowing Cenci; of Joan, the wondrous creature of 
inspiration, gleaming with their strange luminous 
eyes upon me, and I perceived them not as ideal 
dreams, but living portraits—mostly I saw the 
holy, the divine, the infinitely loving Jesus, 
standing in serene majesty, a perpetual rebuke 
to our poor turbulent, now achieving lives. Him 
I painted, and men came as to a shrine for wor- 
ship. They saw not a work of art, but the 
Divine impersonation. I achieved more than 
my brother artists achieved, with more genius 
and more perseverance than mine, because my 
life had become one of pure revelation. I was 
faithful to the wondrous teaching of love; faith- 
ful to the ministry of sorrow. 

“One night, I walked beneath the solemn 
arches of the Coliseum—I had wandered there 
nightly, for many weeks. The mendicant 
stretched himself upon the ground, in that beau- 
tiful climate, and did not heed me, as I leaned 
against the wall, and dreamed—the priest mutter- 
ed a benedicité, and moved onward; and the stout 
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robber, with muttered curses, sought another 
rendezvous, rather than disturb a moon-struck 
man, as these people learned to regard me. 

‘¢ As the anniversary of Minnie’s marriage ap- 
proached, a strange feeling of awe grew upon 
me. I knew she could not live through years of 
dull ungenial ministry, wearing out her soul in 
schooling it to patience, and I had written her to 
that effect. I knew not what I wrote, for a wild 
power impelled my words, and I spoke not from 
my own volition. It seemed to me I was invested 
with power to wild her death even. I could not 
resist it. I spread out my arms, I bade her come 
to me—I knelt imploringly beneath the holy 
stars, I, a half frantic, yet rarely loving man, 
and conjured her, by all holy signs and sacred 
names, to lay down a life of misery, to win an 
angel’s robe. 

** Look here,” and he unrolled a picture giving 
the exact portrait of the room, in the centre of 
which was the angelic Minnie, just as she arose 
from her chair and spread out her beautiful arms, 
with the words, “I love you, Juan.” 

‘‘This was the vision opened before me. For 
one, one moment of transport she was mine; we 
met as angels meet—I heard the blessed words, 
‘I love you, Juan,’ and knew all that has trans- 
pired. Better, infinitely better it should be 
thus.” 

How beautiful, how noble looked the artist, 
with his manly brow, his pale cheek and spiritual 
eyes. I knew he had battled bravely and had 
won the victory. He was too great to sink un- 
der his grief—he had arisen therefrom into 4 
higher life. 

‘And what will you do, Juan?” I asked. 

‘**] will establish a new school of art. Look 
at the saintly beatitude of this face. Sorrow 
should have no part in the arena of art. The 
human, being low, level with earth, weeps and 
repines—the glorified human is joyous, serene, 
divine. The martyr exults amid the flames— 
the prophet beholds the heavens opened, while 
his blood sprinkles the earth. The true woman 
glows with a celestial halo, because she has 
trodden the serpent beneath her feet.” 

‘Noble, beautiful youth,” I exclaimed, ‘thou 
art worthy to be ‘baptised with this baptism,’ 
and thy aspiration is the promise of fruition.” 

And Minnie, the tender, gentle Minnie, who 
had helped to raise the lovely soul of the pure 
artist up to this true idealism—she had done 
woman’s office in the world, an office holier and 
better than mere intellect could achieve, how- 
ever great. Hers has been the true Ministry, 





that of the Beautiful. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Mary wins over Darnley, and escapes with him from 
Holyrood to Dunbar Castle—She cooks eggs for break- 
fast—Advances with an army to Edinburgh—Morton 
and the other murderers fly into exile—Mary’s differ- 
ences with Darnley—Murray and the other nobles 
combine against him—Remarkable Interview, in 
which they urge her to Divorce him—Her refusal. 

You have beguiled me with a counterfeit 
Resembling majesty, which, touched and tried, 
Proves valueless! You are forsworn, forsworn! 
CONSTANCE, 
The miscreant clerk, once more he came, 
As she wept in her bower, to the peerless dame. 
Cu. DICKENS. 
In the midst of the tumult attending the mur- 
der of Rizzio, some one had run from Holyrood 
to the Town Hall of Edinburgh, carrying the 


tidings; whereupon the Provost, with a crowd of” 


citizens, wearing jacks and skull-caps, and car- 
rying swords, came hastily to the palace and, 
asked to see the queen. She was in her room, 
holding altercations with Darnley and Ruthven, 
and when she heard of the Provost’s rescue, her 
excitement increased, and she said she would go 
out to speak to the people. But they refused to 
permit her—Ruthven and the rest fearing the 
effect of any of her passionate appeals. They 
would sooner, they said, cut her in collops and 
throw them over the walls! They then thrust 
Darnley forward; and he, going to the window, 
told the crowd that the queen and himself were 
well and merry. It was also explained to them 
that it was only the Papist Rizzio who was slain ; 
and they were so dismissed to their homes. 

All that night Mary was kept prisoner in her 
sleepless room, deprived of the attendance of 
servants, wringing her hands and weeping, as 
she walked up and down. Darnley was with 
her, as much a captive, in effect,’as herself. 
Next morning, Sir James Melville, hurrying 
away from Holyrood, heard a wild, shrill voice 
from a window, and, looking up, saw the pale, 
tear-swollen face of Mary. 

“Go,” cried she, ‘‘to the Provost. Bid him 
raise the town and rescue me from the hands of 





traitors. Run fast, good Melville; run fast, or 
they will stay ye!” 

Melville obeyed; but the Provost had received 
counter-commands from the king, who ordered 
the citizens to keep their houses, and also issued 
a proclamation, in his own name, dissolving the 
dreaded Convention of the Estates. The nobles 
were ordered to leave Edinburgh and return at 
once to their residences. Darnley then announced 
to the queen that Murray and the other banished 
lords were on their way home. Mary had ex- 
hausted her passionate feelings, and those of a 
cool determination now took possession of her. 
She saw the danger that menaced her, and re- 
solved to use every means of turning it aside. 
She knew Darnley was willing to deprive her of 
her authority, and felt that if he remained united 
with Murray, Morton, and the rest, her cause 
was lost. She therefore dried up her tears and 
prepared for her revenge. She prayed her hus- 
band to allow her women to come to her. He 
was willing; but the lords refused, and the end 
was that he insisted angrily, and the attendants 
came. By means of these, she instantly sent 
messages to Athol, Bothwell, Huntley, and her 
other adherents. She then called Melville, and 
gave him strict charge to bring Murray to her 
on his arrival. That earl and his friends re- 
turned on the afternoon of that day, showing 


that they had not been far off, and had only ™@ 


waited to hear of the murder of Rizzio and the 
queen’s helplessness. Mary received her brother 
with an appearance of good-feeling, and com- 
plained, with tears, of the insults she had re- 
ceived. She told him, truly, that not she, but 
others—meaning Darnley—had kept him in exile 
so long. When she besought him to aid her in 
recovering her authority, he shook his head 
hypocritically, lamenting he had as yet no power 
todo so. Next day, he assembled all the con- 
spirators, the Earl of Lennox among them, and 
in secret conclave they unanimously agreed 
Mary should be shut up in Stirling Castle, till 
she should have consented to establish the Pro- 
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testant religion. Murray even expressed him- 
self in favor of dethroning and putting her aside; 
and all this, though Darnley had not been assas- 
sinated, nor Mary wedded to Bothwell. The 
young king took little or no part im these de- 
liberations of the lords. They made no account 
of him, and he soon began to perceive that he 
was slighted and neglected on all sides. In this 
mood he paced the prison chamber of his wife— 
and in this mood was he won over by the tears, 
arguments, eloquence and blandishments of the 
all-accomplished and courageous young queen. 
She pointed to the desperate designs of those who 
were his enemies no less than hers, accepted his 
helpless repentance with a grave solemnity, and 
bid: him implore the forgiveness of God also, and 
things would yet be well. Darnley, who had 
betrayed Mary on Saturday, betrayed his fellow- 
conspirators on Sunday. 

Ruthven and the rest soon saw, with alarm, 
the turning of his thoughts; especially when he 
desired they wuld remove their guard from 
Mary’s chamber-door. He expressed his inten- 
tion of passing that Sunday night in her apart- 
ment; but fearing the effect of this, they re- 
solved to prevent him. They either made him 
drunk or drugged his drink at supper, so that he 
fell asleep as he sat, and did not wake till the 
dawn of Monday morning. When he went to 
Mary’s bed-side, she was angry, and made him 
so. by asking him why he had broken his pro- 
mise of the evening before. But this gust blew 
over. That day he carried to her the proposals 
of the conspirators, that she should pardon the 
banished lords and the murderers of David; and 
she made a show of acquiescence. But her 
thoughts were busy with a plan of escape, to 
which she had entirely won over her facile and 
fascinated husband. She had, at first, proposed 
to let herself down from her chamber, with ropes, 
at the peril of her life; but was persuaded 
against such a desperate attempt; and then Sir 
William Standen, Darnley’s Master of Horse, 
arranged to have horses ready near a postern, at 
the midnight of that day, to carry them away to 
the Castle of Dunbar. 

Meantime, toward evening, the queen and her 
husband met Murray, Morton, and Lethington, 
(she refused to see Ruthven,) and, with a reso- 
lute eye te the result, led them to suppose she 
would grant them her full pardon. Drinking to 
them, courteously, she said she could sign no 
document just then, as nothing of the kind could 
have any validity, seeing she was held in a kimd 
of constraint; but added, she would proceed’ ‘to 
the Tolbooth in the morning, to act legally in 





the matter. Then Darnley, pretending that 
everything was now settled, requested they 
would withdraw all strangers from the palace. 
It was with great reluctance that the lords con- 
sented to this; having a well-grounded suspicion 
of what was to happen. 

‘«But, if ever evil comes of it,” exclaimed 
Ruthven, when they had told him of the inter- 
view, ‘‘let it all lie on the king’s head!” Omi- 
nous words. 

Toward the midnight of that 11th of March, 
1566, Mary and Darnley stole out of their palace 
by a backstair, mounted horses, and with six 
attendants—one of them a woman—rode rapidly 
away to Dunbar through the darkness, the queen 
sitting on a pillion behind Erskine, her Equerry, 
for part of the way. In the morning, the party 
approached the royal fortress, and Sir William 
Standen astonished the warder by a peremptory 
summons to admit the king and queen, which 
was instantly obeyed. When they had entered 
that stronghold, the queen, as we are informed 
by a recently published Italian document, ordered 
a large fire to be made in the hall, warmed her- 
self at it, and then asked for some new-laid eggs. 
When these were brought to her, she took a little 
skillet and boiled them herself for breakfast. 
Mary, from her childhood, had a good appetite, 
as the reader knows. After this, she sat down 
and wrote letters to the King of France and the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, and despatched trusty 
messengers to tell her friends the story of the 
recent atrocities, and her escape. She had 
scarcely done these things, when Sir William 
Standen came into the comfortless little chamber 
in which she sat, to say that a crowd of armed 
horsemen were approaching the castle. Mary 
repaired hastily to the battlements, and soon had 
the satisfaction of recognizing the pennons of 
Huntley and Bothwell, at the head of the wel- 
come rescue. Other bands followed, and next 
morning the Queen of Scots found herself at the 
head of an army, supported by a score of chief- 
tains, and ready to march against the rebels and 
murderers, 

In a few days, Glencairn, Rothes, and other 
outlaws, who had been banished with Murray, 
for thwarting her marriage, came to ask her 
pardon and offer their adhesion. A queen’s pro- 
clamation was soon heard at Edinburgh Market 
Cross; and away from that city fled the mur- 
derers Morton, Ruthven, Lindsay, Kerr, George 
Douglas, and their friends; and John Knox fied 
away along with them—for very good reasons 
of his own, no doubt; for he had openly declared 
the murder of the puliron David a very praise- 
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worthy thing. Mary now made Huntley her 
Lord Chancellor, in Morton’s room; and gave 
Bothwell, on whose military energy she had the 
strongest reliance, the abbey lands of Hadding- 
ton, lately possessed by Maitland of Lethington. 
She informed Murray she had pardoned him, 
hoping for his future good behavior; whereupon 
that earl wrote a secret letter to the Earl of Bed- 
ford and Randolph, at Berwick, praying them to 
befriend the exiled homicides, as he himself had 
also been befriended; and then prepared to join 
Queen Mary, who had returned in triumph to 
Edinburgh, on 18th of March. 

On her arrival at Holyrood, the wretched 
young king was induced to protest before the 
council that he had had no part in the killing of 
Rizzio; and Mary, by proclamation, ordered 
that no one, in future, should couple the king 
with this vile act. She affected to think that he 
was led away by his wicked advisers; and thus, 
while she seemed to pronounce him guiltless, 
really pronounced him helpless. And as such, 
every one, rebels and loyal alike, now began to 
regard him. He soon became sensible of an 
altered state of things, and began to exhibit his 
discontent. He found Mary incensed against his 
father, the Earl of Lennox, whose intriguing 
spirit she dreaded; and when she forbade the 
latter to come to court, Darnley rode off to Stir- 
ling to mingle his discontents with those of the 
earl. From this time forward there was no 
longer any real confidence between Mary and 
her husband. She dreaded that he and his 
father would form a league with the nobility to 
depose her, and took the precaution of warning 
Murray against doing anything to encourage 
him. Finding that she could not dispense with 
the assistance of her brother, and also resolved 
to keep him for safety on her side, she took that 
pitiless traitor again into her service, and made 
him her prime minister. She also labored earn- 
estly to reconcile him to Bothwell, Athol, and 
others of her adherents—but unsuccessfully. 

For the next three months the Queen of Scots 
occupied a chamber in the Castle of Edinburgh, 
and prepared for the birth of her child. During 
her retirement, she felt in safety, but was really 
under a kind of restraint, seeing that the Castel- 
lan, the Earl of Mar, uncle and adherent of the 
Earl of Murray, would not permit any of her 
loyal nobles to have access to her; and these 
things, together with the idea of the natural 
danger attending her approaching labor, kept 
her mind in a state of anxiety. She made her 
will, and prepared for the worst. But on 19th 
of June, 1566, was safely born a prince, who, 





thirty-five years later, united the long opposing 
crowns of England and Scotland. Darnley, who 
was always free to visit her at the castle, came 
to see her on the afternoon of that day; on 
which occasion a very striking and memorable 
interview took place between Mary and her ill- 
fated husband. She lay quietly on her couch, 
surrounded by her women, when she was told 
the king was coming. She then bid them raise 
her up a litthe, and taking the child as Darnley 
drew near the bed, addressed him with a solem- 
nity which must have made him shrink into 
himself. 

**My lord!” exclaimed she, putting the boy 
into his hands, ‘‘take your son. I here protest 
before God, and as I shall answer it at the great 
day of judgment, he is your own and-no other’s; 
and I am willing that all, both ladies and others, 
bear witness of this; for he is so much your son, 
that I fear it may be the worse for him here- 
after |” 

Darnley listened with embarrassment to this 
terrible speech, which showed how keenly Mary 
remembered his stupid treachery and the insult- 
ing reports which he had countenanced. Turn- 
ing to Sir William Standen, the queen then 
said— 

‘‘This is he who shall unite the crowns of 
these two realms.” 

‘* Nay, madam,” returned the Master of Horse, 
‘surely, he is not to succeed before your majesty 
and the king’s grace.” 

‘*Ah!” said Mary, in a languid, hopelessness 
of tone, and sinking back on her couch, ‘his 
father has broken to me.” 

‘Is this your promise, madam?” exclaimed 
Darnley, embarrassed and half angry; ‘‘is this 
your promise, to forgive and forget ?”’ 

“I have forgiven ali,” answered the queen; 
‘*but,” added she solemnly, ‘‘I never can for- 
get. What, if Faudonside’s pistol had shot? 
What would have become of us all—of him, 
(pointing to the child,) of me, and even your- 
self?” 

‘*Madam, these things are past and gone,” 
answered her husband, in a tone of increasing 
ill-humor,. a 

‘Let them go, then,” was the final response 
of Mary, as she turned on her side, exhausted 
by such an agitating colloquy. 

To understand the differences between this 
fated pair—differences which have been so 
wrested and recorded to Mary’s prejudice—it. 
should be remembered that Elizabeth had refused 
to recognize him as king or prince-consort; that 
the nobles disliked him, and that he was espe- 
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cially the enemy of Murray, whom the unhappy 
queen was obliged to conciliate and listen to. 
Thence resulted the anger of Darnley, his quar- 
rels with one who was herself helpless, and all 
that palace history so vilely narrated by Bu- 
chanan, Knox, and other opponents of the queen. 
Murray’s influence was gall and wormweod to the 
young man, who hated the very shadow of that 
arch-conspirator, and would sometimes swear he 
would have him stabbed, or otherwise put out 
of the way, for his treachery. Mary rebuked 
these violent threats, which filled her with alarm, 
and the matter came to Murray’s ears. | Detest- 
ing Murray, Darnley never objected against 
Bothwell, the queen’s chief adherent—a notice- 
able fact at a time when Buchanan pretends her 
passion for that blockish chieftain had begun to 
exhibit itself. That suborned scribe says that, 
after the birth of James, Mary visited Alloa 
Castle by water, leaving poor Darnley to go by 
land; that she went with “pirates” and some 
of Bothwell’s men, and that on her way she went 
about handling the ropes of the vessel and ask- 
ing questions, in a very bold, unwomanly 
manner. This is one of those things which read 
so darkly in Mary’s biography. Buchanan 
leaves us to imagine some immodest escapade— 
not informing us that, with the queen were the 
Earls of Murray and Argyll, the Countesses of 
Mar and Argyll, the Maries, and other ladies 
and attendants, and that the “pirates” were the 
coxswains of the Lord High Admiral of Scotland, 
James, Earl of Bothwell. The reason the petu- 
lant Darnley was not on board the crowded little 
vessel was, that he did not want to be cheek by 
jowl with the man he hated and meant to stab, 
some day. Buchanan’s history is on a level with 
Knox’s theology. 

At this time, the queen prayed M. de Castel- 
nau, the French ambassador, to reconcile the 
king with Murray and the rest of the nobles. 
But the reconciliation which he contrived to bring 
about was hollow and brief. The restoration 
of Maitland of Lethington threw him into an- 
other fierce effervescence. Murray and Athol 
warmly interceded for Secretary Maitland—an 
able brain, indispensable in the management of 
their plots—and their wish had the force of a 
command. Darnley, who well knew Lethington 
was one of the murderers of Rizzio and the tool 
of Murray, told the queen plainly she ought 
never admit such a man again into her presence ; 
but in vain. The young king found the influ- 
ence of Murray greater than his own, and was 
excessively indignant to see all the murderers 
coming home by degrees, in spite of his efforts 





to keep them out, At last he quarreled openly 
with Murray, declaring he deserved to be be- 
headed for treason. . Bothwell. also quarreled 
with that earl, and maintained an angry alterca- 
tion with him in the queen’s presence, concerning 
lands belonging to Lethington which had been 
granted to Bothwell, and which Murray wished 
to have restored. 

‘‘] would rather lose my life!” exclaimed 
Bothwell, impatiently. 

‘*‘ Twenty as good men as you should lose their 
lives ere Lethington be reft!” retorted Murray. 

The poor queen could only, look. helplessly 
from one to the other. But Murray had his 
way, in the end. 

At this period, Darnley wrote, by his father’s 
advice, to the pope and -the king of France, to 
complain that Mary was lukewarm in her attach- 
ment to her religion, and too favorable to the 
heretical faction. This correspondence became 
known to the queen, and she felt still more con- 
vinced that, in his desire to obtain authority, her 
consort would have recourse to any means what- 
ever that might further his projects.. From this 
time, distrust and often-recurring discord were 
guests in all the palaces of the Queen of Scots. 
She and Darnley were in the habit of arguing 
warmly on state affairs, quarreling for a space, 
and then becoming reconciled—only to argue 
and fall out again. The curse of blood that was 
upon their union began to show its deadly work- 
ing. But it was not Mary who brought it; nor 
Darnley, either. 

In September, this year, occurred one of the 
most notable of these royal quarrels, Mary 
prepared to go to Edinburgh, to open a conyen- 
tion of the nobility. Darnley desired to share 
with her the royal office of presiding on the 
occasion. But he was disappointed. We may 
be sure Mary was resolved not to.make him any 
concession whereby he may in any way supplant 
her authority. At all events, she went alone to 
Edinburgh, and, on her arrival there, received a 
letter from old Lennox, to say his son was 
resolved to leave the country and go beyond 
seas. The queen referred the letter to the lords, 
and these appeared to be surprised. They 
wished to see him, and know the truth from 
himself. In a few days, Darnley came to town; 
but refused to enter Holyrood House, hearing 
that Murray and Lethington were lodged there. 
The end of it was that the queen was obliged to go 
out and coax him in, likea spoiledchild. Nextday, 
there was a meeting of the council in the queen’s 
room, and Darnley being present, his purpose to 
go beyond seas was openly announced—perhaps, 
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to his surprise. The queen spoke, begging the 
lords to ask him his reasons, seeing he would not 
tell them to her in private; and then, taking his 
hand, she besought him to speak out, and not to 
spare her, if he had anything to lay against her. 
But the poor youth, in the midst of those op- 
posed, as he well knew, to any assumption of 
authority on his part, would not reply. Du 
Croc, the French envoy, who was present, also 
begged him to speak. At last, he said, care- 
lessly, they had given him no cause for his 
resolution; then, turning away, exclaimed— 

‘Adieu, madam; you shall not see my face 
for a long time;” and so departed. 

This has been recorded as Darnley’s folly. 
And yet he had his reasons for what he did. 
The truth was, that Mary and the lords were just 
now of one mind respecting him. She distrusted 
him, and feared some new treachery on his part; 
and the nobles also dreaded to see his influence 
paramount. The young man knew he could not 
plead his cause in that council. He was also 
aware that the Queen of England was preparing 
for him a studied insult at the christening of his 
child, and that the queen and the lords were not 
indisposed to permit it. Buchanan, as regards 
this business, is anxious to put Bothwell forward 
as a cause of dissension. But there is no need 
to combat such an exploded fallacy. The plain 
authentic tale is enough for the truth of this 
history. Mary had married Darnley to obtain a 
friend and supporter. But he betrayed her; 
and, strongly distrusting him, she was obliged 
to conciliate his enemies and her own. She met 
Lethington with favor, and at last brought about 
& general reconciliation between Bothwell and her 
loyal nobles and the chiefs of the congregation. 
Some historians—Miss Strickland, in particular, 
who writes in too amiable a style, so to speak— 
try to show that Mary felt affectionately toward 
Darnley at this time. But the truth is, that, 
though she hoped for a future change, which 
may allow them to live more happily together, 
she still feared himself and his plotting father, 
and necessarily behaved with a reserve which 
must have nourished the ill temper of her hus- 
band. She certainly loved her sceptre better 
than her husband; not so very unbecoming a 
thing in a queen. 

On 24th of September, Queen Mary issued 
orders that her nobles and other tenants of the 
crown should attend her on a royal iter, or eyre, 
towards Jedburgh, where she intended to hold 
assizes for the trial of certain predatory Scotts, 
Elliotts, and others. The Earl of Bothwell, who 
was her March Lieutenant, proceeded to the 
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appointed place in advance of the queen. On 
6th October, he was wounded and disabled ina 
seuffie witn a stout reiver; named Elliott of the 
Park, and his authority set at defiance. Mary 
now set forward for the Border, with all the chief 
persons of her court, as she was accustomed to 
do on similar eyres. Buchanan speaks of her as 
flying away in haste, ‘like ane mad woman,” 
by great post-journeys, in the sharp time of win- 
ter, (Seginning of October,) to see her paramour, 
on hearing of his wound! On 9th of October, 
she reached the assize town of Jedburgh, and 
having already heard of Bothwell’s accident, sat 
down to try causes for a week, instead of flying. 
On 16th, she rode over to see that first military 
officer of her realm, where he lay at Castle Her- 
mitage, and was accompanied by the Earls of 
Murray and Huntley, Secretary Lethington, a 
number of gentlemen, and some ladies. Attended 
by these, she conferred with the wounded man, 
heard his report, signed papers, gaye him further 
orders, and then, escorted as before, rode back 
to Jedburgh the same day. Buchanan, who 
wrote his boek after Mary’s English imprison- 
ment, is as base and false as usual, in his account 
of this affair; and it is degrading to the dignity 
of history to see how he is followed by the heavy 
and colorless Robertson, some French writers, 
and others. A few documents and dates, set 
forth by an industrious lady in our time, have 
shown the unworthiness of such chroniclers. 
Buchanan says, Mary brought Bothwell back 
with her to Jedburgh, and grew sick with the 
fatigue of nursing him. She was sick in bed 
the morning after her return; and Bothwell did 
not come to Jedburgh till eight days subse- 
quently—that is, on the 25th of October; and 
then he found the queen still weak in bed. 

Her Jedburgh sickness was very severe. She 
had ridden forty miles, in going to and coming 
from Hermitage, and ‘fatigue of body combined 
with anxiety of mind to prostrate her. Secre- 
tary Lethirgton—one of the destroyers of Rizzio 
and Darnley, of Bothwell and Mary—speaking 
of the queen at this time, says the root of it was 
the king, ‘‘who,” he adds, ‘‘has recompensed 
her for her goodness toward him by ingrati- 
tude.” Not a word of Bothwell or the amour. 
That afterthought is to come when they want to 
dethrone Mary.and defame her forever. Mary’s 
disease was, in fact, aggravated by the report 
of Du Croc, whom she had sent to conciliate 
Darnley. But the young man refused to be con- 
ciliated, unless the Queen should concede to him 
his proper authority. On the third day of her. 
illness, she thought she was dying, and gave 
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solemn directions concerning her affairs. Though 
a Catholic, she demanded the prayers of the Re- 
formed Congregation, to gratify Murray and the 
rest, imploring them to give peace to Scotland, 
and be faithful to her son. She also recom- 
mended toleration in matters of religion, forgave 
all who had offended her—mentioning her ab- 
sent husband among them—and asked forgive- 
ness for her own errors and short-comings. She 
had a succession of vomitings, dwams, or swoon- 
ings, cramps and delirium. At times she lay 
stiff and cold, as if dead, and the women cried 
out. But Nau, her physician, ordered the most 
energetic friction of her limbs, and by slow de- 
grees she came out of what seemed the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. On the day of her worst 
fit, the 25th October, Bothwell found himself 
well enough to ride over from Hermitage, and sit 
at the council board with Murray, Huntley, 
Athol, Caithness, and the other nobles. 

On 27th of October, Darnley heard of the 
queen’s illness, and on 28th, came to Jedburgh 
from Glasgow. He remained but one night. Bu- 
chanan says he was coldly received. This was 
not unlikely; for the lords were his enemies and 
murderers. Mary, in her sickness, would have 
very little to say or do on the occasion; though 
it is not impossible, she thought he might have 
come to her sooner, and allowed him to see her 
discontent. On 9th November, being sufficiently 
recovered, she left Jedburgh, with her court and 
judiciary; (Buchanan, in the journal subse- 
quently concocted to criminate her, says she set 
out with Bothwell, on 5th,) and so proceeded, 
by Kelso, Home Castle, and other places, toward 
Berwick on Tweed, where—still surrounded by 
her nobles—she had a courteous interview with 
Sir John Forster, the English Governor. Thence 
the trayeled to Dunbar and Tantallon, and, on 
20th of November, reached Craigmillar Castle. 

At Craigmillar, situated a couple of miles out 
of Edinburgh, Mary spent some of her heaviest 
hours; and the name is closely interwoven with 
the argument of Darnley’s approaching fate. 
When she had been about a week at this place, 
he came to visit her; but being restrained and 
unhappy in the presence of Murray and Lething- 
ton, for whom his face always wore ® look of 
gloom, he-soon went away. Du Croc, the French 
ambassador, records that at that time, the queen 
was full of sorrow—forever sighing and weeping, 
and wishing she were dead. 

‘“Matters,” he writes to Archbishop Beton, 
“are going on worse and worse between the 
royal pair, and unless through the special inter- 
vention of God, no good understanding will be 
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likely to take place; for Darnley will never 
humble himself as he ought, and the queen can- 
not see him in conference with any of her nobles 
without suspecting a plot between them.” 

Mary was now, in fact, in the midst of plot- 
ters; she breathed an atmosphere of plots. Her 
husband and his father were feebly plotting to 
establish a strong Catholic party, and make the 
former “ king-matrimonial;” while her great 
lords, Murray, Argyll, Huntley, Bothwell, Le- 
thington, and the rest of the Protestant party, 
who knew that Darnley was in correspondence 
with the Pope, and who were sure of Queen 
Elizabeth’s countenance and aid, were conspiring 
the unhappy youth’s destruction—making, at the 
same time, deceitful professions of sympathy with 
herself. If stone-walls, which, they say, have 
ears, had also a tongue, those of Craigmillar 
could have given a fearful report of deadly 
whispers. For Darnley was, in about two months, 
to be strangled by the Douglases; in another 
month or two, Bothwell was to be chased from 
the realm and the authentic page of history for- 
ever, and then Mary, doubly widowed, a disho- 
nored woman and discrowned queen, was to lie, 
weeping her dreary imprisonment, in the Castle 
of Lochleven. The walls were silent, however, 
and the programme of all these things reste 
darkly shut up in the brain of James, ‘‘ the Good 
Earl of Murray ”—as the people of Scotland are 
still fond of calling that subtle homicide. 

The conspiracy which destroyed Darnley, was 
carried out like that which affected Rizzio’s 
death. In the latter case, Murray, Lethington, 
and their friends, were outlaws, for rebellion 
against Mary’s marriage, while Morton and the 
Douglases were in power. Now, the latter were 
in exile, for killing David, and the others were 
at the queen’s right hand. But, as we have 
already said, they were all confederates, leagued 
in one long, deep scheme of revolution, with the 
sure support of Elizabeth; and bound to afford 
each other mutual assistance in all the trying 
chances and emergencies of the work. As Mur- 
ray had been juggled in, on the murder of Rizzio, 
it was now arranged that the Douglases should 
be juggled in, at the death of the next victim. 
In this last sentence is comprehended much of 
the history of the Scottish Reformation—though 
the historians have not so stated the fact. 

The Douglases being needed at home, Marray 
and Maitland tried to procure an amnesty for 
them, applying for that purpose to the King of 
France. The French ambassador, Castlenau, 
made such representations in consequence, that 
Archibald Douglas received permission to enter 
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Scotland from Newcastle, in order to treat of 
terms under which the exiles may return. Ma- 
ry’s treacherous ministers now proceeded to 
arrange their plot. One morning, as the Earl of 
Argyll, Chief Justice, lay in bed, in a small ill- 
furnished chamber of that fatal Castle of Craig- 
millar, an attendant put in his head to say that 
the Earl of Murray and Secretary Lethington 
wished for some private conversation with him. 
Being admitted, the visitors spoke for some time, 
arguing that, as Morton and his friends had mur- 
dered Rizzio to prevent the confiscation of Mur- 
ray’s property and that of his friends, it would 
be only right that they, in turn, should help the 
Douglases. Argyll assented, and they then sent 
for the Earl of Huntley, who agreed with them 
in this, and also in a project for divorcing the 
queen from Darnley. Afterward they proceeded 
to the room of the Earl of Bothwell, and, being 
the four chiefest men in the kingdom, persuaded 
him to join them. Things being thus carefully 
arranged, they all went inte the queen’s pre- 
sence, and their interview with her was of a 
most memorable character. Face to face with 
Mary stood the five most powerful nobles of 
Scotland, to plead with her on behalf of the 
murderers of Rizzio, and tempt her with a plan 
of divoreing and getting rid of Darnley. Leth- 
ington stood forward as their spokesman, and 
began with an insinuating tone of frankness, to 
speak of the queen’s distresses, and the cause of 
them. He lamented the ingratitude of the king, 
expressed fears it may grow from bad to worse, 
and then went on to say that if the Earl of Mor- 
ton and the others, banished by her majesty, 
were but restored, her nobles would form a 
coalition in her service by means of which they 
could bring about a divorcement between her 
majesty and the king, whom they all feared, and 
who was likely to cause some notable trouble in 
the realm. 

As Lethington spoke, he referred, by his looks, 
to the lords, and received from them their assent 
and adhesion to his words. Mary sat and listen- 
ed with a pale face of anxiety, the Maries, Seton 
and Livingston, standing behind her chair. The 
needle-work which she had been shaping for her 
infant’s dress, lay unheeded in her lap, as she 
fixed her eyes on Lethington and turned them 
occasionally on the others who stood before her. 
She seemed affected once or twice, as was but 
natural, considering the theme of the discourse; 
but sustained herself with firmness, She was 
by nature self-possessed, and on this occasion, 
any tendency to weakness was checked by the 
consciousness that Murray and Lethington were 





a pair of designing traitors, and that any propo- 
sition of theirs must contain something of deceit 
and something of danger. To the proposal of 
divorce, she replied that such a thing should be 
brought about regularly and legally, if at all, 
and should in no wise prejudice her child, Other- 
wise, she declared she would not consent to it, 
but would endure whatever miseries her lot may 
have in store for her. Jere Bothwell broke in to 
observe that his own father and mother were 
divorced, and yet his right of inheritance was 
not compromised thereby. Lethington, who 
seemed impatient of Bothwell’s argument, then 
went on to say that after the divorce, Darnley 
should quit the kingdom, or otherwise, live at a 
distance from the queen, 

‘‘It is a weary argument,” said Mary, with a 
sigh, after a pause of sadness. ‘‘This weird is 
hard to bear, and yet to put it from me, may be 
a sharp and a sore effort. My lord may change. 
He is young; and methinks it were well I my- 
self should leave the realm for a time. Perad- 
venture”—with a glance at Murray—‘ matters 
may tend all the better in my absence. There 
be those ready to take my place, and rule this 
people—a task which has more of sorrow than 
solace in it, God wot—and one I would be hap- 
pily quit of.” 

The queen spoke with a feeling of bitterness, 
in which despondency was largely mingled, and 
Lethington, in reply, went on to assure her that 
nothing should prejudice the right of her son. 

‘‘Can ye not see, madam, that we, who are of 
your chief nobility, shall be able to bring this 
about? My Lord of Murray here, who, like 
your grace, has a scrupulous mind, will join in 
anything we undertake, and look through his 
fingers at whatever may be necessary to do.” 

‘«My lords,” answered the queen, who saw 
the necessity of guarding herself against the 
insidious men who stood before her and tempted 
her; ‘I will ye do nothing that may touch my 
honor and corscience as # queen. I hope Hea- 
ven, in its own good time, will bring some reme- 
dy. My lord, who is yet young, may, in time, 
change his ways, He is now led astray by those 
who are no less his enemies than mine.” 

«Let us, madam, guide the business amongst 
us,” said Lethington. ‘‘ Your majesty shall see 
nothing but geod, and everything approved by 
the parliament and the nobility.” 

This closed the interview. The earls and their 
spokesmen bowed themselves out of Mary’s cab- 
net, her eyes fixed thoughtfully on them while 
they remained in sight, and theirs turned on the 
matting as they ‘withdrew—looking like men 
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glad to feel that a disagreeable business was well 
over. This remarkable conversation was re- 
corded by the earls of Huntley and Argyll, 
several years later, at the request of the impri- 
soned Mary. Some historians seem to discredit 
it as a partial narrative. But it contains nothing 
to justify doubt; and its simple statement shows 
even less of the complicity of Murray and the 
others than is found in other unquestioned docu- 
ments. Mary was not the woman to put herself 
in the power of those whom she knew to be her 
enemies, by any expression of bitterness against 
Darnley or any encouragement of their projects. 
Her observations were natural, sensible and dig- 
nified. But this document leaves no doubt that 
a conspiracy was entered into by the nobles 
against Darnley, and that Murray was the head 
of it—the first mover in Darnley’s murder. 

With respect to the real feelings of Mary at 
this crisis, it is scarcely to be doubted that she 
feared violence of some kind was meditated for 
Darnley. She knew that he was as helpless as 
herself; and while she dreaded his machinations, 
she felt it necessary to favor those traitors and 
plotters who promised to keep the crown on her 
head. She moved between Scylla and Charybdis; 
but she was certainly resolved to be Queen of 
Scotland. She knew that when Murray and the 
rest talked of crushing the plots of Darnley, they 
meant something which may crush himself. 
Still, she was obliged to accept their show of 
sympathy. In the words of Luther, she might 
have said—‘‘TI can do nothing else—God help 
me!” 

CHAPTER XII 
Conspiracy of the Nobles at Craigmillar Castle for the 
recall of Morton and the other Murderers, and the 
destruction of Darnley—Bonds of Assassination signed 
by Murray and his party, on one side, and Morton and 
his Friends on the other—Queen Elizabeth’s device 
to increase the discord between Mary and Darnley— 


Baptism of the Infant—Amnesty of the Murderers— 
Darnley’s passionate indignation—His sickness. 
We'll desert him? 


Full twenty thousand have done that already. 
We must do more, my countrymen ; in short. 


We—we must kill him! WaLLENSTEIN. 
He came and went, and left me what I am. 
‘ SHELLEY. 


Mary was now persuaded, against her will, to 
regard Morton and the rest with a feeling of 
greater leniency. As we have said, the French 
ambassador had obtained from her permission 
that Archibald Douglas should come to Scotland 
on the part of his exiled chief. In a letter 
written by this man to the queen, several years 
later, for the purpose of clearing himself in some 
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way from the charge of being one of Darnley’s 
actual murderers, he sets forth the secret history 
of those dark days at Craigmillar. When he 
came to Murray, Lethington and the others, to 
arrange for the return of the Douglases, he was 
told that the marriage of the queen not having 
turned out happily, the young king was to bo 
checked; and it was at the same time proposed 
that Morton should join in a bond of the nobility, 
the object of which was the redress of the queen. 
The terrible meaning of these conspirators was 
masked by a certain speciousness of language 
which could be interpreted either in a mild or 
murderous manner by those concerned. Morton 
and the others, who were then at Newcastle, in 
communication with the English officials, con- 
sented at once and signed the bond. ‘They were 
all, of course, ready to pity the poor queen and 
bring Darnley to order! This Bond of Assassi- 
nation was drawn up by Sir James Balfour, 
sometime Catholic Parson of Fliske, who, having 
formerly been one of the murderers of Cardinal 
Beton, must have found something congenial in 
the document; which set forth that it was thought 
necessary for the good of the commonweal by 
the Scottish nobility, undersigned, that such a 
young fool and proud tyrant should not reign 
and bear rule over them, and-that he should be 
taken off one way or other—the enterprisers 
engaging to stand together and defend those who 
should take the good work in hand. The most 
influential peers in Scotland put their names to 
this dreadful paper—which they gave into the 
custody of Bothwell. 

That savage conspiracy was hatched and 
ripened in Craigmillar Castle, during the queen’s 
stay there, from 20th November to December 7th, 
a space which included Darnley’s sojourn of a 
week in her company. On 3d of December he went 
away to Stirling, in a dissatisfied state of mind; 
and no doubt with reason; for the queen’s lords, 
while they plotted his fate, could hardly behave 
toward: him with any great show of courtesy. 
His angry departure left the queen very sorrow- 
ful and unhappy. On 7th of December, she 
went from Craigmillar to Holyrood House. The 
day was Darnley’s birth-day; but there was no 
festivity now; balls, feasts, games and masque- 
rades were neglected. The curse of discord 
darkened all the palaces of Scotland, and Mary 
was never destined to see them joyous again. 
As the time of the young prince’s baptism was 
approaching, Mary left Edinburgh, on 10th, and 
proceeded to Stirling, where the ceremony was 
to take place. Buchanan’s base journal says 
she went there with Bothwell on 5th. But Miss 
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Strickland is fatal to that unfaithful chronicler, 
and blasts his fame with her unanswerable show 
of dates. She brains him with her lady’s fan. 
On Mary’s arrival, she found Darnley, who dis- 
trusted Mar, Governor of Stirling, lodging in a 
private house of the town, and induced him to go 
with her into the castle. Here the queen’s dis- 
tress of mind was very visible to all about her. 
‘«‘So many and great sighs as she would give,” 
says Sir James Melville, ‘‘that it was pity to 
hear her, and few were over careful to comfort 
her.” The baptism was one great cause of her 
unhappiness. The Earl of Bedford was coming 
out of England, bearing a massive silver font, 
worth over £1000 sterling, and Elizabeth’s spon- 
sorship, for the child. But that queen had 
ordered the earl not to recognize Darnley as 
king, by amy means, or treat him with any re- 
spect. This was a cruel and bloody mandate of 
the British sovereign; and so must history re- 
gard it. By this means she could render more 
desperate those fiends of discord which saddened 
the married life of Mary Stuart; and that was 
enough. The face of Elizabeth was the face of 
affection; but her act was one of relentless 
cruelty. The miserable Darnley argued angrily 
that his wife should not have, allowed Elizabeth 
and the Protestant lords of Scotland to overbear 
her in that manner; that she should have re- 
fused to receive Bedford unless he acknowledged 
the undoubted rank of Mary’s consort. And it 
is hard to condemn the young man for this; he 
argued fairly and justly. But Mary was too fee- 
le to offend Elizabeth and thwart the wishes of 
her own advisers ; and then Darnley had behaved 
so basely to his wife that she did not love him 
sufficiently to dare everything for his sake. She 
resolved to accept, but with sighs and tears, as 
we have seen, the humiliation forced upon him 
and upon herself by the royal British tigress— 
little James’s loving godmother. The poor 
father, to escape insult, was to stay in a back 
room during the christening, if he pleased. . 
Queen Mary sent Sir James Melville to meet 
the Earl of Bedford and his company, now on 
their way across the border; and it gives us an 
idea of the helplessness of her situation to know 
that this envoy was commanded to have first 
speech of the Earl, and justify the queen to him 
against the reports of her enemies and the false- 
hoods which, says Melville, (the partisan rather 
of Murray and his party than the Queen of Scots, ) 
they invented against her. When the earl had 
arrived in Edinburgh, he was lodged in the Duke 
of Chatelherault’s house in the Kirk of Field; 
and, on the 14th of December, he reached Stirl- 








ing, accompanied by Mr. Christopher Hatton, 
and a company of knights and gentlemen to the 
number of eighty persons. Mary received the 
embassy in great state; but Darnley was not 
present. Her calumniators point to certain oo- 
currences of that time as evidences of her harsh- 
ness toward Darnley; such as his absences from 
her receptions, and state occasions; when they 
well knew that it was the young man’s own 
angry and most natural wish to keep aloof from 
Murray, Mar and the rest, who looked on him 
with sinister eyes, and from the English envoys, 
part of whose mission it was to overlook and in- 
sult him. Buchanan, in his very mean way, says 
the poor young man could not show himself, be- 
cause the queen had not provided him with 
clothes! Du Croc, writing to Catharine de 
Medecis at that time, tells her how Darnley fears 
the English envoys will do something to affront 
him. And this is the key of that household his- 
tory, which Buchanan and the murderers so 
labored to distort. 

On the day of the baptism, Darnley was in 
high state of excitement and exasperation. He 
did not appear at the ceremony; but he sent 
several messages to Du Croc, requesting an in- 
terview, which the ambassador persisted in re- 
fusing, not wishing to be involved in any sort of 
altercation or scene with one so excited. The 
old man was so tried by his behavior on this and 
other occasions, that he pronounced it incurably 
bad. Meantime the child received baptism in 
the chapel royal, according to the rites of the 
Catholic church, and was named Charles James— 
the Countess of Argyll holding him at the font, for 
the amiable, absent godmother, Queen Elizabeth. 
The Earls of Huntley, Murray and Bothwell, 
and other lords as well, refused to go into the 
chapel or take any part in the rite. They stood 
at the door, scrupulously keeping their Protest- 
antism from taint. It must have been a heavy 
ceremony to Mary Stuart, and one ominous of 
the cloudy days to come. For the father of the 
child was absent, and the rites looked maimed 
without him. And it was the same at the ban- 
quet which followed. He who should have sat 
by the queen in the hall, and worn the most hos- 
pitable and happy countenance there, remained 
in a remote corner of the building, eating his 
own heart and drinking agua vite, and trem- 
bling with the sense of insult and the desire of 
revenge. 

But Queen Mary did her best to grace’ the 
festival of her child, and do honor to her guests. 
She sat surrounded by the English, French and 
Piedmontese representatives, while the Earls of 
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Huntley, Murray and Bothwell served her as 
carver, cupbearer and sewer. A number of 
nobles bore white torches and supported various 
other parts in the festivity—-which was, in all 
respects, a very picturesque pageant—with a 
cértain dash of savagery to complete the char- 
acter of a feudal banquet. At one time the 
feasters were on the point of coming to blows. 
The matter was this. The French gentlemen 
and the queen’s French servants were jealous of 
the attention shown to the English, and Bastian, 
Mary’s Master of the Revels, got up a device, 
which, he thought, would turn the scale against 
the Southrons. He brought in his second course 
on a platform with wheels—a crowd of satyrs 
running before with whips to clear the way, and 
playing in antic fashion to amuse the company. 
They put their hands under their tails and 
wagged them, making the offended Britons think 
they acted in derision of them, seeing that, for 
some peculiarity of old costume, the Scots were 
in the habit of calling their neighbors ‘‘ the long- 
tailed English.” Mr. Christopher Hatton, Mr. 
Lyggon and others, sat sulkily down on the floor 
behind the board, that they should not see them- 
selves scorned, as they thought; and the former 
told Melville that, but for the queen’s presence, 
he would stab the knave, Bastian, who had done 
it all for spite! The growling and threatening 
grew so loud behind the queen’s back, that she as 
well as Lord Bedford and others, turned round 
to see what the matter was. Melville came for- 
ward to explain it, and Mary and the earl were 
at pains to allay the angry feelings of the occasion. 

Two days after this, the queen offered another 
show of festivity—for the creation of her son 
Duke of Rothsay and Earl of Carrick. There 
was a great display of fireworks—“ artillery 
fire-balls, fire-spears and other things pleasant 
for the sight of man,” says an old diary. The 
use of gunpowder on this occasion must have 
offered many deadly suggestions to Murray and 
the other conspirators. Adam Blackwood, one 
of the earliest defenders of Mary, says they in- 
tended to destroy Darnley by an explosion dur- 
ing the fire-shows. It is certain he did not give 
them an opportunity to do so; for he remained 
closely shut up in his own apartment during the 
festivities. . 

At this time Archibald Douglas returned from 
the Earl of Morton, and, after a conference with 
Murray and Lethington, took back to him the 
assurance of an amnesty. Buchanan, Robertson 
and others, say Mary granted it at the solicita- 
tien of Bothwell. But the Earl of Bedford, ina 
letter to Cecil, shows that it was due to the lat- 








ter for his favor and good will; and Morton 
himself thanks Cecil for the same; while Queen 
Elizabeth in a letter to Throckmorton declares 
the earl was restored to oblige her—* upon in- 
stance made by our order at the Earl of Bedford’s 
being with the queen.” The ambassador of 
France and the Scottish lords also joined in this 
importunity. So that, though Bothwell may 
have supported it, and doubtless did, his merit 
respecting the result, must be considered a very 
trifling dividend, after all. Mary gave way and 
granted the amnesty—only excepting three men— 
George Douglas, the Postulate; Kerr, of Faudon- 
side; and Patrick Bellenden—those who had 
insulted her with brandished arms in Holyrood, 
on the night of David’s death. After this con- 
cession, her heaviness of heart seems to have 
increased, Du Croc went to see her one day, 
and found her on her bed, weeping bitterly, and 
complaining of all her vexations. She, doubtless, 
anticipated the rage of Darnley on the subject of 
the pardon; and she was not mistaken, When 
the act, restoring those whom he knew to be 
traitors and murderers, was published, on 24th 
December, he quitied Stirling in a paroxysm of 
rage, without taking leave of the queen, and 
hurried off to his father at Glasgow. Those 
murderers could easily guess what they might 
expect, if ever Darnley had power in Scotland. 
Mary spent her joyless Christmas-tide at the 
house of Lord Drummond; whence she went 
back on Ist January to Stirling, and here she 
heard that her husband was ill of the small-pox, 
in Glasgow. It was subsequently said the young 
man was poisoned before he quitted Stirling; and 
Buchanan—himself one of the poisoners of his- 
tory—has not failed to make the most of that 
malignant gossip. But the Earl of Bedford, 
writing from Berwick; and also Sir William 
Drury—men who would have heard the worst 
of the queen, in a case of the kind, say it was 
‘‘the small pockes,” (little pokes, or pockets in 
the skin,) and that Mary had sent her physician 
to attend him. Darnley himself had asked for 
that physician—a fact which pretty fairly disposes 
of the poisoning part of the business. And yet the 
advocates of the Maine Law would insist that the 
youth had been poisoned—and, not without 6 
show of truth. For his drinking habits, in the 
distraction of his mind, could not have failed to 
produce his heavy sickness. At this time the 
English government had especial cause to enter- 
tain feelings hostile to Lord Darnley ; for, a man 
named Rogers, being arrested and examined by 
order of Elizabeth, stated that the consort of the 
Scottish queen had been intriguing with the 
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Cholmleys, and other Catholics of the West of 
England, for the restoration of the old religion 
in Britain. He and Mary had also been in com- 
munication with the plotting Countess of Lennox, 
his mother, then in the Tower; and also with 
Arthur Pole, imprisoned in the same place—the 
latter of whom had offered to surrender his claim 
as descendant of George, Duke of Clarence, in 
favor of the queen and king of Scots. These 
things excited the anger of Elizabeth, both 
against Mary and her spouse, especially the 
latter. Just then reports of some contem- 
plated attempts against Protestantism were rife 
in the country; and the Marquis of Moretta, 
ambassador of the Duke of Savoy—whose ap- 
pearances seem always to have had something 
fatal for Mary Stuart—arrived in Scotland on 
behalf of the Catholic princes of the Continent, 
to agitate a religious combination against Eliza- 
beth. In connection with this scheme, the Pope 
had already transmitted to Darnley’s address, a 
sum of money, which had been intercepted and 
kept by the Earl of Northumberland, and the 
young man showed an earnest desire to do every- 
thing in his power to annoy Elizabeth. Buta 
fate of discomfiture was on allsuch plans. Mary 
and Darnley could have agreed on this Catholic 
question—and did certainly agree upon it. But 
they differed on other subjects; and this differ- 
ence, so artfully promoted by their enemies, was 
full of failure and destruction. The result of the 
examination of Rogers was, that the reformed 
Scottish nobles regarded Darnley with an in- 
crease of dread and ill-feeling, and at the same 
time truly felt that anything undertaken against 
such a dangerous agent of Popery, would have 
the support or the connivance of Elizabeth and 
her ministers. The reader of history should take 
all these collateral facts of this Darnley tragedy 
into consideration, and be thus enabled to liber- 
ate his mind from the falsehoods of Buchanan 
and Knox, who would narrow tle subject down 
to a criminal household antipathy. The latter, 
no doubt, has the advantage of that simplicity 
which belongs to the dramatic sentiment, and is 
always best appreciated by the general mind. The 
Buchanan story of Mary and Darnley, is the old 
story of Clytemnestra and Agamemnon—guilty 
love, guilty hatred—and the catastrophe. But 
modern history and the antique stage are 
different things; and to a great many, the dis- 
covery of truth will certainly be as interesting as 
the proprieties of the drama. Darnley’s fate was 
due to a great number of consenting or conflict- 
ing causes—such as the reader has already been 
enabled to recognize, The real causes of great 





events are very often overlooked—as the mora 
ists and critics of history have repeatedly re- 
marked—and, in hastening to the Kirk of Field, 
the general reader pays too little attention to 
those Cutholic plots then discovered, the politic 
anger of Elizabeth, and the ercouragement ga- 
thered therefrom by the deadly enemies of Darn- 
ley. He who ‘teadily follows the course of this 
narration through a broad field of facts—the 
number of. which has been latterly increased— 
will not need any labored refutation of Br 
chanan’s assertions, adapted in his day, to a 
bitter and an unscrupulous purpose. The plain 
tale puts him down—as has been said. 

The banded and bonded Scottish nobles now 
began to put their deadly machinery in move~ 
ment. The unhappy queen having refused to 
lend herself to the scheme of divorce, they turned 
to the more decisive alternative, and prepared to 
slay Darnley, whose fate, they believed, perhaps 
truly, she would not too bitterly lament; while 
they felt safe that she could, at all events, do 
nothing to avenge it, against the murderous 
league of the chieftains which then beset the 
throne. The operations of these men resémbled 
those of the cat in the fable, who, living in the 
centre of the tree, the top of which was, tenanted 
by an eagle, and the hollow root by a sow and 
her little ones, moved up and down, making her 
neighbors mortally afraid of one another, and so 
leading them to destruction. They feared the 
queen’s reconciliation with her husband; and, in 
the first place, contrived to let Darnley know she 
was about to arrest him; at the same time in- 
forming her that the young man and his father, 
were plotting the seizure of the infant prince and 
her deposition, and raising men for these pur- 
poses. All this had its effect; Darnley grew en- 
raged and used fierce language against the queen 
and her advisers; and this was, of course, re- 
ported to her with exaggerations. In alarm, she 
summoned a privy council at Stirling, on which 
occasion her ministers took care to make such 
representations that, on 13th of January, she 
carried the child in great haste away to the 
Castle of Edinburgh. Here she had Hiegate and 
Holear—the men who had reported Darnley’s 
threats—brought before her; and having coolly 
listened to what they had to say, she was enabled 
to conclude that their assertions were not entirely 
trustworthy, and therefore declined to follow the 
advice of Murray, who would have her raise an 
army and arrest both her husband and his father 
at once. They wished to urge her to something 
on which they may found the base calumnieg 
they meditated. 
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Mary did not believe Darniey, on his sick-bed, 
could plot very dangerously against her, and re- 
fused to sign an order for his arrest. But his 
angry words, and the complication in which she 
saw herself involved by those whom she recog- 
nized as men of blood and false friends, weighed 
heavily on her mind; and her sorrow and dejec- 
tion were visible to all who came into her pre- 
sence. Her feelings were ominous of the catas- 
trophe which wasnow at hand. And yet it is at 
this moment of alarm and distress, and frequent 
weeping over her child, that the suborned Bu- 
chanan has represented her engaged in a bold, 
spirited, and wanton amour with the blockish 
Bothwell—so lately married in her presence and 
with her cheerful countenance, to the Lady Janet 
Gordon—and carrying on with him a copious 
and vehement correspondence, in those forged 
letters so much talked of subsequently, but so 
little believed in at any time—save by those who 
knew least about them. The time, we perceive, 
was not judiciously chosen in this respect. But, 
for the coarse dramatic effects intended, the 
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device was found, nevertheless, to answer its 
purpose in a certain degree. 

Mary had indeed deep causes of grief and 
anxiety; not alone on account of her husband, 
but with respect to the irritable feelings and enig- 
matical ways of Queen Elizabeth, now roused by 
the rumors and whispers of the great Catholic 
plot. Beton, Archbishop of Glasgow, her am- 
bassador at Paris, informed her that the Spanish 
ambassador at the same place had called on him 
and bid him warn the Queen of Scots that a great 
peril was at that moment hanging over her head. 
He went on to say she was in danger of some 
surprise, and advised that her attendants and 
the officers of her household guard should use an 
increased watchfulness. Beton’s letter did not 
reach Mary till Darnley was no more. It show- 
ed—and we can now perceive how truly—that 
the scheme of Darnley’s destruction included that 
of Mary also; and that voices were heard 
abroad, and in the air, so to speak, announcing 
the horror and desolation then suspended, like a 
dark cloud, over that unhappy house of Stuart. 
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THE FISHERMAN’S DREAM. 


BY HENRY 8. CORNWALL. 


I HEARD the steps of midnight, sad and slow; 

I heard the rustling of her dusky robe, 

Like some lone queen, exiled and full of woe, 
And weeping round the globe. 


I heard the murmurs of the falling streams 

Far off and low, that droned a dreamy tune ; 

I wandered down the purple Vale of Dreams, 
Beneath the summer moon. 


And trembling to my open casement, came 
Sweeps of strange music, blown from off the sea. 
Enticing voices seemed to call my name, 

And winds to talk to me. 


0 mortal toiler, come! they seemed to say— 

Lament no longer for thy sad estate. 

Arise, and trim thy sail, and come away, 
And triumph over Fate. 


Gay dwellers in the Happy Isles are we, 

Who know not any care, by night or day. 

Our home lies fair upon the far-off sea ; 
Sad mortal, come away— 


To loll all day beneath the orange trees, 
Beside the noise of crystal spouting springs, 
In spicy climes, with no remembrances 

Of melancholy things. 


Or else along white fields of murmuring foam, 
To chase the creamy ripples as they run— 





Away! away! a thousand miles from home, 
And back before the sun 


Sinks to his evening bath in western floods; 

Or else in great sea shells to float, asleep— 

Rocked by sweet winds that blow from Indian woods, 
Along the placid deep. 


These songs, and more, they sang, that fainter grew 
And died upon the dark, and wholly ceased, 
As morning, with her sandals wet with dew, 

Came flushed along the east. 


I rose: the cool wind swayed my lattice-vine, 

And sunrise burst along the lordly parks. 

I heard the bleat of flocks, the low of kine, 
And songs of soaring larks, 


And distant shepherds piping rustic airs, 

While I, alone, was downcast and opprest— 

Heart-heavy with a weight of fancied cares, 
And worried with unrest. 


But in my heart I heard another voice, 

Low-toned and full of peace, that seemed to say, 

Behold! the creatures of the field rejoice— 
And art thou less than they? 


Know, all conditions tend to perfect ends. 

Perform thy lot: to Heaven leave the rest: 

All things work out the good that God intends, 
And that which is, is best. 











LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP, 


A BIT OF ADVICE AND WARNING. 


BY ALFRED W. COLE. 


Miss Paimeoss and Miss Julia Primrose were 
two very different persons—aunt and niece. The 
aunt was steady, grave, intellectual and highly 
decorous—certainly not handsome, and by no 
means young. The niece was gay, laughing, 
saucy, pretty and nineteen. They were, never- 
theless, attached to each other; for aunt did not 
pretend to exercise too much authority over 
niece, lest it should make herself regarded as a 
lady of a certain (7. ¢. unpleasantly advanced) 
age. Julia, on the other hand, liked her aunt as 
something to plague and worry. Her greatest 
delight was to persuade the good lady that some 
young man was violently in love with her—the 
aunt. The fibs she would invent with this ob- 
ject were, doubtless, very shocking; but she 
had such a merry way of turning aside wrath, 
that poor aunt was obliged to forgive the offence 
within five minutes after the first discovery of 
it. 

They lived in the country, but not alone. 
Miss Julia had a papa, the brother of Miss Prim- 
rose, a good sort of country squire, full of jovial 
hospitality, blessed with a moderate rent-roll, a 
capital cellar, and an equally good hunting stud. 
The family (which consisted only of the three 
individuals thus introduced) seldom visited Lon- 
don. If they did so, it was only for a month, 
during which they took up their abode at one of 
those delightfully economical establishments 
called ‘private hotels,” where your week’s bill 
equals the rest of your annual expenditure, un- 
less you are a monstrously improvident indi- 
vidual. They then made a tour of London 
sights—everything from Mont Blanc and the 
Italian Opera down to the last new dwarf and 
the newest Puseyite chapel: they visited all 
their town friends, ate their heavy dinners, 
danced them into fevers and catarrhs in their 
stuffy ball rooms, and made a weighty list of 
new acquaintances to be invited down to Prim- 
rose Hall in the shooting and hunting season. I 
don’t say anything about the ladies’ milliners, 
dressmakers,’ and jewelers’ bills, which accumu- 
lated with such alarming rapidity on these occa- 
sions, because the ladies were always anxious to 
forget them as soon as possible, and were very 
penitent when they came to reckon up the sum 
total. 








It was the month of October, and Primrose 
Hall had many visitors, and of the usual hetero- 
geneous character. There were sportsmen and 
dandies, politicians and prosers, fast and slow, 
clever and heavy people—making a kind of hu- 
man salad agreeable enough to the palate alto- 
gether, though some of the ingredients might 
not be of the choicest. Amongst others was a 
Mr. Percival Trinket, whom we thus single out 
from the rest because he is the hero of the little 
tale we have to tell, 

Mr. Percival Trinket’s best friends pronounced 
him a very keen fellow—a man with a remarka- 
ble eye to the ‘‘ main chance,’ which means his 
own self-interest. He affected the airs of a 
good-natured, easily-pleased, not very intelligent 
dandy; but he was nothing of the sort. He 
looked on the world as his oyster, which he re- 
solved to open without cutting his fingers, and 
to swallow the contents without sharing an atom 
with any one. The knife he intended to use was 
matrimony. A rich wife was the object of his 
ambition: if young, tant mieux; pretty, better 
still; well born, still more to be rejoiced at; but 
rich, rich, rich, above all things—and so that he 
secured that one quality, he cared little for the 
rest. 

To obtain the prize he aifhed at it was neces- 
sary to make as many eligible friends as possible, 
Few men had more invitations to good country- 
houses than Mr. Trinket: no one of the slightest 
importance omitted him from their list of ball 
invitations, and a great many requested his con- 
pany at dinner. In spite of ali this Mr. Trinket 
had never yet succeeded in the laudable object 
he had been pertinaciously pursuing for four or 
five years. He had been desperately in love with 
twenty ladies (or their fortunes), and had failed 
in securing the heart (or purse) of either. The 
refusals he had received to his numerous offers 
of his hand and heart—he had nothing else, and 
remarkably little of the second—would have 
made most men resolve on bachelorhood for the 
remainder of their days. They had no such 
effect on Mr. Percival Trinket: he had a perfect 
conviction that he must eventually succeed, and 
bore patiently the ninety-nine rebuffs for the 
sake of the one success which he looked on as 
certain in the future. 
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*Deuced nice girl—Miss Julia—don’t you 
think so?” asked Trinket of his friend Mr. 
Foxley, one day in the billiard-room at Prim- 
rose Hall, as they were having a quiet game 
alone. 

“Very,” replied Foxley. 
has no ‘tin.’ ” 

‘¢ How do you mean?” inquired Trinket, quite 
staggered at the idea, when he had been seriously 
thinking of paying his addresses te the pretty 
Julia, 

“Don’t you know?” said Foxley, making a 
cannon at the moment, ‘‘ Estates here all en- 
tailed in the male line—Primrose lives up to his 
incom daughter will only have five thousand 
pounds.” 

‘« By Jove!” exclaimed Trinket, quite shocked, 
and feeling that he was wasting his time in 
staying near a girl with only five thousand 
pounds. 

“Tf the aunt were a little younger, now, she'd 
do,” said Foxley. 

** How so?” asked Trinket. 

‘‘Got forty thousand of her own—but then 
she’s forty years of age.” 

‘‘Forty thousand, has she?” cried Trinket. 
‘“ Humph—ah—are you quite sure your infor- 
mation is correct, Foxley?” 

‘*Certain—know the solicitor—seen all the 
title-deeds and settlements.” 

‘* Very odd—not that it’s anything to me, you 
know,” said Trinket; but one likes to know a 
little about the people one is staying with— 
eh ?” 

‘‘Certainly—just so,”’ replied Foxley, gravely; 
but if Mr. Trinket could have seen the sly look of 
Mr. Foxley’s eyes when he was not watched, he 
might have come to the conclusion that Mr. Fox- 
ley was not a man easy to be bamboozled. In 
short, he knew Mr. Percival Trinket’s game as 
well as that gentleman did himself. 

Foxley won the game of billiards—indeed he 
seldom lost one, or his income would have been 
greatly diminished thereby. Trinket paid over 
his losses, and, saying he had letters to write, he 
retired to his room. 

“This is rather a ‘sell,’ I’m afraid,” he 
thought, as he settled himself in an easy-chair. 
*“*T came down here because I thought Julia 
something very eligible. I fancied the estates 
were not entailed—some confounded fellow told 
me so—and Primrose Hall is a decent place to 
turn into by the gate of matrimony. Seven 
thousand a year, I’m told. What a shame those 
entails are! Cutting a man’s only child out of 
his estate, to pass it on to some second cousin 


‘‘What a pity she 





that he does not care a rap about. She’s a 
pretty girl, too, and a clever one—rather too 
much of the last, for I’m a little bit afraid of 
her. Her eyes seem to look through you, and 
read all that’s passing in your mind. By Jove,I 
should not like her to know all that does pass in 
mine! I should be in a great fright if I had to 
propose to her. Well—well—I need not trouble 
my head about the matter. Five thousand 
pounds—bah! She’d spend the interest in 
dresses if she’s the least bit extravagant, as all 
clever women are, There’s an end of my views 
regarding the fair Julia.” 

Here Mr. Percival Trinket rose from his chair, 
strutted to the window, and looked out on the 
pleasure-grounds surrounding the house. 

‘¢There’s the aunt,” he said, as he perceived 
that good lady strolling alone, with a book in her 
hand. * And she has got forty thousand pounds, 
eh! It i a pity she’s not younger—or older. 
If she were seventy, it would be another matter; 
but forty is an awkward age. Ten years older 
than thyself—it doesn’t seem much—but it is, 
especially when it’s on the wrong side. Forty 
thousand! About two thousand a year—not bad. 
I’ve been a terrible unlucky fellow. I ought to 
have got a wife before this; and certainly I have 
tried hard enough. She'd have me of course. 
I’ve a great mind to doit. It’s a certainty; 
whereas looking out for something better is far 
from safe. I shall get laughed at horribly—well, 
I could afford that on two thousand a year. 
She’s a lady-like woman too—’pon my soul she 
doesn’t look so bad walking there; and I don’t 
think she’s extravagant, for she has worn the 
same dress at dinner all the three days I have 
been here. Suppose I go down and talk to her; 
she’s a very intelligent woman—there can’t be 
any harm in a little chat, at any rate.” 

And so forgetting all about the letters he had 
to write, Mr. Percival Trinket caught up his 
hat, ran down stairs, entered the pleasure 
grounds, and was soon by the side of Miss 
Primrose. 

The lady gave quite a pretty little start of 
surprise as she saw him. 

«©All alone, Miss Primrose?” said Trinket, 
gayly. - 

‘‘Not alone,” she replied, ‘‘not alone when 
Wordsworth wae my companion ;” and she held 
up the volume she was reading. ‘*Do you not 
love Wordsworth ?” she asked. 

‘‘Oh, amazingly !” said Trinket. 

‘Which of his poems do you prefer?” she 
asked. 

The question was a ‘‘poser” to a man who 
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had never read a line of the great poet in his 
life. 

“Tt is difficult to say,” he replied; and un- 
doubtedly it was in his case, 

«« 7 think nothing can surpass the Pzcursion,” 
she observed. 

‘Perhaps you are right,” be answered: ‘I 
am sure I should be very wrong to dispute the 
judgment of a lady of such refined taste as your- 
self.” 

‘¢You are very polite to say so,” rejoined the 
lady, blushing, and looking desperately pleased ; 
‘but I see you don’t agree with me: there is some 
other poem that you admire more, and you wont 
say so. Which is it?” she asked insinuatingly. 

Mr. Percival Trinket wished Wordsworth had 
never been born, or never written a line. How 
on earth was he to answer? 

“Ts it The White Doe of Rylstone? she asked. 

“T confess I think I do prefer Z'he Doe,” said 
Trinket, who only caught a part of the title; 
but I dare say it’s my bad taste.” 

‘“‘Oh no; it’s very beautiful,” she answered, 
“‘yvery—and so simple.” 

“ Exquisitely !” said Trinket, with as much 
athusiasm as if he had just been reading it— 
perhaps rather more. 

“You are a great reader, are you not?” asked 
Miss Primrose. 

“Pretty well—pretty well,” said Trinket, who 
never read anything but Bell’s Life and French 
novels. ‘* And you, Miss Primrose, I need not 
ask whether you study; for how could your mind 
be so well stored if you did not?” 

*‘You are very kind to judge me so favorably, 
Mr. Trinket. I endeavor, in our retired life, to 
keep up my acquaintance with the great intel- 
lectual lights of the world as far as possible.” - 

“Does your niece read much ?” asked Trinket, 
thinking to ‘‘ draw off” the subject of books by 
a side wind. 

‘< Pretty well; of course she’s gay and giddy— 
80 very young you know. A little frivolous, per- 
haps, but that’s quite excusable.” 

‘Of course—quite so; but to tell you the 
truth, Miss Primrose,” said Trinket, “although 
I make every excuse for the frivolity of very 
young ladies, they don’t suit my taste. I know 
that I seem to be too gay and careless myself; 
but it’s only on the surface. What I admire in 
your sex is the self-possession, grace, and intel- 
lectual disposition which these very young girls 
never possess.” 

‘I’m afraid that is not generally the taste of 
young men now-a-days,” remarked Miss Prim- 
rose, with a sigh 





‘¢Perhaps not; but I don’t pretend to be like 
other men. Iam rather a grave fellow at heart, 
and apt to look below the surface in observing 
others—especially of your sex.” 

Just as Mr. Trinket had made this little speech, 
the pretty Julia herself appeared, and apologis- 
ing for intruding on a ¢éte-d-téte, informed her 
aunt that her services were most particularly 
needed by the housekeeper at that moment. So, 
with a bow to Mr. Trinket, aunt and niece 
walked away. 

‘Oh, aunty—I caught you ?” whispered Julia. 

‘For shame, dear!” said aunty; “Mr. Trin- 
ket is reatly a most well-bred and intellectual 
young man.” 

““Of course!” exclaimed Julia, ‘of course, 
aunty dear; I think he’d make a capital uncle.” 

Mr. Trinket strolled back to his room tolerably 
well satisfied with what he had done. 

“Tt was a desperate awkward start for me,” 
he said, ‘talking about Wordsworth—I must 
look over that chap. But I don’t think I turned 
it badly at last. The worst of those middle-aged 
women is, that they are so frightfully slow; they 
will prose away for half an hour about a stupid 
book, while a young one would have jumped to 
half a dozen subjects, and given you twenty op- 
portunities of saying smart things. I’ve made 
love to fast women and stupid women, romantic 
women and witty women, and I’ve pulled through 
tolerably well; but it strikes me that the game 
with an intellectual woman, like this one, is the 
most difficult to carry on. I don’t know any- 
thing of the ground she goes over—so I suppose 
I'd better give her her head, and let her take 
me where she likes; I'll agree to all she says, 
if she’il only keep from asking me those awk- 
ward questions. Let me see—wuat are the 
names of those poems? The Expedition, I think 
it is—and the Doe of something—I’ll make a note 
of them at all events.” 

And on his ivory tablets Mr. Trinket scribbled, 
‘¢ Expedition,” —** Doe,” 


* % % * 


A great portion of Mr. Trinket’s time was now 
spent in the library. His friends were amazed 
at his sudden taste for literatare—all except Mr. 
Foxley, who shrewdly suspected the truth to be 
that Trinket was ‘‘ cramming” for his conversa- 
sations with Miss Primrose. It is certain that 
he henceforth showed a great fondness for that 
lady’s society, and lost no opportunity of cireu- 
lating his vpinion that she was a most amiable, 
accomplished, and in every way superior woman. 
In short, it began to be whispered among the 
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young ladies that Mr. Trinket was smitten with 
Miss Primrose (‘‘The aunt, my dear—could you 
have imagined such a thing!”); while the men 
said that Percival had entered for the mairimo- 
nial stakes for about the fiftieth time, and really 
at last seemed likely to walk over the course. 

Mr. Foxley appeared to be more delighted 
than anybody at the present state of affairs. 
He lost no opportunity of slipping in a bit of 
praise of Miss Primrose every time he talked to 
Trinket. He insinuated that he believed the 
original forty thousand had grown into something 
even more substantial, as the lady was very eco- 
nomical, and had nothing to spend her money 
upon except her wardrobe. 

‘‘What a catch she’d be!” he would say, 
after some of these bits of volunteered informa- 
tion. 

“‘Not so easily caught as people might ima- 
gine,” replied Mr. Trinket, who, thinking he had 
pretty well secured the game, resolved to make 
it appear as valuable as possible; ‘‘ Miss Prim- 
rose is an extremely sensible woman, and has 
refused twenty offers, I’m told.” 

‘‘Dare say,”’ answered Foxley, who did not in 
his heart believe that she had ever had one. 

*¢ There are very few young girls that I should 
not feel more confidence of succeeding with than 
Miss Primrose,” said Trinket. 

**You ought to know,” remarked the other. 

“How so?” exclaimed Trinket, hastily. 

‘You've had plenty of experience, I should 
think,” replied Foxley, quietly; ‘‘such a lady- 
killer as you.” 

“Oh! ah!” assented the dandy, extremely well 
satisfied with the compliment. 

“I wish you’d help me to a wife here,” said 
Foxley. 

*<You! what, to Miss Prim——” 

**Oh, no—J don’t aim as high as that. Forty 
thousand wouldn’t have me; but five thousand 
might.” 

‘“You mean »” began Trinket. 

“TI mean that I shouldn’t mind if I could 
secure Miss Julia, while you—but that’s not my 
business.” rs 

‘*Confound the fellow’s impudence!” thought 
Trinket, who had a great contempt for Foxley’s 
personal pretensions. But though he thought 
this, he did not say it; on the contrary, he held 
his tongue, and sat perfectly still, as if deeply 
reflecting for a moment, while Foxley watched 
him with his sharp gray eyes, as if he could read 
his soul. ‘Foxley, you’re a good fellow!” he 


exclaimed at last, ‘‘aad I believe I may safely 
confide in you.” 





———>= 

Mr. Foxley intimated that his confidence would 
never be violated. 

‘‘To tell the truth, then, I do think of propos- 
ing to Miss Primrose, and I have not much doubt 
of being accepted; but I don’t want to run any 
risk. The lady being not very young, I am 
quite aware that I should be subjected to a great 
deal of ridicule if I were to be rejected by her. 
I therefore want to make quite sure of what her 
sentiments are toward me, and if you will find 
this out for me, I am entirely at your service 
regarding the fair Julia.” 

**Done! it’s agreed!” cried Foxley at once. 

And so was a little compact made, that Foxley 
should puff Trinket, and Trinket puff Foxley, to 
aunt and niece, and that each should aid and 
abet the other in their respective designs on the 
hearts and purses of the two ladies. 


On a certain evening, shortly after the conver- 
sation last recorded, it would have been amusing 
and interesting to have watched two little detach 
ments from the main body of the company as- 
sembled in the drawing-room of Primrose Hall 

By the side of Miss Julia Primrose sat Ms. 
Percival Trinket, earnestly conversing, and re- 
commending the personal, moral, and pecuniary 
perfections of his much-loved friend, Mr. Foxley. 
Pretty Julia quietly acquiesced in all he said— 
at least, she did not dispute its truth, but treated 
it as a matter in no wise concerning her. 

‘‘Are you considered cold-hearted?” asked 
Trinket. 

‘¢T don’t think so—why ?” was the young lady’s 
response. 

«‘You seem very insensible to devotion,” said 
Trinket. 

«Sir! exclaimed Julia, in surprise; for she 
thought that if this were the prelude to a decla- 
ration, it was rather an abrupt one, and not ex- 
actly respectful. 

‘‘Pray forgive me—indeed, dear Miss Julia, 
nothing could give me greater pain than to offend 
you,” said Trinket, in humble tones. 

Julia bowed gracefully, to hint that he was 
forgiven—and to say truth, (much as we regret 
to have to record it,) she had conceived just the 
slightest penchant in the world for the wife-hunt- 
ing dandy, Not that she was by any means pre- 
pared to accept the offer of his hand; but she 
could not have made her refusal of it very harsh. 

‘You must be aware of the devotion I refer 
to,’ continued Trinket. ‘‘ You cannot but per- 
ceive the constancy with which your every wish 
is sought to be anticipated—the eagerness with 
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devotion with which you are followe 3 

‘¢ Pardon me for interrupting you,” said Julia, 
**but I really am unused to this eloquence, Mr. 
Trinket. Am I to suppose—” here poor Julia 
got nervous, ‘‘that you—that this is a declara- 
tion ?” 

‘Tt is a declaration—I feel that I may call it 
so—of the ardor with which you are loved by my 
good friend Foxley.” 

Julia almost screamed with surprise. 

‘¢Mr. Foxley!” she exclaimed; and then in an 
instant the ludicrous side of the affair seized her 
thoughts—the absurdity of her mistake—the still 
greater absurdity of Foxley proposing by de- 
puty—the overwhelming absurdity of Foxley 
thinking of gaining her heart—it was too much; 
she burst into a fit of laughter, to the utter dis- 
comfiture of Trinket, and the surprise of every 
one else in the room. 

‘‘What’s the joke?” ‘Do tell!” was heard 
on all sides. 

‘It’s far too good for general circulation—we 
will keep it to ourselves,” replied Trinket, rising, 
and moving to another part of the room, and 
trying to look like a wit, who has just said some- 
thing clever. 

He was very soon joined by Mr. Foxley, who 
quietly whispered— 

‘It’s all right—you may go in and win; she’s 
sure to have you.” 

Trinket was delighted; but he was obliged to 
make up a very sad face as he told Foxley that 
his news was less favorable, for he greatly feared 
that Mr. Foxley stood no chance with Miss 
Julia. 

‘* All right—better luck next time,” said Fox- 
ley, who was a philosopher—or something else, 
which we may discover by-and-bye. 

Mr. Trinket took the earliest opportunity of 
seizing on a seat next to Miss Primrose, and of 
securing a little under-toned conversation with 
that lady. What the words were which passed 
between them, must be forever locked in their 
own hearts. Suffice it to say that while Mr. 
Trinket hesitated a great deal, Miss Primrose 
blushed still more; that Mr. Trinket was not re- 
fused—very much the contrary—but was referred 
to Mr. Primrose, the lady’s brother, for his 
consent, 

. . . * * 

‘*A little private conversation with me?” said 
Mr. Primrose, next morning, in answer to a re- 
quest from Trinket. ‘‘ Certainly, my dear sir— 
come along! I’ve got one little room that I do 
keep to myself, and we'll have our chat there.” 





*¢ What the deuce can he want?” thought the 
old gentleman, as he led the way to the room. 
‘‘I wonder whether he is going to borrow my 
money, sell me a horse, or propose for my daugh- 
ter? I don’t mind either of the two first; but 
the last--an entirely different pair of ‘tops’ 
altogether.” 

They entered the snug little room reserved by 
Mr. Primrose for his own especial use and retire- 
ment, and took their seats in a couple of luxu- 
rious arm-chairs placed on either side of the fire- 
place. 

Now it may be a prejudice on our part, but it 
certainly does strike us that there are few situa- 
tions so unpleasant as that of being ¢éte-d-téte 
with an old gentleman to whom you are obliged 
to declare your matrimonial intentions toward 
his niece, or his daughter, or his ward, or his 
sister. You have the perfect certainty of being 
looked upon as @ suspicious character—a kind 
of respectable burglar, with designs on the 
family property. You are expected to lay bare 
your prospects as well as your heart—your pe- 
cuniary affairs as well as your personal feelings. 
You must on no account resent as an insult any 
questions, however impertinent, touching your 
character or your finances. You must be pre- 
pared to have rough questions and give smooth 
answers; to be considered, if not absolutely pro- 
nounced, a humbug; and to beg as a favor, that 
which you feel you have a right to demand—the 
lady’s heart—seeing that she has already con- 
sented to bestow it on you. 

Percival Trinket knew all about this, for he had 
been “back-parlored” (as it is expressively 
termed) fifty times before. But his experience did 
not supply him with an extra degree of firmness ; 
because hitherto his appearances in his present 
character had been dead failures. He had never 
gone satisfactorily through the cross-question- 
ing—had always been found wanting—had never 
gained the needful consent. It is true, that on 
the present occasion, he had some consolation in 
reflecting that a man will not take quite so much 
trouble about his spinstér-sister, etatis forty, as 
about his daughter or niece, aged twenty. Still 
there was enough of the disagreeable in the in- 
terview to make him wish himself heartily well 


through it. 


‘“‘T have come to consult you on a subject. 


deep!y affecting my own happineas and that of 
a near relative of your own, sir,” he began. 
‘¢Tt’s not the money or the horse,” thought the 
old gentleman; ‘it’s my daughter.” But he 
only bowed, and Trinket proceeded. 
‘Tt will be quite unnecessary for me to expa- 
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tiate on the virtues and excellences of Miss Prim- 
rose, to one who must be so well acquainted with 
them as yourself. Suflice it to say, that they 
have so completely captivated me, that I am 
here at her request to beg your sanction to our 
union.” 

“The devil you are!” said old Primrose, ut- 
terly scared by the fellow’s coolness. ‘‘Then 
I'll tell you what it is, sir; I don’t intend my 
daughter to marry—” 

“Your daughter, sir?” 

«Didn't you say my daughter,” growled the 
old man, indignant at the interruption. 

‘Not at all, my dear sir—all @ mistake—it 
was with regard to your sister that I was address- 
ing you.” 

‘‘My sister! Phew!” said the old gentleman, 
with a long whistle, and bursting into a fit of 
laughter. ‘My sister!—my-dear young gentle- 
man, I can only say that you are heartily wel- 
coms to her; and as I know positively that she 
has been dreadfully in want of a husband for 
these last twenty years, I am very much obliged 
to you for taking her off my hands,” 

* Really, sir—’” began Trinket, feeling rather 
offended, and a little bit disconcerted. 

‘Well, well! seriously I wish you joy,” said 
the old gentleman, chuckling in spite of himself. 
“JT only hope you’ve got money, for your own 
sake, as you wont find the interest of four thou- 
sand pounds much to keep house on,” 

‘‘The interest of what, sir?” cried ,Trinket, 
almost shocked out of his senses. 

“Of four thousand pounds, which is precisely 
my good sister’s fortune,” said the old gentleman. 

Trinket felt giddy and sick. 

‘‘ There’s some mistake,” he said, faintly, 


‘* Mistake! Pray, sir, what did you think my 
sister’s fortune to be?” inquired Mr. Primrose, 

** Forty thousand!’ replied Trinket. 

‘*Ha! ha! somebody has added the cypher, I 
see. Now, you must excuse me, young gentle- 
man, but you are what you ‘fast men’ of the 
present day call egregiously ‘sold,’ and upon my 
life, it serves you right. I wish you good day, 
sir.” 

So saying, Mr. Primrose left the room. 

Cannot we imagine the wretched appearance 
of the unhappy Trinket? Like a reveler the day 
after the feast—like a dramatist, whose piece 
has been damned—like a blackleg, who has laid 
on the wrong color—a turf-man, who has backed 
the wrong horse—he was undoubtedly and com- 
pletely sold. 

To stay another hour in the house would have 
been impossible, but to go without having ven- 
geance on the lying Foxley, would have been 
almost as difficult. Alas! Foxley had already 
started home, and only left a little billet-dowr 
for Trinket, in these words— 

‘* You did me about the bay filly; I determined 
to serve you out, and I’ve done so, Did you think 
Z was such a sap as to expect to get Julia? Nota 
bit of it! I only wanted to make you propose for 
me, 80 a8 to shut you out of itfor yourself. Good 
bye! the estates are not entailed, and Julia will 
have close on ten thousand a year; and she was 
& little partial to yourself.. You wont try to get 
to windward of me again, I fancy. 

‘‘ Yours ever, TT. F.” 
# ~ . * x 

Trinket slept at his own lodgings that night. 
Miss Primrose is convinced of the innate and 
complete worthlessness of the male sex. 
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Bear her lightly, Earth, oh, lightly! 
Strew thy joys within her way, 

For, her smiles that beam so brightly, 
Are but lent for thy array. 

From her bosom keep the sorrow 
That the heart so early fears ; 

Send her sweeter thoughts each morrow— 
She was never born for tears! 


Thou wilt bear the stately maiden, 
As if thou wert all her own— 

With the gems of lightness laden, 

And a form to grace a throne: 


Thou wilt cast thy pity o’er her, 
As she scornfully sweeps on— 
For thou knowest that before her, 

Is thy Grief to meet her gone! 


But my Lily, meekly dwelling 
In the glade far from thy glare, 

Has no heart with passion swelling, 
Nor a crown of pride to bear. 

Let thy sorrows pass her blindly, 
In her simple loveliness— 

Treat her kindly, Earth, oh, kindly, 
For her mission is to bless! 
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OCEAN-SOUNDINGS. 


BY WILLIAM. DOWER. 


Come, mariner, down to the deep with me !—Sone. 

El Mundo est poco; digo que el Mundo no est tan 
grande come dice el vulgo—CuristovaL Coton. 

‘‘Mapam, the world is a small place; I say 
the world is not so large as the vulgar suppose.” 
These were the words of the famous Genoese 
pilot, addressed to Queen Tsabella of Spain, 
three centuries and a half age; and what he 
then declared, in one sense, we may now assert, 
in another. We have latterly been reducing the 
thick rotundity of the earth by steam, and we 
are now about to tie the ends of it together with 
a bit of electric wire, bringing the four great 
continents within a couple of hours of each other, 
so to speak. The other day, it sounded very 
strange in the ears of the English, when the 
minister got up in parliament, in the evening, 
and announced that the Emperor of Russia had 
died in St. Petersburgh, that day at noon. And 
it is also a rather striking fact that the English 
war-minister hears every hour from the two 
camps before Sebastopol. But greater things 
still are about to become facts, and produce 
many changes in the oonditions of human 
society. 

Copper, zinc, and sulphuric acid, are three 
most wonderful demiourgoi—the Three Kings of 
Electricity, and the Magi of Magnetism. Brontes, 
Steropes, and the naked-limbed Pyracmon, manu- 
factured the thunder, once upon a time, at Lipari. 
Acid, copper, and zinc, are the chief makers of 
the modern lightning. And these last are 
cyclops, as well as the former; for their vision 
isa circular and singular sort of thing—no vision 
at all, in fact, if not circular—that is to say, cir- 
cuitous. The precious metals, after all, are 
copper and zine. The royalty of gold and silver 
is abrogated. The plebeian minerals are pre- 
paring to challenge a controlling position, and to 
republicanize the world. Their offspring is the 
Electric Telegraph. 

Our American telegraph system is about eleven 
years old. It might have been fifty—or thirty- 
five, at least. The scheme of sending messages 
by electricity, is dated sixty or seventy years 
since. In 1797, Loneard transmitted signals by 
that means; and about the same time, Betan- 
court, using a Leyden jar and wire, sent signals 
& distance of twenty-six miles. Arthur Young, 





the agricultural traveler, says that Lomond, a 
Parisian, used to send messages to all the rooms 
of his house by the electric apparatus—ten years 
before Betancourt practiced. Bui the world was 
obliged to wait for the Dane, Oerstead, whose 
discovery formed an era in this electric science. 
He was the finder of magnetic eleotricity—that 
is, the plan of charging a piece of steel with 
electricity, by means of a wire, from a battery, 
so that the steel could, at one moment, be turned 
into a magnet, and, the next, by the breaking of 
the cireuit, changed to dead steel again; a 
manceuyre by which motion is produced in a 
needle, and thus intelligence marked at any dis- 
tance. This discovery was made thirty-five 
years ago; and men began to work out the 
theory. In 1828, a Frenchman, named Frayoi- 
lot, proposed that a telegraph should be made 
from Paris to Brussels. In 1832, our country- 
man, Mr, Morse, had mastered his plan, and in 
18387, took out a patent for it. In 1844, the first 
telegraph in the United States was laid between 
Washington and Baltimore—a distance of forty 
miles; congress having made a grant of $30,000 
for the purpose. In the next two years, the 
wires were laid on to Philadelphia, New York, 
and Wilmington. Other lines followed in sue- 
cession, and we have now a length of 42,000 
miles traversed by the speed of electro-mag- 
netism, | 

When men got land telegraphs, they began to 
think of sea telegraphs, Five years ago, a tele- 
graph was proposed to run between Dover and 
Calais, at the bottom of those straits, that had 
witnessed for ages such an amount of storm and 
warfare between the rival realms of England and 
France. Men of enthusiastic temperament hailed 
the project with effusion and a power of happy 
prophecies; and the men of practical common 
sense and caution, shook their heads at those 
enthusiasts, and smiled in grim superiority when 
the first cable broke, and it was seen that the 
electricity would not run freely. It was found, 
in fact, that in spite of all the swathing power 
of twisted aad tarred hemp, the salt-water got 
to the wires and damaged the subtile current, 
Many believed that the submarine idea was at 
an end. But the world moves, nevertheless, 
Nature is never unfaithful to the law of progress. 
239 
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She had something better than hemp and tar for 
the use of telegraph cables; as if she had fore- 
seen the difficulty: This was gutta-percha, which 
had just been found out. Every new thing, how- 
ever small, discovered in the economy of creation, 
is not alone good in itself, but has in it a possi- 
bility of changing, by collateral effect and coin- 
cidence, the face of the world. None recognized 
the real value of that vegetable excrement till 
men wanted to run lightning trains at the bottom 
of the sea, The French and English then found 
out the virtue which lives in that same substance, 
gutta-percha. They got four copper wires, not 
much stouter than pin-wire, and enclosed them 
in a coating of that article, and found that the 
electricity was conducted untouched by moisture. 
The four, each as thick as a pipe-stem, were 
bound round with tarred hemp, and that again 
swathed with iron wire. The whole, an inch 
and a half in diameter, was then galvanized. 
This last is to prevent rust; and one may fancy 
the cable, as it lay down in its bed, para- 
phrasing Sancho Panza’s apostrophe to sleep, 
and saying, ‘‘my blessing on the man who 
first invented galvanism; it covers one all over, 
like a cloak.” 

In September, 1851, twenty-four miles of lime 
were laid between Dover and Calais. Afterward 
a cable was extended from Calais to Ostend, and 
another from London to the Hague. Then they 
began to deposit the wires in St. George’s Chan- 
nel, between England and Ireland. Another 
great submarine telegraph is being carried on by 
the governments of France and Sardinia, from 
Marseilles to Spezzia, and thence by way of Sar- 
dinia and Corsica, to the African dependencies 
of France. This line is very far advanced, and 
about 280 miles of it will be under water. One 
would think it were easier to run a cable from 
Gibraltar across to Algiers. But Spain lies 
round that rock; and Spain is a bad conductor 
of the electricity of progress, to or from the rest 
of Europe. When the communication with Africa 
shall be complete, England means to carry a 
telegraphic line to Egypt, and thence in a south- 
easterly direction to her East Indian possessions. 
During the progress of the dilatory war in the 
Crimea, the British have laid down a telegraph, 
300 miles long, from Balaklava to Varna, bo- 
neath the waters of the Euxine; and by means 
of this, the government at home may hear hourly 
accounts of the weather at Sebastopol, and the 
same old story of the siege, 

These are all great facts and undertakings. 
But a greater is now in progress. A tunnel for 
the intellect is about to be built under the At- 
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lantic. The New York, Newfoundland, and Lon- 
don Telegraph Company, combined with the 
Transatlantic Company, of English and French 
capitalists, are engaged in the business of laying 
down a submarine line, which will bring us into 
almost hourly contact with the old fatherlands 
and motherlands. This mighty scheme has been 
talked of for four or five years past; and the suc- 
cessful operation of the rest of the sea lines hag 
been an encouragement for the projectors. The 
directors of the American Company are Messrs, 
Peter Cooper, Moses Tyler, Cyrus Field, Mar- 
shal QO. Roberts, and Chandler White; Mr. 
Cooper and Mr. White being President and Vice- 
President of it. 

The route of the line is marked between New- 
foundland and Galway, on the West Coast of Ire- 
land, and is about 1,680 miles in length. From 
Newfoundland it is to run down to Prince Edwara 
Island and New Brunswick; and so on to New 
England and the rest of the states. The line 
from Cape Tormentine, in Newfoundland, to St. 
John’s, New Brunswick, is about 700 miles long; 
and part of it will, of course, pass under the 
waters that divide the above named colonies. 

Near two years ago the American Company 
began to arrange the preliminaries. On apply- 
ing to the colonial government of Newfoundland, 
the blue-nose authorities of that place—the 
genuine codfish aristocracy of the new-world— 
jumped at the idea of being brought into contact 
with the march of intellect and the cosmogony in 
general, They gave the company a lease of the 
line for fifty years; 100 square miles of land— 
(50 now, and the rest on the completion of the 
enterprise ;) the interest on £50,000 sterling, and 
£5,000 in hand to help them in opening a way 
through the swampy and tangled wilderness of 
the island. Prince Edward Island also gave 
them a charter and 1,000 acres of land; and in 
New Brunswick, they purchased a grant pre- 
viously obtained. The British government sanc- 
tioned all this; and then the company proceeded 
to engage with Mr. Morse as the electric operator 
in the great business. 

These things arranged, a steamer was sent to 
Newfoundland with engineers, who, on their ar- 
rival, hired laborers, and set hundreds of them 
to work in making a track through the island; 
while mineralogists went about with their ham- 
mers, to pick and choose their fifty square miles, 
wherever the grant should be found most profita- 
ble. They found a couple of coal mines, a cop- 
per mine, a lead mine, and quarries of slate and 
alabaster, promising wonderful profits at a future 
day, when railways and harbors shall enable 
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them to develop the resources of the place. In 
a few months, the path of the wires will have 
been hewn, burnt, and bridged, through the 
heart of Newfoundland; and, in a few more, the 
posts will be set and the wires laid along, singing 
to all the winds of the hyperborean heaven, an 
Eolian song of science, and writing till the afore- 
said sulphuric acid, copper and zinc, shall begin 
their weird and wonderful chemistry by sea and 
land. 

The cable which is to creep and wind along 
the ocean abysses—the great authentic Sea-Ser- 
pent of the Atlantic—is to have. six wires, and 
will be about two inches in diameter. The cost 
of making it is estimated at ten millions of dol- 
lars. This expense is considered trifling, com- 
pared with the expected returns of the line; for 
some have calculated the latter at over sixty-five 
millions of dollars per annum—at the rate of 
twenty-five dollars for every ten words. This 
would be an enormous income; as astonishing 
in a mercantile way, as the line itself in a scien- 
tific one. Altogether, it seems a case in which 
the largest kind of hopes and speculations are 
not out of character. The weight of this Sea- 
Serpent—vertainly prefigured in the Oriental 
Mythology, by that snake which goes round the 
globe, and holds his tail in his mouth—will be 
eight tons to the mile, or thirteen thousand tons 
on the whole route. So that it would require 
about half a dozen great steamships to lay it 
down. But, curiously enough, there is now on 
the stocks, in England, a ship which could do the 
thing singly, and at one trip. This vessel is to 
be over seven hundred feet long, and about 
twenty thousand tons burden. It is to be an- 
other sea monster—a leviathan afloat—a thing 
able to defy the worst tempests and surges of the 
Atlantic, and beat anything of the kind at sea, in 
making safe, cheap, rapid, and profitable voy- 
ages. It would be a curious coincidence, if this 
huge ship were employed to inaugurate the light- 
ning telegraph of the Atlantic. 

For some time it was feared the bed of that 
ocean was too rough and too much exposed to 
currents to let the cable have any ‘‘ snug lying” 
in it—especially toward the western coast of 
Ireland. But the apprehension was unfounded. 
In the summer of 1853, Lieut. Berryman, in the 
Dolphin, was: employed by our government in 
sounding the ocean in the track of the proposed 
route; and Lieut. Maury states that the ground 
between Galway and Cape Tormentine is almost 
a plain, for over 1600 miles, having a gentle 
slope from Newfoundland, where it is shallowest, 
to the Irish coast, where it is from 1500 to 2000 
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fathoms deep—say about two miles or so. He 
states that it is a place apparently made for 
the purpose of receiving a sub-marine tele- 
graph; for there are no currents to strain the 
cable or bring icebergs with their migratory 
boulders down on it. Berryman brought up from 
the bottom quantities of matter which, examined 
by the microscope, were found to consist of shells 
80 minute as to be undistinguishable to the eye. 
They were perfect and unmixed with sand, gra- 
vel, or other substance—showing that where 
these dead shells fell, there did they rest, undis- 
turbed by any current in the serene depths of 
the ocean. Science has very favorably pro- 
nounced on this proposed route, which would lie 
a little to the northward of the grand banks of 
Newfoundland. 

This flashing of intelligence through the great 
deep, in a tube or cable, is a rare and beautiful 
innovation of the age. But something more 
wonderful still has been talked of, in this con- 
nection, having good scientific argument to 
countenance it; and that is, the dispensing with 
the cable! a proposition calculated at first sight 
to leave all our ideas of the matter pretty much 
at sea. But, both earth and water are conduc- 
tors of electricity ; and it has been found that 
spaces of these elements lying like gaps in the 
circuit of the wires, have, as it were, safely 
guided and conducted the fleeting principle to 
the severed ends of the wire. A wire has been 
carried to the bank of a stream, broken and 
buried in it; another has beeen laid down on the 
opposite bank, pointing to the first, carried on to 
a spot a little farther, then bent back to the 
stream and another gap left in returning. And 
yet when the circuit was formed, it was found 
that electricity lived all round, as if the wires 
had not been severed at all. An interval of 
earth was, in the same way, found to furnish a 
connection. This is truly amazing; and a man 
asks in vain what it is that keeps the current 
from scattering and going astray in the blind, 
dark mass of matter. It was a knowledge of this 
fact which led people to think that the electric 
fluid could go guideless through a sea as well as 
a river, and to propose a powerful battery on the 
American side of the Atlantic, corresponding to 
another on the European side, in order to test 
the analogy. But nothing has come of this as 
yet; and certainly it is an undertaking calcu- 
lated to daunt the boldest speculator. For, 
however the electric principle may make its way 
through a small space of earth or calm water, it 
is highly probably it would not go right in the 
midst of the turbulent storms and currents of the 
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ocean, It is not impossible, however, that some 
law of magnetism may yet be discovered by 
which even those vast waters of the Atlantic may 
be coerced into a condition of subserviency to 
the telegraph system. 

Meantime, we see novelty and wonder enough, 
in the telegraph, as we have it, and we may pre- 
pare to witness the most important results of its 
operation, all over the civilized world. We shall 
soon find ourselves in almost daily communica- 
tion with the great ports, capitals and marts of 
the old continents. Our merchants, before they 
go on change, will have heard of the state of 
stocks, crops and markets, in London, Liverpool, 
Marseilles, Hamburgh, Constantinople, Alexan- 
dria, Trieste and other places, and will be thus 
enabled to make their decisions, send their orders 
or countermand them. They can thus infuse 
an element of certainty into their speculations 
which must largely multiply all the energies of 
commerce. 

Again, the flashing of general intelligence will 
be truly sublime. Every morning—nay, every 
morning and evening—we shall hear how the 
sovereigns, ministers and great armies of Europe 
are working out the destinies of that part of the 
world. We shall have daily accounts of the 
Crimean battles, sieges, fortunes—the movements 
too of the sea-squadrons and the daily jugglery 
of the conferences. If ‘‘ the astonished Euxine 
hear the Baltic roar,” we shall hear them both 
roar together. Europe will be brought so near 
that we shall forget the Atlantic, and fancy we 
are only one huge family, after all, crushed 
amicably together by a sort of hydrostatic pres- 
sure. We shall regularly know what was said 
in the English parliament as soon as we can have 
the arguments in congress. If Louis Napoleon 
be again fired at, as of course he must, (Louis 
Philippe was fired at ten or twelve times,) we 
shall be wondering at the news simultaneously 
with the grim Suburb of St. Anthony and the 
Cockneys of London. We shall hear of the new 
potato-rot in Connemara, and the birth of Abdul 
Medjid’s forty-third child, before either is a day 
old; and have, in six hours, the turning of the 
first sod for the great Suez canal, together with 
the three hours’ historical speech of the American 
consul, and the great effect at that part where 
he paraphrased the Egyptian address of Napo- 
leon to his army, and said, ‘ Directors and En- 
gineers of the great Isthmian Water-way, forty 
ages look down on you from the summits of yon- 
der pyramids!” And along with all these con- 
siderations, we may grow a little extravagant, 
and fancy how a fact coming from France through 








London would reach us five hours before the 
John Bulls could have it! The solution of the 
conundrum would, of course, be, that as the 
Britons see the sun before us, when it is noon 
with them it is seven o’clock in the ‘‘morning, 
bright morning, good morning,” with the boys 
and girls of America, big and little. 

What a number and variety of speculations 
and fancies arise with the idea of such a change— 
all striking the imagination with a sense of 
strangeness and oddity. And how funny and 
exciting, to hear a man here in this city’say at 
breakfast, journal in hand—that is, in a home; 
not at an elegant table d’hote where people bolt 
their vittles first and then, themselves—say at 
breakfast: ‘‘ Hallo, Jones climed the great pyra- 
mid, yesterday, the American flag in one hand 
and something like a bottle in the other; just 
like him! The Sultan, I see, dined last evening 
with the Commodore, on board the Niagara, and 
drank the health of Sam, taking him to be the 
president; great hilarity on the occasion; no 
doubt Abdul’s a Know Nothing—ha, ha! En- 
glish consols down an eighth since the news of 
the check at Perekop, yesterday morning. 
American stocks—hum, ha; steady; Pennsylva- 
nia, ha, hum; pretty fair. Sebastopol. Another 
sortie last night; weather foggy. Confound 
Sebastopol! I’m sick of it.” 

No doubt, the rumors of the world will hum 
loudly to the shocks of that beneficent lightning, 
and the thoughts of our free, impetuous people, 
already so very wide awake, will become tgebly 
restless, comprehensive and enterprising. The 
other three quarters of the world will be brought 
within our own inclosure, as it were; Europe 
shall become our wash-pot; over Asia we shall 
cast out our shoe. The neighborhoods of our 
forefathers were their villages and townships; of 
our fathers their countries and their states. 
Ours will soon be, all creation: we shall survey 
mankind from China to Peru 

With talking of the Seine and Hellespont, 

The Oural mountains and the river Nile. 
A newspaper must soon be a map of the world— 
an Imago Mundi, the like of which Cardinal 
Aliaco never wrote and Columbus never flushed 
over. Our themes of daily interest will be vastly 
multiplied, and the short telegraphic paragraph 
must take the place of lengthened reports, state- 
ments and so forth. News must be packed close 
that comes from the four divisions of the globe 
every day, and is made stale the next by the 
crowding intelligences. The editorials must 
grow short. They must not sprawl so much, 
and the thought must come out like muscle, in 
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the old Spartan fashion, The world will scarcely 
have time to read any comments on facts. And 
yet, comment and speculation, conveyed through 
whatever channels, will then be more necessary 
than ever to the minds of the thoughtful; and 
those who gather results from under the people’s 
feet, point out the tendencies of progress and 
take up their prophetic parables above the crowd, 
will have themes, encouragements, audiences, 
which none of their precursors in that line have 
ever had. With the widening of the arena of 
intelligence, newspapers must be increased in 
number, with a higher and broader scope of 
speculation, The world is growing more popu- 
lous in great subjects, and men’s minds will be 
roused to find themselves so closely interested in 
movements which work miracles, as it were, in 
matter, and tend to revolutionize the old order of 
society. People will grow familiar with what 
they find under the telegraph headings; and a 
feeling of curiosity, followed by one of commer- 
cial interest, will make us all what mere senti- 
ment and chivalry will fail in—that is, make us 
cosmopolite. Influences and considerations of 
mutual trade will bring us into fraternizing re- 
lations with the peoples of other countries—our 
own blood relations—and in this way, the ends 
of our republicanism will be certainly brought 
about in time. 

Every day some new discovery is made either 
in the principle or practice of electro-magnetism. 
We read of a Swede, who found out a mode of 
making a single wire the means of carrying out 
and bringing home the current, and the genius 
of Italy has been at work in perfecting the prac- 
tice of the telegraph. The Chevalier Bonelli, 
director of the government telegraphs of Sar- 
dinia, has converted the track of a railway 
into a lightning conductor, and perfected a plan 
of shooting intelligence from a flying train, back 
to any of the stations left behind, or forward to 
those trains that may be approaching—however 
great the distance or speed of these last! The 
Chevalier generates his electricity in a portable 
machine—but the manner is not yet made public. 
By means of his plan, a train can be stopped by 
& message from behind, and the collision of 
trains coming in opposite directions is admirably 
guarded against. This innovation will have the 
most beneficial effects in the safety which it pro- 
mises for both life and property in locomotion. 
We shall all be more sure of our lives when 
it shall come to be practiced in the United 
States. 

To return to our sea-serpents. These, as we 
have said, will work out the most beneficent 





changes in the world; and curionsly enough, 
while they seem to diminish the size of it, they 
will increase its resources tenfold. But from 
this source and fount of general satisfaction 
arises something bitter—surgit amari aliquid; 
and that is the operation of the telegraph in the 
old world. In Europe, at this moment, it is the 
agent of the despotisms. The peoples there see 
in the lightning wires the means of keeping them 
down—or, at least, helping their masters in their 
intrigues and schemes of selfish violence. These 
masters, of France, Russia, England, Austria, 
Prussia, are forming lines by which, in the first 
place, they communicate with their chief posts 
and garrisons; and, in the next, with the other 
monarchs, for the purpose of a concerted scheme 
of action, if they should be assailed along their 
whole line, by their subjects—as in 1822 and 
1848. Since the latter date they have certainly 
formed a tacit understanding—made something 
more explicit by England and France, of late— 
to codperate against the influences of European 
republicanism ; and the telegraph forms part of 
their watchful military system. The other day 
Louis Napoleon learned from it that a general 
conspiracy was detected in the other capitals, in 
connection with the attempt of Pianori. 

European monarchy, in these latter days, is 
resuming some of the dreadful attributes of the 
Dariuses, Cambyseses, Tamerlanes, and such 
quellers of humanity. It is centralized and sup- 
ported on a system of standing armies. For this 
the telegraph works vigorously, just now, like 
another Briareus—proving the truth of the old 
saying, that kings have long hands. In the 
‘‘Bochas” of Lydgate, the old English writer, 
mentien is made of a legend calculated to strike 
by the wild grandeur of its effect. It ran thus: 
At a time when the western nations were surg- 
ing against the barriers of the Roman empire, 
there was in the Pantheon of the Eternal City a 
series of niches in which stood statues represent- 
ing the out-lying provinces—Gaul, Spain, Pan- 
nonia, Dacia, Ilyricum, and so forth—each 
figure having a hammer in its hand and before it 
a huge bell, on which it always struck whenever, 
its province rose in rebellion or was disturbed in 
any other way. A grand old Gothic idea, that! 
One fancies the tocsin of Gaul struck in the 
night, and the hurrying of the janitors, the blow- 
ing of trumpets, the coming forth of the emperor, 
and the cohorts and turms taking their morning 
march with the eagles, for the Alps and the 
ocean. 

The realization of all this is to be found to-day 
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capitals; and it will yet be more completely 
palpable to the world. England has in London 
her bells for Ireland, Seotland and the Cher- 
sonese, and will have them soon for Gibraltar, 
Malta, Corfu, Calcutta, Bengal, the Indus and 
the Bramahpooter. St. Petersburgh will have 
its bells for all the Russias, and France will 
have them too—for her own fiery Franks and 





the fierce rovers of her African deserts. A terri- 
ble machinery of despotic subjugation; as every- 
body may perceive, without the help of any 
Gothic imagery. 

Such is the telegraph in the old world. In the 
new, and under the Atlantic, its mission is a very 
different thing, and its history will yet be a re- 
markable one. 
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A CHINESE GENTLEMAN. 


BY H. B. DORRANCE, M. D. 


Tne Sea Witch was the first clipper ship that 
had ever entered Swatow bay, and though the 
natives of the district near which we anchored 
had been accustomed to the sight of foreign ships 
of large size, yet the graceful liaes and symmet- 
rical hull of our long, low black clipper, with 
her polished masts and spars, so tall and taper, 
was an object of universal admiration during our 
stay of two weeks in the harbor. 

Boats were continually rowing about us filled 
with those who came from curiosity and those on 
business, and these boats were of that endless 
variety of size and shape everywhere to be seen 
on the waters of China. The gorgeous mandarin 
boats, pulling from fifty to a hundred oars, are 
the most elegant and graceful; and how the 
writer came to the intimate acquaintance of the 
proprietor of one of these huge boats, how he 
dined at the mandarin’s mansion, and what he 
had for dinner—how some of the provisions were 
excellent and palatable, some the contrary, others 
doubtful, and not to be tasted on account of 
their unprepossessing appearance, may serve to 
amuse and interest the reader for an odd quarter 
of an hour. 

The Chinese who work about the seaport towns 
where foreigners are admitted, readily pick up a 
smattering of the English language, but so im- 
perfect in sound and expression, that to the un- 
accustomed ear ’tis difficult to understand whe- 
ther it be broken English or ‘broken China” 
talk.- Farenheit’s thermometer not being a 
household thing among the Celestials, the mea- 
sure of temperature is expressed by the amount 
of clothing requisite; thus, one pea-jacket or 
two or three pea-jackets cold, are the invariable 
expressions among those who have associated 
enough with sailors to know the existence of a 
garment bearing that name. 

A journal, accurately kept, notes the 16th day 





of February, 1854, as remarkable for the visit of 
Along-Ku, mandarin of the gold button to the A 
No. 1 clipper Sea Witch. 

In his elegant boat, brilliant, as to her hull. 
with varnish, and decorated with flags and 
streamers, eyes, dragons’ heads, and tinsel, h< 
rounds to under our starboard quarter, in good 
man 0’ war style, and as he steps upon our deck 
a gun is fired, his boat is allowed to swing gently 
into the stream and drop. astern, being kept in 
position by a light motion of the oars, just strong 
enough to make her stem the’current. 

Along-Ku is followed by half a dozen ‘of the 
retainers of his household. He steps forward, 
shakes hands with the captain, who welcomes 
him with ‘‘ glad to see you on board,” then in- 
troduces me as the ‘‘ medicine man” of the ship, 
and invites the whole party to a seat under the 
quarter-deck awning. The day not being more 
than one pea-jacket cold, the mandarin mentioned 
the fact, which was agreed to by all present. 
This announcement convinced me that the wea- 
ther, that never-failing topic of introducing con- 
versation, was as convenient in China as. else- 
where. 

The discourse was then turned to the subject 
of ships and commerce, the resources of that part 
of China in which he resided, the great poverty 
of the laboring portion of the community, far- 
nishing details and statistics in reference to the 
latter, the parallel to which cannot be found in 
any other quarter of the habitable globe. Pitched 
battles, the result of ancient feuds among the 
districts, were growing to be matters of daily 
occurrence; whole villages were burned down, 
leaving the inhabitants without abode or the 
means of rebuilding their wretched hovels. The — 
rice crop having fallen far short of the usual 
supply, the granaries of the weaker were emptied 
into those of the stronger; in fact, misery and 
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starvation were everywhere abroad in the land. 
Ingenuity was taxed to its utmost to devise com- 
fortable modes of suicide, thousands sacrificing 
themselves daily, and in ways hardly conceiv- 
able. 

In this kind of chat an hour slipped away very 
pleasantly. Our guest was a complete statistical 
register, well educated, of agreeable manners 
and person, and dressed in the height of Chinese 
elegance. I could not help noticing the beautiful 
shape of his hands, so small and delicate, the 
fingers tapering so daintily to the longest possible 
and most pearly white nails. His satin coat was 
lined with costly furs, while his tight winter 
trousers were fastened with jeweled buttons at 
the ankles. His hair of raven blackness and 
gloss, was plaited in fine strands and wound 
several times round the head and his black satin 
cap curiously embroidered in arabesque, was 
surmounted by a filagree ball of gold. I had 
almost forgotten the shoes embroidered also in 
bullion, of a dainty pattern, the handiwork 
doubtless, of a fair maiden of Swatow; for, as I 
afterward discovered, Along-Ku was the beau 
par excellence of that ancient city. 

At noon, the steward Joseph announced tiffin 
or lunch; upon which all descended to the cabin 
to partake of the spread, and on this occasion, 
Joseph, that prince of stewards, had fairly out- 
done himself. Dainties of all kinds that could 
be kept in hermetrically sealed jars, were there 
set out, paté de foie gras, paté de becasses, 
alouettes, etc., but Along-Ku was especially de- 
voted to the lebster salad, washing it down with 
generous libations of champagne. Two more of 
his party followed his example, while the rest 
enjoyed pickled oysters amazingly. Ivory chop- 
sticks were used by all but the mandarin, who 
handled a knife and silver fork, particularly the 
latter, as gracefully as any boarding-school miss 
in her finishing year. 

One of the household sang a Chinese ditty, to 
which the captain responded with a lively sea 
song, much to the delight of Along-Ku. All 
went well enough for an hour or so, when we 
again sought the deck. Hardly were the party 
seated, when Along-Ku complained of serious 
pain and cramps in the gastric region, which he 
bore with gentlemanly patience until endurance 
was no longer possible. Lobster salad and 
champagne were comestibles to which the sto- 
mach of Along-Ku had hitherto been a total 
stranger—what else than gastric rebellion might 
he expected. Along-Ku retired to the cabin 
sofa accompanied by two of his friends. Suffice 
it that prompt remedial aid put Along-Ku in a 





condition to return to the deck before long, look- 
ing somewhat paler and vowing total abstinence 
from lobster salad in the future. 

Early in the afternoon the barge is called 
along side again. Along-Ku is loud in his ex- 
pressions of gratitude to the captain for his kind 
attentions, and to me for the speedy removal of 
the suffering his too free indulgence in. the 
American shell-fish had caused him. He also 
wishes us to name a day upon which it will be 
agreeable to us to accept a return of the com- 
pliment, by dining at his mansion in Swatow, 
suggesting the morrow at three in the afternoon. 
The captain being very much occupied during 
our short stay, was obliged to decline altogether, 
but I being at leisure and having a desire to see 
as much as possible of Chinese domestic life, ac- 
cepted the invitation. So, with-the promise of 
sending his boat for me at two the next day, 
Along-Ku left with his train, and the fifty oars 
being set in motion, with that short, quick jerk 
peculiar to Chinese oarsmen, the graceful barge 
moved away rapidly and was soon lost to sight 
in one of the turns in the river. 

The incidents of the day afforded us much 
amusement, as we talked them over that evening 
at the dinner-table, and I was much filled with 
wonderment, as to the etiquette, etc., to be ob- 
served on the occasion of a mandarin dinner to- 
morrow, still £ concluded to let circumstances 
guide me and perhaps to eat what was set before 
me. 

Punctually at two the next day the barge came 
along side, streamers, dragons and all, besides too, 
a huge blue and yellow flag floating from a staff 
over the stern. Along-Ku called my attention to 
its beauty and richness, for he was on board to 
do the honors; but why it was there on. this 
particular occasion I have never to this day been 
able to determine. A dais, raised in front of the 
steersman, yet not so high as to obstruct his 
view and interfere with his duties, covered with 
a matting woven in vermillion and white, with a 
blue dragon rampant in the centre, was the part 
of the boat allotted to passengers. The seats 
were chairs of bamboo with cushions of satin 
damask. Coolies with huge silk umbrellas stood 
ready to shade us as we sat down, while others 
with large fans kept up a gentle motion to drive 
away the flies that swarmed upon the surface of 
the river, and came on board in myriads during 
the first mile of our voyage. 

The current, running four miles an hour, and 
the fifty oars soon brought us in sight of the 
town, like all those on the coast, having a fort 
as the most conspicuous object. A long train of 
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west-coast junks was moored in front, waiting 
for and discharging cargoes, and innumerable 
small craft plying to and fro in all directions 
and hurrying out of the way as we approached 
the stone quay upon which we proposed to dis- 
embark. 

At a word from the steersman, the oars are 
drawn in, and a dozen men with boat-hooks, 
stand ready to hold on, as we approached the 
dock, and without a shock or jar, we are safely 
moored. A plank is run out by those on shore, 
and Along-Ku taking the lead, we start for a 
walk through the town. And what a labyrinth 
of streets—none more than ten feet wide, and 
each house having a shop of some kind in the 
lower story. Furs of great beauty, silks, grass- 
cloth, confectionery and fruits, crockery, in 
which the willow pattern was the prevailing de- 
sign—everything arranged in neat and attrac- 
tive order. Shopmen all polite and anxious to 
display their wares—bowing and chin-chinning. 
We are én route for the fort. On the way, we 
passed an open square by the river-side, in the 
centre of which a rude stage was erected, for 
theatrical purposes; *twas housed in and cur- 
tained, and from the crowd gathered around, 
twas evident that the hour of opening the play 
was near at hand. As the high battlements of 
the fort commanded a view of the stage, we im- 
mediately repaired thither by a circuitous route, 
and soon entered through the arched gateway. 
The garrison consisted of a dozen half-grown 
boys, who were all busy in washing an old sail 
that had found its way thither from some vessel 
wrecked on the coast. A number of old match- 
locks, and fifteen dismantled guns, appeared to 
be the materiel of the place; the most ineffective 
work of defence that can be imagined. By a 
winding-stair we ascend, and are upon the -bat- 
tlements; where we find, upon looking over, that 
the curtain has risen in the theatre, and the 
artistes are doing their best, if I might judge 
from the frequent bursts of laughter on the part 
of the audience, as they stand with faces up- 
turned to catch every word that falls from the 
actors’ lips. Groups of ladies are upon the dif- 
ferent house-tops in the neighborhood, looking 
down at the performance, and peeping out coyly 
from under the edges of their richly painted 
parasols. 

But the hour of dinner approaches, and we 
tramp back again through other streets of shops, 
stopping occasionally to admire the furs and 
porcelain, until we arrive at the residence of 
Along-Ku, the only elegant establishment in the 
town, standing in the centre of a neat garden, 





raised upon a terrace a few feet high, the grass 
upon which from careful culture has the ap- 
pearance of cut velvet. As we enter the vesti- 
bule, the ever-present dragon is seen emblazoned 
on the walls, and carved upon the doors. By a 
winding staircase we ascend to the second story 
to the smoking-room—and here we smoke; Along- 
Ku expressing his sorrow that his poor house js 
not more elegant to entertain, etc., etc. —Chinese 
complimentary style being to exalt the compli- 
mented to a pitch of extravagance with expres- 
sions such as “ pile-of-volumes,” or ‘string-of- 
rubies-friend,” and other compound adjectives. 

A servant now enters and announces dinner— 
Along-Ku leads the way to the dining-room—the 
blinds are all closed, and we are to dine by the 
light of a dozen variegated lanterns. Four other 
celestial gentlemen are already arrived, each one 
standing behind his chair, awaiting the coming 
of the master of the household. I am introduced 
as ‘¢ Sin Sao,” to the company. We sit down, and 
at once the first course is placed on the table— 
baked pumpkin-seeds, and sliced oranges, dipped 
in sugar; next, a number of small bowls, or 
rather large tea-cups, containing broths of various 
kinds. No terrier ever looked sharper for rats 
than I at this juncture. A plate is before me, 
and as all around emptied the bowls into their 
plates before eating, I followed the example. 
When lo! and behold, a little leg-bone, with a 
little foot at the end of it, struck my gaze, as the 
soup being poured off, it lay at the bottom of the 
bowl. I tried to regard it as having once apper- 
tained to a squirrel, perhaps some kind of terra- 
pin, or a member of the tortoise family. Along- 
Ku seeing seeing some hesitation on my part, 
asked if I liked soup, upon which I answered, I 
thought not. So ’twas quickly removed, and no 
more soup served during the meal. Stews of all 
manner of meats, birds’-nests and one of the pith 
of stag’s-horns, then came on to the number of five 
different courses, and I doubt not there might 
have been some of these small animals in all, but 
there were no bones toemake the matter certain, 
and so I partook, and found them all palatable: 
tea, without sugar or cream, and strong enough 
to take the fur off a bison, was served between 
the courses, in cups holding about two thimbles- 
ful each—a roast duck and stewed sharks’-fins 
came on for the seventh—confectionery the eighth 
course—almond custard the ninth—when brandy 
and water, and sponge cake, brought up the 
rear. Pipes are again produced—Along-Ku calls 
Ati, one of the servants. He hands him 2 
key—the servant disappears by a side-door, and 
after a few moments’ absence, returns with a 
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richly ornamented silver pipe, stem and all of 
the solid metal—a water-pipe, having a little 
bowl at the bottom, filled with a fragrant water. 
This was to be my cum-shaw, or gift. I refused. 
Along-Ku was importunate, what wonder if I 
accepted at last; a drum of tobacco, and a large 
bundle of tapers were added, before we left the 
table, from which we adjourned to the opium- 
smoking-room. 

During the meal, the entire conversation was 
carried on between the mandarin and myself; 





the others being there apparently only to eat and 
drink; if so, I can bear ample testimony to their 
having fulfilled their duty to the letter. 
Manifesting a desire to return to the ship, my 
host insisted on accompanying me; so taking 
leave of the silent trenchermen, who were now 
too much absorbed with their pipes to care much 
for our departure, in half an hour I am again on 
board the Sea-Witch, quite ready for supper, yet 
well pleased with my first and last dinner at the 





house-of a Chinese Gentleman. 
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THE AIRS OF AUTUMN. 





BY ALICE. 





‘‘ Wuere art thou, angel of the summer flowers ?”’ 
Went sighing Zephyrus, one Autumn eve, 
Within the silent and decaying bowers— 
‘‘ Let me no longer o’er thine absence grieve.”’ 


‘‘When the fair daylight shone on plain and moun- 


tain, 
And Iris flung her mantle o’er the fields, 
I looked for thee, by every rill and fountain, 
And in each spot that morning incense yields. 


‘‘T have been straying by the sparkling river, 
Among the rushes sere and drooping, danced, 
Striving to be of living joy, the giver, 
Where’er the waters in the sunbeams glanced. 


«‘ And on the verdant hills, at noon, I rested, 
Toying amid the tendrils of the vine— 

And its nectarean fruit my full lips tested, 
Yet yearned to gaze upon thy face divine. 


‘‘ Along the forest-path, when daylight faded, 
I for thy foot-prints sought; and, o’er the heath, 
' Yet all in vain—although the air was laded 
With the sweet fragrance of thy dying breath. 


‘¢ Hast thou, indeed, from thy loved haunts departed ? 

| The children of thy care—frail, mortal things— 
Pining for thee, despairing—broken-hearted— 

| Fling franticly to my outspreading wings. 


| 4 Return, kind angel, to thy charge! and give us 
| A few bright days, one parting kiss bestow, 

| Ere of the glory thou dost quite bereave us, 

| That through the Summer circled all below.” 


| And she has listened to his earnest pleading, 

She has returned, to bless with one last smile 
| Our death-marked home—and thus our spirits leading 
| Where death, nor blight, can e’er the flowers defile. 
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A HEARTH SONG. 


BY T. 


IRWIN. 


Spirit of the half-closed eyes, 
Pacing to a drowsy tune, 
Come to me ere midnight wanes— 
Come with all thy dreamy trains, 
Scattering o’er me poppy rains° 
Dropping me, ’mid weary sighs, 
Deep into a feather’d swoon. 
Leave thy odorous bed an hour— 
Leave thy ebon-curtain’d bower— 
Leave thy cavern to the moon. 
Lowly burns the whiten’d hearth— 
Slowly moves the quiet earth. 
Now that woods and skies are dumb 
In the dizzy midnight hum, 
Come to me, sweet Phantom, come. 


* Morpheus, represented by the ancients as a Boy. 


Hidden in a fold away 
- Of thy garment, bear the urn 
Full of Lethe’s unsunn’d streams ; 
Bring the flowers that live in dreams— 
Bring the Boy* who often seems 
On the earth with me to stray, 
When the weary planets burn, 
In a cloud of shifting light, 
Through the hollow life of night, 
Mimicking the scene of day: 
Ye are coming nigher, nigher, 
With my song I seem to tire; 
I can hear thy pinion’s hymn 
Round my faint ear’s closing rim— 
Ye are coming, Phantoms dim! 
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Oxp and lonely, I am sitting 
In my dimly lighted room, 

And the shadowy past comes flitting 
Round me in the gathering gloom : 
There are shades which, at my calling, 

Within memory’s portal wait, 
Pale, as are the ashes falling 
From the embers in my grate. 


Pale, beseeching, mournful faces, 
Seem to look upon me still 
In the twilight—they whose places 
On this earth none else could fill. 
First, my beauteous, dark-eyed mother, 
She who nursed my budding years— 
She who loved man as no other 
Loved him in this vale of tears. 


Even now, that love seems crushing 
In my heart the evil weed, 

Every sinful passion hushing, 
Sowing there the goodly seed : 

As when first I knelt before her, 
In her loveliness arrayed, 

When she bade me not adore her 
More than Him to whom I prayed. 


Then my baby heart would wonder, 
(When I thought of God,) if he, 

Who lit the stars and rolled the thunder, 
Were as beautiful as she? 

And I wondered, too, at even, 
When her soul in song did swell, 
If the angels up in heaven, 
With their harps, could sing as well? 


‘¢ Mother! though the sunny tresses 
You so loved, are frosted now, 

Yet your red lip often presses 
Lingeringly upon my brow,— 

Still your white and slender fingers 
Seem to flutter through my hair, 

Though no golden curl now lingers 
Round the face you thought so fair. 

‘‘ Ah! too well do I remember 
Weeping, on that dreadful night, 

When they left you in your chamber 
All alone, so cold and white! 

When I strove to wake you, mother, 
From that strange and dreamless sleep ; 

And in vain my grief to smother, 
When they told me not to weep. 


‘‘ How I felt my heart-strings quiver, 
When I saw you lie so still, 

Wondering why you did not shiver, 
For the winter winds blew chill, 
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And thin robes were round you flowing, 
Such as I had seen you wear, 

When your eye with mirth was glowing, 
And when jewels decked your hair. 


‘Then, a cloak, with rosy lining, 
I had watched you clasp at night, 
Where the rich brown curls fell shining 
On your neck so purely white : 
This I folded fondly round you, 
And, still sobbing, crept to bed, 
But at morn still eold I found you, 
And they told me you were dead! 


‘¢ *Dead!? the muffled bell seemed tolling— 
‘Dead!’ I heard the pastor say— 

Dead! and then the hearse went rolling 
From our lonely home away. 

Mother! (be the sin forgiven,) 
Then I murmured at His will, 

Who, in calling you to Heaven, 
Left me here a baby still!” . . . 


Other forms now gather round me, 
Children, friends, and kindred dear, 
They whose love to earth once bound me, 

Who have left me lonely here— 
All are pale—but memory, bringing 
By-gone blushes, tints each cheek, 
Silent—but with memories ringing 
Through my soul, they need not speak. 


And my withered heart rejoices, 
When the lost come back to me, 
As spring-birds, with pleasant voices, 
Singing round a blasted tree: 
And as spicy breezes stealing 
Round some Ionely desert palm, 
Does a gush of by-gone feeling 
Seem my spirit to embalm, 


When, from memory’s censer wafted, 
Comes that fragrant love which grows, 
On the heart’s young tendrils grafted, 
And which ‘ blossoms as the rose.’’ 
She—the goddess of life’s morning, 
Smiles upon me through the gloom, 
Twilight’s purple shades adorning 
With a soft and tender bloom. 


Youth’s first morning-glory, holding 
Love’s own dew within its cup, 

Drooped—and in its chalice folded 
All life’s early freshness up. 

She was to my heart the aloe, 
Blooming once in long, long years, 

Whose rare fragrance left a halo 
Round the altar of my tears. 
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And I see, when I am thinking, 
In my heart Aer image lie, 

As the hunted deer, while drinking, 
Sees the shadow of the sky. 

Though he may be bleeding—dying, 
Yet his dim eye loves to look 

On that bright, blue picture, lying 
In the crystal of the brook. 





Drop the curtain—close the shutter 
Softly—shade the night lamp well: 
‘¢ Hush !’’ let no intruder utter 
Even one word, to break the spell. 
Nay—’tis vain—the lamp, though shaded, 
Quenches, with its real beam, 
All the spirit-light—and faded 
Is the old man’s twilight dream ! 





TAKE CARE OF YOUR OVERCOAT. 


Speed. Sir, your glove. 
Val. Not mine; my gloves are on, 
Two GEN?TLEWEN OF VERONA. 


‘“THat’s a very pretty overcoat, James has 
just laid upon the sofa, Harry,” said Mrs. Gor- 
don to her son, looking at a sleek, plump, wadded 
paletot, which the servant had just brought in 
from the tailor; ‘‘but you must excuse the 
question, and not think me a very stingy or 
‘urious specimen of womankind. What can you 
do with so many overcoats? Why, this must be 
the third” 

“The fifth, my dear mother,” replied Harry 
Gordon, looking over the top of his newspaper, 
with hig bright black eyes, which his mother, 
like many others of her sex, never looked at 
without admiring; ‘‘the fifth; and I shouldn’t 
wonder that, before the winter is over, I shall 
have to say, with Banquo, and ‘yet an eighth 
appears.” ” 

“Tl see no more,” interrupted Mrs. Gordon, 
laughing. 





“You wont see them any more, my dear mo- 
ther—meaning the overcoats—for I assure you, 
they vanish like the witches’ visions; and where 
the deuce they go to, I can’t tell you—all I can 
say is, that men, when they come away from 
balls, can’t see quite as clearly as when they go 
there; for somebody, always takes mine, and 
leaves me nothing—not even an old one.” 

“Proving that some people must, when they 
leave these balls, not only have an obscured 
vision, but actually see double, and taking them- 
‘elves for two men, put on two paletots! Well, 
Harry, my son, it is at least a consolation to 
find that you are always in a most exemplary 
‘tate of sobriety ; your overcoats bear witness to 
your devotion to the Maine Law—for if the man 
who takes two paletots, is—whatever men call 
it—slightly exhilarated, I believe is the polite 
‘erm—the man who gets mo overcoat at all, can 
have got no wine. So, my sober son, let me 
diligently prepare for you another cup of this 
beverage, ‘which cheers, but not inebriates.’ ” 





And Mrs. Gordon began to pour out the tea; 
for the new overcoat had arrived as she and her 
son were sitting at breakfast, one cold morning 
in January, 

They were a happy pair, this mother and son; 
there were few so called ‘loving couples” that 
could match them. To have opened any of the 
splendid dining-room doors, where on that morn- 
ing everybody was at breakfast, in this grand 
street leading into Fifth Avenue—a street short, 
pompous, and plethoric, from having swallowed 
up the ground of twelve houses, and digested it 
into six—one would not have found a more in- 
viting breakfast-table, before which to draw a 
well-stuffed chair, and sit down, on this cold, 
freezing, raining, sleeting, slippery, sloppy, 
January morning. 

The fire, an unctuous, blazing Liverpool coal- 
fire, flamed in the grate, and a small round table, 
with its snow-white cloth, bright silver tea-trap- 
pings, and its white and gilded cups and saucers, 
was drawn cozily up to it—the solemn square 
dining-table remaining immovable in its usual 
place, in the centre of the soft, bright carpet. 

Seated opposite each other, in low, broad, lazy 
arm-chairs, that looked intended as a transition 
from the repose of the night to the toils of the 
day, were Mr. Harry Gordon and his mother. 

Mrs. Gordon had been left a widow, with 
an easy jointure and a little boy, at an early 
age. For the sake of the jointure, Mrs. Gordon 
had found many suitors; but for the sake of the 
boy, she had refused them all; and his affection, 
his devotion, had well rewarded her, if, indeed, 
she lost anything by not having a husband—a 
doubt which we do not presume to solve. 

As for Mr. Harry Gordon, he was what a boy, 
well endowed by nature with intellect and heart, 
would ever be, if mothers would condescend to 
develop the one and direct the other. ‘ 

He was generous, conscientious, high-spirited, 
contented with himself, the world, things in 
general, and his own in particular; fond of so- 
ciety, which returned the compliment, and made 
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an idol of him; glorying in his home, which, 
since he could lisp the word, had been made the 
bright oasis of his life—and adoring his mother, 
whom he thought sent into the world as a type 
of every virtue and excellence—his tender, his 
refined, his beautiful (Harry actually thought 
her beautiful, though she was forty) mother, 
whose image and sweet memory had, in the mul- 
tifarious temptations of a young man’s existence, 
so often stood between him and harm. How 
could he be guilty of any action he could not tell 
his pure, noble mother, as was his custom every 
morning, as they lounged over their breakfast- 
table? This hour, or rather these hours, were 
exclusively his mother’s—the hours in which she 
laughed with him at the fun and frolics of his 
evening’s exploits—related for her amusement; 
or counseled him, as he told her his hopes and 
fears, the dilemmas and perplexities of his busi- 
ness life; for, though Harry was a great man in 
the ball-rooms up-town, he was a man of no 
small importance down-town, too—where he had 
taken his father’s place in one of the largest 
commercial houses. 

Harry was no idler, no lazy fop—no languid 
“Young American.” He did not disdain any- 
thing, not even the dusty old counting-house, 
where his father and Ais father before him, had 
made so much money; and he spent it nobly 
and judiciously for the good of all. 

But Harry’s mother, sure of his steadiness and 
high principle, of his industry and energy in his 
career, as a citizen and a merchant, strove in 
every way to make his young days bright and 
happy, by forwarding his amusements when the 
hours of toil were over. 

She herself had given up, from sheer indiffer- 
ence, her position in the ‘“‘world;” but her con- 
nections enabled her to launch Harry into our 
best society. Then, when he had his friends to 
entertain, there was no need of bar-rooms or 
club-rooms, or restaurants; Mrs. Gordon was 
delighted to open her house—her Harry’s home— 
to his friends. To remain with them, with hospita- 
ble grace receiving them, and adding a charm to 
all, by her wit and cheerfulness—or merely to 
see that all was right for Harry and his guests, 
if, with his arm round her, and a little tap on 
her cheek, Harry, looking admiringly at her, 
would say— 

‘«* Mother mine, dinner for six, to-morrow—iced 
champagne, if you please, madam—anything else 
you like—but your fair seJf—your ladyship’s 
presence will be dispensed with on this occa- 
sion.” 

Then Harry’s mother would laugh, and shake 





her finger at him, and cheerfully set about the 
necessary preparations. But she was nowise 
offended or alarmed at the prohibition regarding 
herself, for she knew that youth has its frolics ; 
she actually imagined that young men living in 
the world, might have things to talk about, and 
ways of talking about them, which could nowise 
interest her, a woman. But she did not, for 
that, imagine that the orgies of ancient Rome 
were to be enacted under her roof; she knew 
that Harry respected it and her too much for 
that. In fact, Mrs. Gordon was a model woman ; 
knew her own duties and her own position, and 
fulfilled both; till Harry was so happy, that (this 
was the great charge against him from the girls 
in upper-tendom,) he did not appear to think in 
the least that he wanted a wife. Yet there were 
many who could have reminded him that he was 
five-and-twenty—that he was rich, prosperous, 
and had a fine house, all ready furnished, and 
that all he wanted was a wife. But he was very 
obtuse on this point—the idea could not be got 
into his brain. 

Still, Harry went everywhere; and on the 
morning we have made his acquaintance, he had 
just finished a most spirited description of a 
grand Fifth Avenue féte, at which the flowers 
alone had cost fifteen hundred dollars, and at 
which Mr. Harry Gordon had danced innumera- 
ble schottisches, redowas, and polkas—won no 
end of hearts, and lost—his overcoat. 

‘‘But you dear, stupid Harry!” continued 
Mrs. Gordon, after her son had given her a 
description of the various mishaps and mysterious 
disappearances attending his overcoats; ‘did it 
never occur to you to put your name into your 
paletots ?” 

‘‘Heavens, mother! what an idea! Have 
one’s name written on one’s coat collar, so that 
if you hang your coat over your seat at the thea- 
tre, or throw it down in a public room, every- 
body may say, ever afterward, ‘there goes Joln 
Smith !’” 

‘‘Oh, I beg pardon,” said Mrs. Gordon; “well, 
let us resort to a half measure, then, and sup- 
pose we carelessly drop one of your own cards 
into the pocket—so,” said Mrs. Gordon, and 
taking one from the mantle-piece, and walking 
across the room, she put her advice in practice, 
and deposited in it a smooth piece of pasteboard, 
on which was engraved— 


*¢ Harry Gorpon, 
‘No, —, —— Street.” 


That evening, he again betook himself to one 
of the aristocratic camelia fétes, with which the 
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merchant princes about this time celebrate the 
advent of a new year. What were his exploits 
there, we are not about to set down, for they 
concern us not—nor did they him; for, as he 
danced along the broad pavements, so shining 
and crackling under his feet, all he thought of 
was that he really had secured his new overcoat 
this time—and that it was mighty comfortable, 
too, for the sharp-cutting wind blew in his face. 
But he merely put back his hair from his eyes, 
and threw up his head with a sort of bold defi- 
ance, as if to enter into contest with this same 
olus—(the proper type of envy, nagging, irri- 
tating, restless, and inevitable as it is)—for no- 
thing could put Harry out of temper. 

So, as we have said, he went dancing along, 
his hands in the pockets of his new paletot, one 
of them playing with the card his dear mother 
had herself put into it. 

‘“‘ Dear, kind mother,” thought Harry, ‘‘deuced 
cold I should have been without her, though, 
after that hot room and the sharp two hours’ cot- 
tillon. Graceful girl, that Emily Sykes, but she 
hasn’t such beautiful eyes as Ellen Drewe. El- 
len Drewe’s eyes are so bright, so sparkling. 
Talking of sparkling, by the bye, that was fa- 
mous champagne old Groves gave us; how 
queer he looks, though, in his fine rooms, so 
timidly bold, ready if he’s snubbed, to apologize 
for being there. Ah! ah! clever fellow, though, 
in a business way. By the bye, wonder if the 
Asia’s in—her news may make the difference of 
afew thousands to us—everything mighty dull 
in Europe, they say. 

‘That Prima Donna waltz is pretty—‘it has a 
dying fall.’ By Jove! itis cold, though! that 
gust, just as I turned the corner, quite set my 
teeth on edge. Lucky the famous overcoat is 
padded and stuffed like a mattrass, or mother’s 
darling might have caught a consumption. Well, 
here I am—but who’s come, and what’s the mat- 
ter?” continued Harry, as, within a few steps of 
his home, he perceived that there was a carriage 
at the door, and a gentleman standing on the 
steps, evidently waiting for him. 

He hastened on; but scarcely did he set his 
foot on the first step, before the gentleman he 
had seen on the top of them, rushed down, put- 
ting one hand on his arm to secure him, whilst 
with the other he held a piece of pasteboard to- 
ward him, ex¢laiming in a loud, angry tone— 

“Are you Mr. Harry Gordon ?” 

“Tam, sir,” said Harry, drawing away from 
his grasp, much astonished and somewhat of- 
tended at the peremptory manner in which he 
was addressed, though his interrogator was a 


stout old gentleman, acd in a stnie uf considerable 
excitement. 

“Then, sir, you’ve got my overcoat, and my 
overcoat’s got the key of my house in the pocket; 
one of you're precious New York boarding- 
houses, where the Irish servants are as grand 
and sleepy as their masters, and wont stir, sir. 
I wish we had them at the South for a little 
training, that’s all! Why, we rang, and rang, 
and rang, and waited, and shouted—bless you, 
sir, we might as well have shouted to the towers 
of Trinity Church. So I found your card, and 
in despair I came here after my key—and you've 
stayed at that stupid ball so late, dancing away 
in those confounded hot rooms, whilst ve been 
dancing here, sir, on your cold stoop, waiting for 
my paletot and my key.” 

With these words, the gentleman began vio- 
lently t6 take off his coat. Harry, perfectly 
astounded at the fatality which appeared to 
attend his overcoats, had listened with resigned 
humiliation to the reproachful harangue, and 
with a sort of dogged desperation, began to ab- 
stract himself from the garment he had so praised 
and so pressed to his bosom, and which, after 
all, was not his own. 

‘*Here, sir, here,” said the old gentleman, 
holding out Harry’s overcoat; ‘‘here’s you coat, 
(devilish tight it was—I only wonder I didn’t 
split it in the back,) and there’s your card, back 
| again in the pocket. Now give me mine, and let 
me get my key.” 

Harry held forth the offending paletot, which 
had so deserted its master, and the old gentle- 
man, before he took it from him, began eagerly 
to feel in the pockets. 

‘* By Heaven, sir, you’ve lost the key!” 

‘‘Lost the key, sir! there was no key in it 
when I put it on, I assure you.” 

‘*No key?” 

‘No, sir—only a card,” replied Harry, hold- 
ing out the card with which he had fumbled on 
his way home. 

‘<A card!” shouted the strange gentleman, in 
a perfect tone of horror; ‘‘a card! I put no card 
there!” and running up to the neighboring gas- 
light, he exclaimed, ‘‘I understand it all—that 
aint my paletot! I got yours, but oh, you didn’t 
get mine! Sure enough,” continued he, shaking 
the fatal coat, which hung still on Harry’s arm; 
‘sure enough, that isn’t mine.” Then turning 
round to the carriage, he exclaimed, 

‘Susy, Susy dear, what shall I do? He’s 
come ‘and he hasn’t got the coat. I had his, but 
he’s got somebody else’s.” 

‘¢Who’s papa ?” replied a feminine voice, at 
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which voice Mr. Harry Gordon turned toward 
the carriage also, and beheld by the light of the 
gas-light, which fell full upon it, a sweet little 
face, with heaps of light, crisp auburn ringlets, 
(kept in curl by the frost) clustering round it— 
the oval outline of the face, and the regular 
features, being defined by a delicate pink and 
white satin hood, which was tied closely under 
the chin. F 

At the sight of this face, Mr. Harry Gordon, 
doffing his hat, advanced to the carriage. 

“The lady is right, sir,” said he, looking at 
the lady, but speaking to the gentleman; ‘* who’s 
paletot have you got? Let us read the card.” 

The old gentleman mechanically held it out, 
and Harry’s young and quick-sighted eyes read, 
by the uncertain light, some very twisted and 
elaborate characters, which together formed the 
name of . 


* flr. J. Smith.” 


‘Where?’ said the old gentleman. 

‘¢ Where?” exclaimed the voice from beneath 
the little pink and white satin hood; ‘where, 
pa, dear, is'nt Mr, J. Smith everywhere! Oh, 
pa, we are martyrs to the Smiths!” and the lit- 
tle hood laughed such a buoyant, silvery, catch- 
ing laugh, that Harry couldn’t help laughing 
too. 

“It’s mighty fine to laugh,” said the old gen- 
tleman, standing petrified, his eyes immovably 
fixed on the gorgon name; ‘‘but what’s to be 
done ?” 

‘‘ Allow me to assist you, sir, I perceive you 
are a stranger in New York—lI trust you will 
permit me to show you that we have some hospi- 
tality at the North. For the honor of the North 
I hope you will condescend to accept my propo- 
sition. My mother, sir, resides with me in this 
house; you, if I understand right, have no 
family awaiting you at home; you had better 
allow my mother, Mrs. Gordon, the pleasure of 
receiving this young lady for the night—whilst 
I, sir, can offer you a room. We have always 
one or two for our friends.” 

‘¢ Well, sir,” said the old gentleman, taking 
Harry’s hand and giving it a hearty shake; 


‘that’s a kind offer—I didn’t think you cautious, 


cold northerners were capable of such a thing. 
My name’s Mansfield, sir—Mansfield, of Alabama. 
Groves knows all about me—and this is my 
daughter, Susan, come up to see the lions.” 

‘‘ Harry bowed, and the hood gave a gentle 
inclination forward, which brought some of the 
shining curls over its eyes; but the tiniest little 
hand, protruding with just the white, round, 





small wrist, from the broad, white satin sleeve 
of the burnous, quickly thrust them -back. 

‘And so, Mr. Gordon, I think” — 

‘‘Papa,” quickly interrupted Susan, ‘you 
couldn’t think of such a thing—waking Mrs. 
Gordon at this time of night. Indeed, sir,” 
added she, turning her eyes full on Harry, (by 
which he, who never lost an opportunity, dis- 
covered that they were large, earnest, deep blue 
eyes—just the eyes he admired—very like his 
mother’s, he thought,) *‘ we could not think of 
troubling Mrs. Gerdon:-though we are, of course, 
very grateful to you. I think we must try our 
boarding-house again, papa; unless’’—and she 
turned somewhat archly toward Harry, with her 
little silvery laugh—‘‘unless,” continued she, 
‘*Mr. Gordon can tell us where Mr. J. Smit) 
lives.” 

Harry laughed, and thought ‘‘ How wonder- 
fully deep blue eyes can change their expression! 
I wouldn’t give a fig for a woman that always 
looks the same, even though she were as beauti- 
ful as the Greek slave !” 

‘‘T know a Mr. Smith,” interposed the driver, 
‘*and he aint far from here.” 

**Let’s go,” said Mr. Mansfield, resolutely, 
opening the carriage door. 

‘* Allow me to go with you,” said Gordon, ‘| 
really couldn’t feel content if I knew you were 
wandering about in search of Mr. J. Smith. 
You know it’s all my fault, and I know New 


York ways better than you do, and may perhaps 


get at Mr. J. Smith sooner than you will.” 

‘*Come along, and thank you.” 

Harry jumped in, the driver closed the door, 
and off they started in search of Mr. J. Smith. 

Harry sat opposite to the corner whence pro- 
ceeded the little silvery laugh. All he could see 
was a sort of vapory cloud of gauze, and the tip 
of a little white satin shoe, on the dark carpet 
of the carriage, as they passed the gas-lights. 
By these same friendly lamps he perceived, also, 
the outline of a beautiful and graceful form, en- 
veloped closely in a white satin burnous, with a 
heavy pink and white fringe. The deep-blue 
eyes and the waving hair, which danced and 
played to the jolting of the carriage, and the 
yielding form, nestled in the corner, made 4 
pretty picture. 

Scarcely were they on their way, before Miss 
Mansfield addressed him. 

‘‘ This is a most delightful adventure! though 
I hope you wont take cold, papa—that would 
spoil it.” 

‘Put on Mr. J. Smith’s paletot,” said Harry, 
laughing. 
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‘« By Jove, I will!” replied Mr. Mansfield, ‘I 
hope it isn’t as tight as yours.” 

“You were at the Groves’s, 
Harry. 

«To be sure I was; but you didn’t see me, 
I’ve no doubt.” 

Harry, thinking how stupid he had been to 
have seen any one else, replied— 

‘‘T went late, and I danced a good deal— 
and’— 

‘*And you didn’t see me; it’s no use, Mr. 
Gordon, trying to compose a civil speech. I am 
nobody, you know; so we will date our acquaint- 
ance from this present wondrous adventure—a 
pilgrimage in search of Mr. John Smith and a 
paletot.”’ 

‘* And a key,” put in the father. 

And so they journeyed on, through the quiet, 
silent streets—all talking and laughing as mer- 
rily as though they had been old friends—for 
Harry’s temper was bright and joyous, and Miss 
Mansfield’s seemed to be even and cheerful as 
his own. Not one word of discontent or reproach 
te her father—her spirit appeared unwearied, 
whatever her frame might be; and though she 
might be a nobody at a New York ball, she cer- 
tainly was calculated to be a personage of the 
greatest importance, with all who knew her and 
came within the influence of her bright intellect, 
her refined manner, her sweet temper and affec- 


then?” said 


tionate disposition—not forgetting the radiant, 
deep blue eyes, and the sunny hair. 

‘«Here’s Mr. Smith’s,” said the coachman, at 
last. 

** Let me get out,” said Harry, leaping to the 
ground; *‘I’ll make ’em hear, I’ll warrant.” 

He rang, and rang; and then, when he ima- 
gined his tocsin had sounded the alarm, and 
aroused the drowsy sleepers, Harry tapped at 
the basement window. 

‘*What do you want?” said a gruff voice, half 
opening the window, and admitting to view a 
sulky, fat, black face. ‘‘What do you want, 
sir?” 

‘*Mr. Smith,” boldly replied Harry. 

‘‘Which Mr. Smith ?” 

‘*Mr. John Smith,” ventured Harry. 

‘That aint here,” said the black head, with- 
drawing itself. 

** James Smith!” shouted Mr. Mansfield, from. 
the carriage. 

‘Jeremiah !” suggested the silvery voice, with 
& laugh. 

‘‘Josiah!” again said Harry, but the black 
head exclaimed, in a state of extreme irrita- 
tion— 





“That aintit! Get along with you all— 
you're a-making fun on me!” and closing the 
window with a bang, Harry and the coachman 
remained looking in blank consternation, from 
one to the other. 

‘*] aint a-going any further,” said the coach- 
man; ‘*my nags is tired and so be I, and I aint 
a-going any further.” 

“Yes, up to my house, wont you?” said Mr. 
Mansfield. 

‘‘No, I wont—that’s West MTwenty-Third 
street—miles and miies off.” 

** But you'll go to mine, that’s close by,” said 
Harry, insinuating a corpulent silver piece into 
the coachmsn’s hands, as he got into the car- 
riage. 

‘‘There is no ghelp for it, my dear sir, it 1s 
three o’clock, you cannot keep Miss Mansfield 
any longer in this cool air, after dancing all 
night.” 

‘*Tired, Susy, are you, darling?” said Mr. 
Mansfield, turning toward his daughter, “I’m 
sure I am.” 

“Then,” said Susy, gracefully addressing 
Harry, ‘‘let us really consider this night as one 
taken entirely out of our common every-day life; 
let us suppose we are some centuries older; let 
us suppose these tall houses forest trees, myself 
a benighted damsel, with an exiled father, (you, 
dear papa,) and imagine that we encounter a 
gallant knight-errant—yourself, Mr. Gordon— 
and so accept the hospitality of your castle. 
What part we are to assign to Mrs. Gordon, is 
the only thing that puzzles me.” 

‘‘Oh, she will play the good fairy and set all 
right—she never does anything but good things,”’ 
said Harry. 

And now they arrived; and Harry, opening 
his door with the tiny pass-key his mother had 
had made to fit his waistcoat pocket, (he never 
forgot or changed his waistcoat, as he did his 
overcoats,) introduced, with all possible defer- 
ence, his new-found friends into the breakfast- 
room. 

Leaving them there, he proceeded to his mo- 
ther’s room. In five minutes explained all, 
in another fire, Mrs. Gordon was down stairs, 
and in ten minutes more, Mr. Mansfield and 
Susy were each in a comfortable bed-room ; 
where, going to sleep on their luxurious pillows, 
Mr. Mansfield dreamed of his paletot and Mr. 
James Smith; and Susy, of Harry Gordon and 
his fascinating manner; whilst Harry didn’t 
sleep at all, but thought all the while of the blue 
eyes and waving hair of Susy Mansfield. 

Next morning there were three persons gathered 
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round the breakfast-table, by the fireside, Mr. 
Mansfield had gone up early, and sent down 
suitable apparel for his daughter, and had pro- 
mised to call for her in a few hours, 

Merrily the three talked over the last night’s 
events, and the ball; and Mrs, Gordon quizzed 
Harry about his overcoats, and unmercifully told 
Susan how Harry always did lose his overcoats ; 
and then Susan laughed at him, too, and Harry 
bore it wonderfully well, and seemed rather to 
like it than otherwise. 

And then there was a concert in the evening, 
for which Mrs. Gordon had tickets, and Miss 
Mansfield had not—and so, another supply of 
clothes was sent for, and Mr. Mansfield stayed 
to dinner, and Miss Mansfield stayed again till 
the next morning, and then Mrs. Gordon told 
Harry she thought Miss Mansfield was too sweet 
and refined a creature to be at a poarding-house— 
and Harry coincided with this opinion—and then 
Mrs. Gordon suggested she should ask her to 
stay with them for just the time they were to 
remain in New York. 

‘*You’re so much away, Harry, it wont inter- 
fere with you to have a young lady in the 
house,” 

Harry thought it wouldn’t, and so Miss Mans- 
field stayed, and Mr. Mansfield came and dined, 
and talked with Mrs. Gordon, and they found 
out many mutual friends, and were quite taken 
up with old remembrances. And Harry and 
Susy—oh, they strolled about the long, pompous 
parlors, and Susy opened the fine Chickering 
piano, which from a mere thousand dollar piece 
of furniture, became, beneath her skillful hand, 
awakened into all the dignity and magic of art— 
and her light step and silvery laugh sounded 





through the rooms, and up and down the broad 
stairs, making Mrs Gordon smile and feel happy, 
even when Harry was away—and altogether, it 
appeared as though rays of light had suddenly 
penetrated into the calm, solemn dignity of the 
happy but quiet home. 

Susan stayed, and stayed. First it was one 
excuse, then another, then another, there were 
plenty to be found in the busy carnival time of 
New York; and, at last, when réally neither 
Mrs. Gordon could find another for keeping Susy, 
nor Susy for staying, nor Mr. Mansfield for de- 
laying his return to Alabama, Mr. Harry Gor- 
don found an admirable one, which satisfied 
them all—he converted Miss Susan Mansfiel: 
into Mrs, Harry Gordon—and so she never went 
away at all. 

‘¢ Take care of your overcoat,” said Mr. Mans- 
field, laughingly, to his son, as the bride and 
bridegroom drove off on their wedding excursion, 
for the last you lost found you a wife, and Sury 
is very jealous, | warn you.” 

** Pll take care both of Harry and his over- 
coat,” said Susan, smiling and kissing her han! 
to her father. : 

And we suppose she did, for Harry looked 
happier and happier every year—and he never 
lost his overcoat again, because it was always, 
when he went to balls, most carefully wrappe: 
up with a beautiful, delicate, discreet white 
satin burnous, which never wandered from it: 
mistress, and which, after once it had taken the 
impress of her grace and elegance, never cou)! 
be mistaken for anybody’s but the sweet darling, 
Mrs. Harry Gordon’s—as everybody called Susy, 
for everybody loved Susy excepting Harry and 
his mother—and they adored her. 





TROUBADOUR. 


BY JOHN M. LESLEY. 


I watcneD the Soldan in the fight, 
And saw his blood-stained sabre f#1l 
- O’er thinning ranks; and at the sight 
Outblazed my father’s valor all ; 
And, closing on his mail-clad form, 

I poured the vengeance of my arm, 
And blows redoubled swelled the storm 
Of mutual hate and mutual harm. 

The quivering blades, with giddy gyre, 

Ran round each helmet in their wrath, 








And glanced from casques the sparkling fire 
Amid the lance’s maddening seath. 
Foiled in his wrath the Soldan sprang 
In anger on his Arab steed, 
And all the vales with terror rang 
To his fierce horse’s clattering speed. 
The cresent sank away in death, 
The Red Cross rushed in glory on ; 
And in the passing of a breath 
The holy sepulchre was won. 


TRIFLES. 


BY W. WAGTAIL,. 


oe 


I orreN hear trifles spoken of, and almost 
always disparagingly or contemptuously. ‘‘It’s 
only a trifle, and does not matter much ;” or, 
«There’s no use in quarreling about trifles ;” 
or some poetic individual quotes— 


‘* Trifles light as air.’? 


In fact, by almost common consent, small things 
are not deemed worthy of much thought; and it 
seems quite a sufficient reason, to many minds, 
that they are ‘‘ unconsidered trifles.” I am an 
old man; I have seen much of the world; I have 
thought much, in my own fashion, of what I have 
seen, and my conclusion is, that this is one of the 
creat mistakes the world makes. ‘Trifles are 
all important; they make up the mass of great 
things; they form the bulk of the incidents of 
our lives; they are the starting points from which 
great events begin their course; they are as the 
hinge, the little hinge; on which the large door 
turns—as the rudder, the small rudder, which 
controls the vast ship, and guides it in its path 
over the waves. All the popular sayings are not 
against me either on this point; the best of them 
are with me. ‘Take care of the pence, and the 
pounds will take care of themselves,” is our 
English aphorism. The shrewd Scotch, with a 
saving touch of Northern caution, have their 
‘‘Mony mickles mak’ a muckle.” The Spaniard 
says, **The loose shoe-nail lames the. horse.” 
From the Arabs we get, “The last straw breaks 
the camel’s back.” All of them wise sayings, 
evidencing an appreciation of the power of trifles. 

Wherever we turn, the doctrine I hold will, if 
we have our eyes open, be impressed upon us. 
Almost all the natural agencies by which great 
operations are effected are minute—often so small 
that they are imperceptible. The rock which 
has been for centuries a land-mark to mariners 
suddenly topples over, and is lost in the waters 
Which formerly washed its base. How did it 
fall? Did some yoleano explode beneath it? did 
some earthquake-shock shake it from its posi- 
tion? No; the skies were calm above, and the 
waters were smooth and bright, reflecting back 
the sunny firmament; the wind was hushed; 
there was a silent calm around when the tall 
rock fell. What did it, then? This: day by 
day, year by year, century by century, as the 
Waves washed around its base, each carried off 





some little, impalpable atom of triturated mat- 
ter; each an unconsidered trifle, light as air; 
but by the subtraction of such trifles the solid 
rock was worn till it was unable to support its 
own weight, and fell, 

Take another instance: An island is rising up 
in the midst of a fathomless sea; a topmost point 
appears, and the birds, and winds, and waves, 
bring to it the seeds of vegetation, and it is 
clothed in verdure. From that point a widening 
circle spreads, and in time, there slowly emerges 
from the waves an oasis of the ocean, like the 
isles which stud the Southern seas. Here is a 
work, not of destruction, but of creation. What 
great power has been at work to effect this? Old 
fairy tales come up to the mind, and stories of 
magic and witchcraft, and traditions of the do- 
ings of the genii. Some great submarine fire 
forcing up the bottom of the sea is suggested by 
the reason. No, no such thing. See where the 
edges of the new land are fringed with reefs, 
dangerous to the passing bark—those fringes are 
of coral. Take your microscope and examine 
more minutely; you may see the coral-worms 
still at their work—tiny creatures, so small that 
you might hold them in groups on the tip of your 
smallest finger—little things. Well, they are the 
architects of the newly-risen island. Millions 
of them, millions of myriads rather, have lived 
for that work, and died at it, long before you and 
I were born; so long ago, that perhaps our an- 
cestors were naked, painted barbarians, when 
they commenced their labors, unsounded fathoms 
deep below the surface. For generation after 
generations the insect-builders formed their nar- 
row cells; for generation after generations they 
advanced upward over the lifework—the monu- 
ments and tombs of each other—till that first 
spot came in sight and grew green, like a basket 
of floating verdure amid the blue waves, and 
spread to the broad island clothed with tall palms 
and the luxuriant vegetation of the tropios, and 
inhabited by beings of our own race. 

One other example, drawn from silent nature, 
of the greatness of little things: A spacious har- 
bor opens from a rugged coast; mariners used 
to run their vessels into its land-locked waters 
for shelter from the tempests which beat upon 
the shore. Once there was water deep enough at 
its mouth for largest ships, laden to their utmost 
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depth, to pass. Gradually it grew more and more 
shallow, till to-day, the keel of the fishing-boat, 
which almost skims over the wave’s top, grates 
upon the bottom. How has the deep water be- 
come shallow? No great banks have been heaved 
up; no gigantic rocks lie prostrate there; no 
large boulder-stones take up the passage. No: 
grain by grain, atom by atom, each wave, as it 
came and went, left its tribute of sediment, so 
small—such an unconsidered trifle—that the 
watching eye would never have noticed the de- 
posit; and thus grew the bar which has stopped 
up the harbor’s mouth. 

Facts like these bear with them analogies ap- 
plicable to the daily life of the millions. It is 
not the great things which press upon their at- 
tention—for which they are ever upon the watch 
—which cannot pass unnoticed—that shape their 
lives; it is the little things, the trifles, so minute 
that they cannot be seen without the strictest at- 
tention, so apparently unimportant that they do 
not challenge notice, which are borne by on the 
current of time, till'they accumulate into what 
men call fate. Let my readers dive into their 
consciousness, as 1 am accustomed to do into 
mine, and they will acknowledge the truth of 
what I write. Most of them, perhaps, have heard 
the story of that great Parisian banker—Lafitte, 
I think it was—how a pin may be said to have 
made his fortune. The tale runs, that he came 
a poor thread-bare lad to seek employment of 
some great capitalist. The rich man did not 
need an employé, and the youth left the house to 
seck his fortune elsewhere. Ashe passed through 
the courtyard, a pin on the ground struck his 
eye; he picked it up, wiped it carefully, and 
stuck it securely in his coat. The financier, who 
had just dismissed the lad, saw the action from 
his window. He knew the value of attention to 
little things, called the rejected applicant back, 
and gave himanengagement. Attention to little 
things marked all the life of that young man, 
and, by seizing them, he rose from the position 
of the poor clerk, to that of the richest banker in 
France. The tale may be founded on a fact, or 
embody a pure fiction—I know not which; but 
this I know—its moral is a true one. Bulwer 
tells us that the ideal is as true as the real, for 
it always underlies the real, and points to the 
condition toward which the real is always tend- 
ing; so, true or false, the story is as valuable as 
though it were confirmed by the latest edition of 
the most authentic biography. It does not often 
happen, in the lives of ordinary men, that such 
great and well-marked changes can be traced 
directly to such small and trifling causes, but I 
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hold that in all lives something similar takes 
place. It is not apparent, perhaps; because, 
while the effect is seen and remembered, the 
causes are, from their minuteness, unobserved or 
forgotten. If I ask any man how he became 
what he is, what a vague notion I get of the facts 
which determined his life-course—the point from 
which it branched off. He does not know; he 
cannot tell; he supposes it was chance. It was 
the result of the sum of little things which he has 
ceased to remember, if indeed he were ever con- 
scious of them, which mounted up at last to 
destiny. For such men, Chance and Destiny are 
one deity with two different names. Has any 
one ever noticed the items of a bill, representing 
an enormous debt, crushing some struggling man 
down into difficulty? Petty items of fractions 
following close upon one another, farthings run- 
ning-up into pence, pence rising into shillings, 
shillings aggregating into pounds, pounds accu- 
mulating into thousands, till the total overwhelms 
the debtor. The illustration is prosaic and home- 
ly enough, but I do not know a better one of the 
power of little things. Have you ever listened 
to a tale of embarrassment? If you have, has it 
never struck you how seldom any of the facts are 
of any magnitude? Small annoyances, little 
difficulties, petty troubles, fragmentary obstacles, 
paltry hindrances, insignificant burdens, each by 
itself hardly worthy a thought, but running up 
into a total, expressed by one word—Ruin. 

A minute too late for a railway train is a jour- 
ney lost, as much as though one were an hour 
behind time. Almost right, all but the merest 
trifle, is as bad as all wrong; as the old saying 
puts it, **A miss is as good as a mile.”’ A shil- 
ling short of the sum for which your bill of ex- 
change lies due at the banker’s is as certain 
commercial dishonor as though the whole sum 
were wanting. A step too far carries you over 
the brow of the precipice, and hurls you head- 
long down to destruction, as surely as the far- 
thest leap forward. Men’s lives often run on 
the very edge of fate, and a trifle throws them 
off one track and on to another, as effectually as 
the greatest event. 

You hate some man, perhaps hate him with an 
animosity which has lasted the better part of a 
lifetime, and feels as though it would endure 
through all time; or you love some other being, 
man or woman, with an affection which binds 
you together so intimately that you regard sepa- 
ration as too great a calamity to be contemplated 
Had little things nothing to do with the origin of 
that hate or that affection? Was the one prompted 
by some deep injury either done or attempted ? 
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Was the other born of some inestimable benefit 
either conferred or offered? It may be so; but 
if it be, then your emotions flow from a different 
source from that of ninety men out of a hundred. 
In the great majority of cases, the hatreds and 
loves of the world afe due to trifles long since 
forgotten in the effects to which they gave rise— 
the hatreds, to some curl of the lip expressing 
not so much scorn as contempt, to a hard glance, 
or a sneering word, or a haughty bearing—the 
loves and friendships, to a kindly look or tender 
word in the hour of sorrow and trial, or a genial 
demeanor and a conciliating manner. 

In domestic affairs, the action of trifles is par- 
ticularly conspicuous. I know many married 
couples, and, old-bachelor-like, having neither 
household cares nor joys of my own, I pay 
a good deal of quiet attention to those of my 
neighbors. I have often found that the phrase, 
‘‘A good husband,” or that other one, ‘‘ The 
best of wives,” rested on nothing greater or more 
important than a regular, unobtrusive, gentle 
performance of those small duties which fill up 
the hours of household life. The ‘‘good hus- 
band” seldom found his way home without some 
trifle, to show that he had not forgotten ‘the 
best of wives,” and ‘‘the best of wives,” in her 
turn, proved by the slippers warming by the fire, 
the snug seat in its accustomed place, and the 
evening meal ready for the home-comer, that 
the ‘good husband” had been remembered, 
On the other hand, I have known the fiercest 
domestic quarrels leading sometimes to lives of 
misery; sometimes the breaking up of homes 
arise from these same trifles. I remember one 
instance. The parties married young; it was 
what is called ‘‘a love match.” I knew them 
both, and ‘*wished them joy” a few days after 
they had set up housekeeping, and began to face 
the world together. I thoughtas others thought— 
what a happy life was before them. So it might 
have been, but for shirt-buttons. Do not smile— 
for shirt-buttons! Events caused me to lose 
sight of the young pair. At the end of some 
years I met the bridegroom in the street, still 





young, but a gray-haired, haggard, disappointed- 
looking man. We recognized each other, and 
one of my first questions was of his wife. I saw 
there was something wreng before the answer 
came. ‘There was a dimness of the eyes and a 
quivering of the lip; but the man put down 
those signs, and told me, in the fewest words, 
that his wife and he had separated. I learned 
the whole story. The wife was a young girl, to 
whom neither years nor teaching had brought 
the staidness of matronhood; ‘‘and,” said poor 
Tom Sadlock, ‘‘there was always something 
wrong.” The “something wrong” was, of course, 
always only a trifle; but the trifles mounted up, 
and the shirt-buttons towered at their apex. 
‘*One word brought up another,” said Tom; 
each word being by itself, no doubt, a trifle too. 
Altogether, though, they amounted to a heap of 
insult, and wrong, and misery, which neither 
could bear with, and so they parted. That was 
Tom’s story, and Tom’s is not a case that stands 
alone in the world. The moral of all this is, 
that we should pay more heed to trifles, and not, 
in our own supposed greatness, regard them as 
unworthy of notice. If it be true, that when we 
take care of the pence the pounds will take care 
of themselves, so it is equally true, that if we take 
care of trifles the things of importance will sel- 
dom want looking after. Beside, it may be that 
you, my good friend, are, as I am, among the 
obscurities of the world. We are not great men. 
As pence make up the possessions of the poor, so 
command over trifles is our main, if not our sole, 
heritage. Let us attend then to our own, or we 
shall cease to control anything. And after all, 
is not that the true way to become great? It 
would be glorious to be among the clouds, but 
we are here on a dull, soddened clod of earth. 
Well, let us make use of the clod, since the clouds 
are beyond our reach. We may pile clod on 
clod till cloud-land itself is gained; for have I 
not already said trifles are the pivots on which 
great events turn. As the hinge is to the door, 
or the rudder to a ship, so are trifles to men’s 
lives. 





LA POESIB! 





BY MRS, E. J. EAMES. 


Tue loveliest of Carlo Dolce’s daughters 
Thou surely wert, peerless La Poesie! 
Thine eyes, clear mirrors of sky-tinted waters, 
Look forth like stars upon a moonlit sea. 
Goldenly gleam the long and wavy tresses 
In silken lengths, adown thy fair arch’d brow: 
And daintily a pearly finger presses 
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A cheek that blooms, like roses on the snow! 
Methinks the tale is true, they tell of thee, 
Sweet one! that thou of mortal mixture wert ; 
That Human Nature, 0, La Poesie, 
Throbbed in the pulses of thy sinless heart ! 
Thou didst but keep the creed pure angels hold above 
And nature’s Life pervades—that God himself is love! 











THE SCULPTOR’S DAUGHTER. 


BY ANNIE LEMAN, 


Shall I confess it!—I believe in broken hearts, and 
the possibility of dying of disappointed love. 
IRVING. 


That heart, the martyr of its fondness burn’d 
And died of love that could not be returned. 
CAMPBELL. 


I. 

Never was there a gayer throng or more of 
manly beauty and of feminine loveliness than 
was assembled in that brilliantly lighted saloon. 
It was evening—evening in winter, and the moon 
shining cold and bright and beautiful, would 
send its beams through the half draped windows 
and mingle them fantastically with the gleaming 
lights. 

Standing alone, at the embrasure of an open 
casement, was a lady of a superior and peculiar 
style of beauty. Her form, rather above the 
usual height, was exceedingly graceful, and 
every movement betrayed that original dignity 
and native nobleness which at once excite res- 
pect and admiration. Her high, arched forehead 
was clear and white as the marble that her father 
sculptured, and her finely moulded features 
might have been a model for his most masterly 
production, while her large, dark eyes were soft 
and beautiful as the famed skies of her native 
Italy. 

As she was gazing on the moonlight shadows 
with a thoughtful air, she started at a light 
touch upon her hand, and the sound of a gay and 
pleasant voice : 

‘‘ Aye, Florence, I scarce had seen you, half 
hidden in the drapery of this window, and had 
almost passed you as I just entered the saloon.” 

The youth who addressed her was a pupil of 
her father’s, and had been for years a daily visi- 
tor at his studio. 

There was nothing striking in his countenance, 
unless it was that peculiar paleness about the 
mouth which is so often observed in the intel- 
lectual and studious. He had just returned from 
a distant city where he had been absent for 
several months, and they now met for the first 
time since his departure. 

His deportment was frank and brother-like. 
His calm, clear, blue eye looked out the quietness 
of friendship; but hers was full of a deep, warm, 
wild poetry, that seemed to have drawn its fervor 
from the fount of love, and he—all uncon- 
sciously—was the object of that devoted passion: 
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‘She had no breath, nor being, but in his; 
He was her voice ; she did not speak to him, 
But trembled on his words; he was her sight, 
For her eye follow’d his, and saw with his, 
Which colored all her objects; she had ceased 
To live within herself; he was her life, 

The ocean to the river of her thought, 
Which terminated all: upon a tone, 
A touch of his, her blood would ebb and flow, 
And her cheek change tempestuously . . . 
But he in those fond feelings had no share: 

, ° , To him she was 

Even as asister—butnomore . . .” 

Another, a young midshipman, joined them. 

‘Well, Lester,’ said he, addressing the artist, 
‘you ‘are soon to be married to the pretty Mary 
Hartley, I hear.” 

The lady started: the well-spring of her being 
was suddenly poisoned, the light of her existence 
extinguished. But the soul, wrought up to its 
highest pitch of excitement, often exhibits a 
quickness of thought and a self-possession, to 
which, in a less excited state of feeling, it is a 
stranger. The desperation of despair, the agony 
of an over-wrought mind, brings with them a 
calmness, coolness and deliberation never seen 
where hope is mingled with those feelings. Thus 
mingled, a fluctuation is produced which, like 
the waves of the sea, prevents this fearful stag- 
nation. 

Florence heard the words, and her soul was 
death-struck ; but, though with a face of snowy 
paleness, she turned to him, and with a gay 
and sportive laugh, gave him a jest as bright and 
beautiful as the bubble of a glancing wave, and 
then she praised with ingenuousness the fair and 
innocent young being that he had chosen, and 
wished them happiness. 


Il. 

Lester was sitting in the drawing-room alone 
with Florence. As he raised a book from the 
table, an opened paper fell from it. He took it 
up and half unthinkingly read the lines scribbled 
upon it: 

“This earnest love must all be crushed, 
These wild affections must be hushed ; 
No more my watchful eye must roam, 
To seek thee wending to my home. 


When thou shalt choose another bride, 
A wife stands fondly at thy side, 
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This earnest love I feel for thee 
Will then, I know, be guilt in me. 


’Tis now, ’tis now, ere comes that time, 
While still this soul be free from crime, 
That I must banish from my breast 
The love so long, so fondly prest.’’ 


There was no quotation, and it was written in 
Florence’s hand. What does this mean? Whom 
could Florence Cordova love that would not be 
proud of that love? Have not all sought her 
and she refused them all? 

With deep seriousness she fixed her large eyes 
upon him. One moment she determined to tell 
him all; that it was he—he whom she loved and 
who was meant there in those agonized lines; 
but the thought of his bride came to her, and 
she would not for her life have been unjust to 
her. 

Suddenly, as though her seriousness had been 
a farce, she burst into a laugh: 

‘‘Hey, Charlie, and did you think I meant 
myself there? It is easier sometimes to speak 
in the first person than any other, and so I did 
it then.” 

And that gay laugh and those light words took 
effect, and he believed those lines to be the feel- 
ings of some heroine of her strong imaginings. 

IIl. 

The marriage day came, and Florence accom- 
panied her father to the brilliant scene. Her 
nerved spirit operated as the wine cup in bring- 
ing to her even more than her usual keenness of 
intellect. And she was the star of the evening, 
sparkling in her beauty and wit, and never was 
her proud father so conscious of the unusual 
talent and loveliness of his darling child. He 
knew not that that evening hers was the bril- 
liancy of the hectic, and like it, was the presage 
to consumption—a consumption of the soul. 

And there was Mary Hartley, her face beam- 
ing with smiles of happiness, standing beside the 
devoted and affectionate Lester. 

Soon as the ceremony was pronounced, Flor- 
ence sealed a kiss on the young bride’s brow and 
gave her a bouquet of flowers, tokening a thousand 
wishes for their happiness. 

Nor were her air and words of affection as- 
sumed. She was one who would have scorned to 
breathe one word of love that came not from the 
innermost sanctuary of her soul: she loved the 
girl because of her own excellence and purity ; 
and yet more, because she was beloved by him 


whose very shadow she had gazed on with affec- 
tion. 





IV. 

It was October, soft, sad and beautifal, and it 
was the close of one of its softest, saddest and 
most beautiful days—an Indian summer day. 
The sun was gathering in its last rays, and even- 
ing was beginning to collect her dew-drops to 
gild another morning. 

Florence, in deathly beauty, was reclining on 
an ottoman in her father’s studio, and watching 
with earnest gaze, the varying tints of the de- 
parting day. It was a semblance of herself; 
those few soft days, when summer seemed to 
step back a moment, as if sorry it had departed, 
and steal from the brow of autumn this hurried 
farewell kiss, were the sure presage of the chilly 
blasts of winter. And that bloom upon her 
cheek, that hectic spot, the mockery of health, 
had lighted up her beauty for the gloom and 
darkness of the grave. 

It was a fitting season for youth and beauty to 
depart, and Florence felt that the ‘‘ Angel of the 
Covenant” was near. 

Her father sat beside her and gazed intently 
upon her. There was a long silence, and then a 
sound 


‘¢ Like the low wailing of a sweet toned harp 
Broken and ‘ hung upon the willows.’ ”’ 


‘« My father,” said Florence, “I feel that I am 
dying. Mine has been a disease that no physi- 
cian could cure, no medicine heal: it is my soul’s 
strong workings that have worn out this taber- 
nacle of clay. The fire of the young affections, 
burning upon the altar of the heart, and the 
offering not lying there, often consumes that 
heart. It is this which withers the rose ere half 
bloomed, which hurries down the sun though 
scarcely risen, which brings many to an early 
grave—the ‘dew of youth’ fresh upon them. 

‘‘ And it is thus that 1 die. Forgive me, my 
more than father, my dearest, best friend, if I 
have erred in concealing from you that which 
has absorbed my being. But I have loved with 
all the intensity of which a woman’s nature is 
capable. Yes, while you have regarded Lester 
with the tenderness of a father, and he, looked 
upon me with the affection of a brother, I have 
felt for him all the fire of an ardent love. 

‘*And it has all been concealed—and let it 
still be. Let not the tears which Charles and 
his sweet Mary will shed over my grave, be 
embittered by the thought that it was their love 
that bore me so early there. And, as I die, dear 
father, let that mantle of your love, which has 
ever been wrapped around me, fall upon those 
dear ones whom with you I love best on earth. 
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Their affection, your beautiful art and your 
trust in Heaven, must be your consolation when 
Iam gone. And it will be a consolation too, 
when I tell you that I grieve not at death; that 
I rejoice in the prospect of it. It is a gladdening 
thought to me, that my spirit is about to escape 
from its earthy temple, that I am to become 
altogether spiritual and so soon to be among 
those angelic spirits that ‘adore and burn;’ for 
the crucible of agony through which my soul has 
passed, has, I trust, refined it, and I dare to 
hope fitted it for the society of Heaven; that 











those throes of the soul have been a presage of 
its birth to a higher and better home, and pre- 
pared it meet for the archangel to take and bear 
away to the arms of God, its Father. 

‘‘Give me one other kiss, dear father, and I 
go.” 

That father sealed on cheek and brow one 
deep and agonized embrace, and when he raised 
his face from hers, she was as white and soulless 
as the statues around him: he was alone with 
the creations of his art. 
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MERINO WOOL. 


Att our fair readers are doubtless familiar 
with the word Merino, as applied to a material in 
use for dresses; but a few words in explanation 
of the peculiar advantages of this species of wool, 
and the mode in which its superiority is attained, 
may not be unacceptable to a greater portion of 
those Jadies who are already intimately acquainted 
with its merits, when handed to them by the 
draper—although they would scarcely recognize 
it in the hands of the Spanish shepherd. 

The celebrated merino wool is obtained from 
the migratory sheep of Spain. Some years ago, 
it was calculated that the number of these migra- 
tory sheep amounted to 10,000,000. Twice a year, 
in April and October, they are led a journey of 
about 400 miles, passing the summer in the 
mountains of the north, and the winter on the 
plains toward the south. The excellence of the 
wool, to which everything else is sacrificed, is 
supposed to be due to an equality of temperature 
maintained by shifting the position of the sheep, 
so that they may occupy the cooler mountains 
in summer and the warmer plains in winter. An 
objection to this explanation arises from the fact, 
that the fleece of some of the German Merinos, 
which do not travel at all, is far superior to the 
best Leonese fleece; and, even in Spain, it is 
said that there are stationary flocks which pro- 
duce wool equal in quality to that of the migra- 
tory ones. The first impression made by the 
merino sheep, on one unacquainted with its 
value, would be unfavorable. The wool lying 
closer and thicker over the body than in most 
other breeds of sheep, and being abundant in 
yolk,* is covered with a dirty crust, often full of 


* The yolk is a peculiar secretion from the glands of 
the skin, snd serves to nourish the wool. and, by mat- 


ting the fibres together, forms a defence against wet and 
cold. 





cracks. There is also a coarse and ugly patch 
of hair on the forehead and cheeks, which is cut 
away before shearing time. There is also a sin- 
gular looseness of skin under the throat, giving 
a remarkable appearance of hollowness in the 
neck. The pile, when pressed upon, is hard and 
unyielding, in consequence of the thickness with 
which it grows on the pelt, and the abundance 
of the yolk detaining all the dirt and gravel 
which fall upon it; but when examined, the 
fibre is found to exceed in fineness, and in the 
number of serrations and curves, that which any 
other sheep in the world produces. The average 
weight of the fleece in Spain is 8 lbs. from the 
ram, and 5 lbs. from the ewe. — 

The periodical journeys taken by these sheep 
in Spain can be traced back to the middle of the 
14th century, when a tribunal, called the Mesta, 
was established for their regulation, consisting 
of the proprietors of these migratory flocks, the 
king being the merino mayor. It established a 
right to graze on all the open and common land 
that lay in the way; it claimed also a path, 90 
yards wide, through all the enclosed and culti- 
vated country, and prohibited all persons, even 
foot passengers, from traveling these roads when 
the sheep were in motion. The flocks are divi- 
ded into detachments of 10,000 each, under the 
care of a mayoral or chief shepherd, who has 
under him 50 shepherds and as many huge dogs. 
The mayoral precedes the flock, and directs the 
length and speed of the journey; the others, 
with the dogs, follow and flank the cavaleade, 
collect the stragglers, and keep off the wolves, 
which regularly follow at a distance, and migrate 
with the flock. 

It is during this journey that the sheep are 
shorn, and the shearing time is an epoch of 
primitive oriental festivity. Buildings are erected 
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at various places in the early portion of their 
journey: they are very simply constructed, con- 
sisting only of two large rooms, each of which 
will contain more than a thousand sheep; there 
is also a narrow, low, long hut adjoining, called 
the sweating-house. The sheep are all driven into 
one of these apartments, and in the evening 
those intended to be shorn on the following day 
are transferred into the hut. As many are 
forced into it as it will possibly hold, and there 
they are left during the night. In consequence 
of this close confinement they are thrown into a 
state of great perspiration; the hardened yolk is 
melted, and thus the whole fleece, by being ren- 
dered softer, is more easily cut. There is no 
previous washing nor any other preparation for 
the shearing. From 150 to 200 shearers are 
generally collected at each house, and a flock of 
1,000 sheep is disposed of ina day. The sheep 
are turned baek, as they are shorn, into the 
second apartment, and on the same or the follow- 
ing day continue their journey. Thus in the 
space of six days, as many flocks, each consist- 
ing of 1,000 sheep, pass through the hands of 
the shearers. The wool is then washed and sorted 
and is ready for sale. The rams give most wool: 
three fleeces often averaging 25 lbs. When the 
sheep arrive at their summer pasture, salt is 
placed on flat stones, at the rate of about a hun- 
dred weight for every 100 sheep; this they lick 
eagerly, and it improves their appetite. They 
are always on the move in search of grass, 
which is scarce, for they will not touch thyme, 
which is abundant, and is left to the wild bee. 








They are never fed until the dew is dry, nor 
allowed to drink after hail-storms. In Septem- 
ber the flocks are daubed with a red earth, which 
is said to conduce to the fineness of the wool. 
After their return, in October, the yeaning time 
approaches. The merinos are not good nurses, 
so that nearly half the lambs, and in bad seasons, 
when the pasture fails, full three-fourths, are 
killed as soon as they are yeaned. The skins 
are sent to Portugal, and from thence to England, 
where they are used in the glove manufacture. 
The wool is soft and silky, and is formed in little 
rings or curls. March is a very busy month 
with the shepherds, who then cut off the tails of 
the lambs and the tips of their horns, that they 
may not hurt each other in their frolics; the 
shepherds also mark them on the nose with a hot 
iron. Forty or fifty thousand shepherds are said 
to be employed in tending these sheep. They 
are a singular race of men, almost as simple as 
their sheep. Their talk is almost entirely con- 
fined to rams and ewes; they know eyery one of 
the sheep, and the sheep know them. They live 
chiefly on bread, seasoned with oil or grease; 
and though they sometimes procure mutton from 
their old or diseased sheep, it is not their 
favorite food. Their dress is a jacket and 
breeches of black sheep-skin; a red silken sash 
tied round the waist; long leathern gaiters; a 
slouched hat; a staff tipped with iron; and a 
manta, or brown blanket, slung over the left 
shoulder. When they have reached their jour- 
ney’s end, they build themselves rude huts, liv- 
ing generally a single life. 
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BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. il 





‘‘Stop—Not to me, at this bitter departing, 
Speak of the sure consolations of Time. 

Fresh be the wound, still renew’d be its smarting, 
So but thy image endure in its prime. 


‘‘ But if the steadfast commandment of Nature ~ 

Wills that remembrance should always decay ; 
If the loy’d form and the deep-cherished feature 
Must, when unseen, from the soul fade away— 
















‘« Me let no half-effac’d memories cumber! 
Fled, fled at once, be all vestige of thee— 

Deep be the darkness, and still be the slumber— 
Dead be the Past and its phantoms to me! 


‘¢ Then, when we meet, and thy look strays toward me, 
Scanning my face and the changes wrought there, 

Who, let me say, ¢s this Stranger regards me, 

With the gray eyes, and the lovely brown hair ?’’ 
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It was lately proposed in London, that the Lite- 
rary Fund, established many years ago by Mr. Wil- 
liams, with aristocratic patronage, should be com- 
bined with that of the society got up recently by 
Charles Dickens, Sir E. B. Lytton, and others. The 
people of the former establishment voted against 
such an arrangement, and their decision has given 
rise to a great deal of discussion in the literary cir- 
cles; which is not wonderful, seeing the subject is 
one of the most delicate and difficult in the world. 
Mr. Dickens and his friends—a numerous party— 
wish to give the principle and plan more popularity 
and popular support—arguing that every writer 
should be interested in such an institution, and come 
forward with his subscription for its support. The 
others think aristocratic support and exclusive sys- 
tem best; and indeed, a great deal may be said on 
both sides. The great difficulty seems to be to get 
the literary men themselves to codperate in the busi- 
ness, and unite cordially in favor of a common estab- 
lishment. The truth is, they are not disposed to 
have anything in common. The other trades and 
professions have their societies and guilds. But it 
seems a hopeless thing to try to formalize the chil- 
dren of Cantor Apollo, in respect of any undertak- 
ing. The traditions and prejudices of intellect are 
opposed to any scheme involving the mechanical 
virtues of industry or forethought. Genius, it has 
been said, moves independently of rules and preeau- 
tions, and every writer thinks he is more or less of a 
genius, and will act up to his pretensions. ‘+ Writing 
for bread’? was never thought respectable—even 
when Johrson, Burke and Goldsmith practised it, 
and there is a large class of literary men who scorn 
the imputation, and anything which would identify 
them with the employment. 
pensmen will not frateruize in such a scheme of lite- 
rary providence and assurance, or mix with the poor 
pelting compilers, essayists, and so forth. They 
might, in fact, be brought unawares, into colloquy 
with some newspaper chap, and feel, in consequence, 
all the humiliation and rage of Sir Barnet Skettles 
against cheerful Mr. Baps, the dancing master! 
These tall minds are fastidious. We once heard one 
of our brightest minds say he could not join a literary 
society, because it would be forever discussing literary 
questions—so professional! With a deep salaam to- 
ward him, knocking our head thrice on the matting, 
we think this is being too far removed from the level 
of our humanity. It is asif the sun should say, I 
will not come out and mix with those foolish fogs. 
Genius should be tolerant and condescending, above 
the little haughtinesses, and democratie by right 
divine. But we find it otherwise sometimes. And 
indeed, the little writers are as fastidious as the great 
ones—measuring one another, and thinking they are 


measured in turn; carping and carped at, and full | 


of bitter jealousies and savage little sneers. 
Under such circumstances, perhaps it is no wonder 
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that those English literary plans are not in a very 
prosperous condition. A great number of writers 
will claim to be considered in the first rank, by imi- 
tating the higher men in holding aloof. They will 
not, by being amenable, allow the inference that 
they are of an humbler class of pens. Again—those 
most likely to be benefitted by the proposed relief 
institution are naturally desultory and fitful, and not 
to be depended on, in paying their subscriptions or 
insurance money. Along with this, they dislike the 
idea of looking to the charitable assistance of their 
brother authors—they would rather look elsewhere— 
to the ‘‘ big bugs,’’ bankers and lords. We have an 
idea the English spoiled this scheme, for the benefit 
of literary men, by their mode of setting about it. 
They called it a charity—just as they call some of 
their schools Ragged—a most insolent piece of John 
Bull inspiration; and one that will not thrive. We 
have an idea that a better plan for the relief of au- 
thors could have been carried out. An institution 
might have been got up, in connection with a rich 
and attractive library, a club-room and conveniences 
for social meetings, conversations, and all that enjoy- 
ment which literary men love, and must have. This 
would be a charity indeed, in the radical sense of the 
word. It would lessen the causes which drive writers 
to expense, extravagance and want, and thus lessen 
the number to be relieved inthe end. Inahundred 
ways it would teach the self-respect, which is the 
best guard of the intellectual man. A sufficient 
number of the aristocracy, both of rank and letters, 
could be got to help such an institution; but it would 
be based upon the intelligence of the writing classes. 
Its funds could be nobly sustained by a system of 
lectures from the best men in the land; and from 
the moderate payments which would insure the pru- 
dent writer against indigence in sickness or age. Sir 
Edward B. Lytton, with his little ideas, got up a/ms- 
houses on his own estate of Knebworth, for disabled 
‘¢ writer chiels,’’ and spoiled the whole business with 
his bow-wow philanthropism. 

Leaving John Bull to manage his own matters, 
however, we bring the subject home, and find that, 
in this commercial country, with its many resources, 
our writers are*not, as a general thing, so dependent 
on literature as their English brothers. They do not 
wade into it so deep that they cannot come out and 
come away, and turn to other speculations. So that 
the idea of charity, in respect of used-up authors, is 
not so important here as among the insulars. Bui 
that arrangement which we have spoken of for their 
behoof, is one which would suit us very well—we 
mean a large library—a literary club or academy, in 
which the whole body of our writers would be in- 
terested. At present, we are in a defective, scram- 
bling condition, as respects these matters—dependent 
for our mental food chiefly on the light, rapid gushes 
of literature from our publishers’ stores, The whipt 
syllabubs of our presses are spoiling, in some sort 
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the stomach of the nation. We want large, liberal 
libraries of French, German, Spanish, Danish, Italian, 
Russian, and other books, as well as American, to 
meet the wants of our many-tongued people. At- 
tached to such should be lecture and refreshment 
rooms and an assurance system for the support or 
assistance of distressed writers. For, even in this 
country there may be found studious men who 
cannot turn their hands to anything but the quill, 
and who should have some security against the turvs 
and chances of the business-world, by which’ they 
are very often abused and wronged. The number 
of such men must increase with our civilization. We 
have spoken of the English scheme, not exactly as a 
thing to be imitated, but as a suggestion that the 
condition of the literary class is very uncertain and 
harum-scarum, and with the design of showing that 
we in this country may very well discuss these 
things, and recommend our authors to plan some- 
thing favorable to literature and themselves. They 
need not, in a democracy like this, be cramped by 
the fastidiousness of the islanders, but, identifying 
all active thinkers and writers in one brotherly cate- 
gory, draw some distinctive lines, and make some 
honorable sort of Hetairta which may prevent the 
literary folk from being overborne, scattered and 
disparaged in the general rush of the social divi- 
sions, along the high roads of progress. Let no dis- 
tinguished writer object that literature would lose 
its dignity, all along of such a mizem-gatherem as 
such a society would imply—that the compilers and 
itemisers would jostle the Prescotts, Irvings, Bry- 
ants. Burke was a poor compiler, Macaulay is a 
compiler; Diekens was a little reporter; two of our 
most agreeable and clever authors were sailors. We 
venture to say boldly that there is as much talent 
among our reporters as among our editors, and as 
much talent among our editors as among our pro- 
fessed book-makers, and so forth. And there’s more 
American talent in the streets than in all put to- 
gether. Don’t tell us! We ought to have the institu- 
tion we have indicated. But when shall we see such 
a thing agitated? What brilliant pen—what solid 
money-bag will begin it, and be greater than Girard 
or Astor? 


The Paris Charivari gives a burlesque account of 
Mr. Dodge’s reception at the court of Madrid : 

‘‘Mr. Dodge was mounted, without a saddle, ona 
wild prairie horse, called a Mustang. He carried 
his rifle slung behind him, and wore a six-barreled 
revolver in his belt, on one side, and a scalping-knife 
at the other. He had a tomahawk in his hand, and 
uttered fierce eries. One of his retainers, a gigantic 
Kentuckian, carried a flag, on which was written, 
‘Cuban Annexation.’ When Mr. Dodge went to 
present his credentials to the queen, he was dressed 
like an Indian. His hair raised on the top of his 
head, and bound by a ribbon, formed a sort of plume, 
somewhat like a furniture-duster. From his nos- 
trils hung two gold rings, and half a dozen wigs 
were attached to his girdle, which, with the plea- 








santry peculiar to Americans, he called scalps taken 
in battle. 

‘** When he and his secretary reached the palace- 
gate, the porter refused to let them pass. Mr. 
Dodge drew his revolver and fired at the man. The 
poor fellow was not hit, but he let fall his halbert 
and ran as fast as his legs could carry him. Mr. 
Dodge picked up the weapon and flourished it in 
triumph. A Master of Ceremonies met him— 

‘** What do you want, sir; and where are you go- 
ing in that dress?’ 

‘*¢T am the ambassador of the United States. I 
come to present my credentials.’ 

‘*¢But this tomahawk—this revolver—that hal- 
bert ?’ 

***f won the last from your door-keeper, who 
would not let me pass.’ 

‘“‘¢ And this half dozen of perruques at your gir- 
dle?? 

‘**Perruque yourself! These are the scalps of 
my enemies. Get out of my way, old fellow, and 
congratulate yourself on being bald !’ 

‘“* *Sir, etiquette will not allow’—— 

‘¢¢ Everything must be allowed to the ambassador 
of the United States. Open that door!’ 

‘The Master of the Ceremonies was afraid of em- 
broiling his government with that of Washington. 
He let in the ambassador, sighing and raising his 
hands to heaven— 

‘*¢ Unhappy Spain!’ he murmured. 

Dante, in his lowest hell, has placed those who 
have betrayed women; and in the lowest deep of the 
lowest deep, those who have betrayed trust. 

Sydney Smith, as remarkable for his shrewd com- 
mon sense and excellent judgment, as his humor, 
was in the habit of making observations on the prac- 
tice of preaching, which must have occurred to a 
great many others as well as himself. He could not 
abide the regulated tone, chill gestures, and stereo- 
typed phraseology of clergymen in the pulpit; con- 
sidering the effect in the majority of cases to be more 
soporific than edifying. Itis a comfort to us mere 
lay critics to find our own ideas thus borne out by 
one, himself a preacher, and to feel that if we have 
been irreverent, we have been so in good company. 
The Canon of St. Paul’s could not see that a tone of 
grave monotony is necessarily proper to the delivery 
of a sermon, and he had an idea that a more conver- 
sational tone, and a more secular cast of oratory, 
would convey divine truths in a more forcible and 
fixing manner than those in clerical use. He had 
reason in this. There is a certain scriptural elocu- 
tion, running on sacred quotations, which is very 
common, and enables a man to furnish a great amount 
of speaking with but a slight draft upon his stock of 
original thought. The epistles of Pan! show that, in 
his discourses, he must have been the preacher Syd- 
ney Smith would have liked—plain, conversational, 
simple, earnest, and not at all afraid of using a pagan 
image or quotation if it made his meaning the clearer. 
It would certainly, we think, (under gorreetion,) be 
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a great improvement, if clergymen of all denomina- 
tions would pitch their voices and ideas to an easier 
and more modulated key, and talk more than they 
deliver. The most impressive tone that can be used, 
is the plain, talking tone, with its natural pauses, 
repetitions, and unstudied emphasis. The wish to 
be fluent is very often a delusion, a snare and a 
meckery. 

The belief is common in Russia, that the souls of 
the dead remain near their bodies until they are 
purified from sin, when they are conducted by their 
guardian angel to Paradise. They are supposed to 
follow the same pleasures and occupations as in this 
life; hence, perhaps, the custom among s0 many na- 
tions of burying with the dead their most cherished 
objects—arms, horses, even wives and slaves. 

The following authentic anecdote in connection 
with the Drury Lane Theatre, rebuilt by Holland 
the architect in 1794, and by him leased to Sheridan, 
will, we doubt not, be new to our readers: 

‘¢ Holland could never obtain a settlement or even 
an interview on the subject with Sheridan. He 
hunted him for weeks and months at his own house, 
at the theatre, at his usual resorts; but he was no- 
where to be seen. At last he tracked him to the 
stage-door, rushed in in spite of the opposition of the 
burly porter, and found the manager on the stage 
conversing with a party of gentleman, whom he had 
invited to show them the theatre. Sheridan saw 
Holland approaching, and knowing that escape was 
this time impossible, put a bold face on the matter. 

‘““¢ Ah! my dear fellow,’’ exclaimed he, ‘‘ you are 
the very man I wanted to see—you have come most 
apropos. I am truly sorry you have had the trouble 
of calling on me so often, but now we are met, ina 
few minutes I shall be at liberty; we will then go 
into my room together and settle our affairs. But 
first you must decide an important question here. 
Some of these gentlemen tell me there are complaints, 
and loud ones, that the transmission of sound is de- 
fective in your beautiful theatre. That, in fact, the 
galleries cannot hear at all, and that is the reason 
why they have become so noisy of late.’ 

‘«¢ Sound defective! not hear!’ reiterated the as- 
tonished architect, turning pale, and almost stagger- 
ing back; “why, it is the most perfect building for 
sound that ever was erected; I’ll stake my reputa- 
tion on it, the complaint is most groundless.’ 

“¢So I say,’ retorted Sheridan; ‘but now we’ll 
bring the question to issue definitively, and then have 
a paragraph or twointhe papers. Do you, Holland, 
go and place yourself at the back of the upper gal- 
lery, while Lstand here on the stage and talk to you.’ 

‘«< Certainly,’ said Holland, ‘with the greatest 
pleasure.’ 

“A lantern was provided, with a trusty guide, 
and away went the architect through a labyrinth of 
dark and winding passages, almost a day’s journey, 
until he reached his distant and elevated post. 

“<« Now, Mr. Holland,’ eried Sheridan, ‘are you 
there and ready?’ 





‘* « Yes,’ was the immediate answer. 

‘¢¢Qan you hear me?’ 

‘‘ ¢ Perfectly, perfectly, Mr. Sheridan!’ 

“ «Then I wish you a very good morning.’ 

“So saying Sheridan disappeared, and was two or 
three miles off before Holland could descend. An- 
other long interval occurred ere he was able to chase 
the fugitive to his lair again.” 

A Lowell editor says, that one reason why he sup- 
ports the ten hour law for the factories is, that then 
the factory girls will have time to garter their stock- 
ings in the morning, instead of having so frequently 
to draw them up in the streets. 





A friend of ours was dining at one of the watering- 
place hotels, during the hot summer, with ladies, 
and he noticed one of the party to be highly amused 
at something which the colored waiter was saying. 
It seems the young lady had finished the solids of 
the dinner, and was ruminating on what she had 
better take for the dessert, when the ‘‘colored gen- 
pleman’’ approached and asked her what she would 
have. 

‘A little ice cream, if you please,’’ replied the 
lady looking over the carte, 

The waiter left, with a hurried ‘‘ Yes’m,’’ but sud- 
denly returned, and said, as he placed his lips near 
her ear— 

‘Tee cream all gone, miss; is there nothing else 
you could like to top off with ?”’ 

‘No, thank you,’’ replied the lady, vainly en- 
deavoring to conceal her merriment. 

The waiter now left again, and soon appeared with 
a blue finger-bowl, which he planted down before 
her, saying— 

“ If you wont eat nothing more, miss, there’s some- 
thing to wrench your fingers with.’’ 

It is a particularly disagreeable thing to find one’s 
self stranded, some burning summer’s day, on a hot 
unshaded hotel, in the midst of a barren looking 
landseape, and while waiting for dinner, to have a 
well-thumbed novel put in one’s hand, some marvel- 
ous story of crime and retribution that went out of 
print in the days of our grandmothers, and, after 
becoming quite interested in heroes who flourished 
centuries ago, to find that there are two volumes, 
and that the second is not forthcoming. 

One sometimes catches glimpses of other people’s 
affairs in an unfinished state, which is quite as un- 
pleasant. A friend of ours was lately bemoaning 
the loss she had experienced in being ca'led off be- 
fore the termination of a small tragedy in which she 
had bécome quite interested. A long, dusty, coun- 
try walk, she says, brought me to a small tenement 
that appeared to possess the most elastic properties, 
for although not much over six feet square, it con- 
tained toys, stationery, one or two attempts in the 
millinery line, and a gay-colored placard on which 
‘ciee cream’’ dazzled the eyes with its slanting capi- 
tals. Our friend’s scribbling propensities called her 
to the pen and ink quarters of the establishment; 
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and having made her purchases, she availed herself 
of permission to rest in a rickety rocking-chair, and 
the woman disappeared behind a soiled curtain, 
which evidently concealed an ironing-table, for the 
sound of the iron, at intervals, could be distin- 
guished. 

The mistress of the establishment talked almost 
incessantly —she evidently liked to hear herself talk— 
and from faint responses made by a weak voice, our 
friend soon concluded that the object of her displea- 
sure—for she was in a high state of displeasure— 
wasachild. You may call it listening, if you like, 
but somehow our friend felt that she had a ‘call’’ 
to listen; and, having settled herself comfortably, 
she was favored with the following: s 

‘‘ You are the most destructive child, without any 
exception, that ever I laid eyes on; you’ve broken 
enough things to set up the shop time and again. 
When I give you a new drum, what do you go and 
do with it? Say!” as there was no response, 
‘* What do you go and do with it?”’ 

‘See what’s inside’? was the reply, which 
sounded very much as though it had been shaken out. 

‘See what’s inside,’’ she repeated, in true Mrs. 
Caudle style; ‘‘ yes, you do ‘see what’s inside’ with 
avengeance. Haint I told you that there wasn’t 
nothing inside? And didn’t you go and bore holes 
in it, just out of clear sheer ugliness and destructive- 
ness? Don’t tell me, I know better! J’ve tried 
you often enough. If ever there was a wicked child 
upon earth, it’s you. And where do you expect to go 
to, I should like to know? Where do you expect to 
go to ?”? 

‘- I don’t know,”’ this time very faintly. 

‘Well, J know—you’ll march into that closet be- 
fore you’re a day older—and that aint all neither,”’ 
she continued, warming with her subject; ‘didn’t I 
say I’d whip youif you did it again, and aint you 
done it again? say, aimt you?’’ 

The only answer this time was a sob. 

* Yes, you know you did,’’ continued the woman, 
who seemed to be fond of answering her own ques- 
tions; ‘* and now I mean to whip you. I’ll give you 
a good dressin’ this time, and that’// teach you to 
be careful.’’? The ironing, however, proceeded, and 
the sobs increased. ‘Of all the things that you’ve 
had, you hayen’t got one to show—not a single 
one !’? 

‘‘Why, mother!’’ and the voice brightened up a 
little, «‘ I’ve got my little iron !’’ 

‘“« Your little iron !’’ and her own iron hung sus- 
pended, to give more point to her contempt; ‘‘ your 
little iron! Just answer me one question, cowld you 
break that little iron? say! Cod you break it?”’ 

There was no answer, and the sobs were renewed. 
But the woman resumed her ironing, and the whip- 
ping remained a pleasurable expectation. Whether 
the mother approved of the Indian style of torturing 
Victims previous to their final execution—or whe- 
ther, in the words of the old proverb, her bark was 
worse than her bite, and the threat of a whipping 
was in reality apropos to nothing, are questions 
which have puzzled our informant’s brain at intervals 





ever since—for she now caught sight of the rambling 
old stage that was to convey her back, and not 
daring to delay, she was obliged to leave a scene of 
so much interest. 

She has passed the place since, we would add, and 
seeing a happy, eareless-looking, blue-eyed mite, 
completely absorbed in making dirt pies, she was 
reminded of the whipping, and thought of going in to 
see whether it had been administered, but wisely 
remembering that this might remind the mother of 
one being due, she desisted and went on her way 
unsatisfied. 


—_— 


Coleridge used to say that there were four kinds 


of readers. The first are like an hour-glass, their . 


reading is like the sand, which runs in and out, 
without leaving a vestige behind. The second class 
resemble a sponge, which imbibes everything, and 
returns it in nearly the same state, only a little 
dirtier. A third class are like a jelly-bag, which 
allows all that is pure to pass away, and retains only 
the refuse and the dregs. The fourth class the great 
talking philosopher compared to the slaves in the 
diamond mines of Golconda, who, casting aside all 
that is worthless, preserve only the pure gem. 

Lardner’s Handbook says that the sirene (an in- 
strument for nicely caleulating the vibrations of 
musical sound), when applied to the purpose of no- 
ting the buzzing made by wings of insects, shows that 
a gnat’s fans flap at the rate of 15,000 times per 
second. This is one of the most astounding things in 
the universe. The powers of the most powerful en- 
gine on earth, or the mightiest hurricane, are less 
wonderful than those of a singing gnat! It is im- 
possible to conceive the tremendous velocity of wings 
that strike 15,000 times while you say ove. To save 
ourself from utter helplessness of idea in this busi- 
ness, we are obliged to say, we do not believe it. 
We don’t care for Larduer’s Handbook. 

‘“‘It may, indeed, be generally remarked,’’ says 
Bulwer, ‘‘contrary to the common notion, that the 
men who are the most happy at home, are the most 
active abroad. The animal spirits are necessary tu 
healthful action; and dejection and the sense of soli- 
tude will turn the stoutestintodreamers. The hermit 
is the antipodes of the citizen; and no gods animate 
and inspire us like the Lares.’’ 

A Maltese offered his services as dragoman at 
Alexandria. 

‘¢‘ Know English well, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ have served 
many English gentlemen; I’m English subject, sir; 
I get drunk, get drunk, sir.”’ 

A friend in the rural districts tells the following 
comical story of the ‘‘preluminary’’ of a negro 
‘‘’geource’’? he once heard. It seems tke colored 
gentleman was a stranger, and had come quite a 
distance to exchange with the regular preacher ; his 
‘¢ preluminary’’ was as follows: 

«‘Bredren, I hab come a consid’r’l distumee to 
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lectur’ to you, and ’fore I commence my reg’lar 
*scource I wish to tell you sump’fin’, and I shall 
split de preluminary into tree parts. Fust, I mean 
to ’scource of somp’fin’ dat I knows and you doesn’t 
know, dat you doesn’t know and I does know. 
Second, sump’fin’ dat you knows and I doesn’t 
know, dat I doesn’t know, and dat you does know. 
Third, sump’fin’ dat you does’nt know and I doesn’t 
know, dat I doesn’t know, and you doesn’t know. 
Well—dare, now, fust—what I knows, and you 
doesn’t know, am dis: In coming here in de cars, I 
sot down on a pizen sharp nail—I speck ’twas, sar- 
tin—made me jump up like a parch pea, belubed 
brudren, it did, and tore de seat of my trowsumlooms. 
* You doesn’t know dat, but I does; oh, gol, yes, sar- 
tin sure, I does, so dat be sump’fin’ I does know, 
and you doesn’t know. Second, for de spachiating 
on sump’fin’ I doesn’t know and you does know; it 
am dis: I doesn’t know wheder, when the sarcer 
goes roun’, you will put enough in to pay for de 
mending of dat tar, does I? ’um, does I? Third 
and last, for the spashificashun of what I doesn’t 
know and you doesn’t know, it am dis: you doesn’t 
know how much broder Johnsing, de tailor, will 
charge to mend dat ar tar, and I doesn’t know, nud- 
der, does I? ’um—does I? Havin’ spachiated on 
dese diversions, to ’stablish my preluminary, I 
will now incede to de stansificating of de tex’ I hab 
select of, on dis bless’d occashun.”’ 

A memoir of the Rey. Sydney Smith in his private 
character, apart from his literature, has been just 
published in England ; and it is enlivened by several 
of those jocose good things so characteristic of that 
laughing divine. His name is identified with a new 
order of wit—if it may be called wit. Itis certainly 
a more hearty and laughter-compelling thing than 
what is usually understood by the term. Smith’s 
sayings are full of oddity and fun, calculated to set 
the table in a roar, better than anything Sheridan, 
Moore, Lamb or Hook ever uttered. There is a 
quality of stmplicity, so to speak, in the Canon, that 
gives effect to everything he delivers ; everything is 
easy; nothing seems looked-for or far-fetched. It 
seems inevitable in the flow of his subject; and that 
is the charm. When other men say their good 
things, we have the evidence and perception of effort 
—there is something forced inthem. Charles James 
Fox used to say he disliked the figurative style of 
Sheridan—his flowers seemed artificial and tawdry. 
But in Edmund Burke, he said, all these ornamental 
things came in, naturally and happily. It is the 
same with Smith’s wit. His jolly things are so na- 
tural, you think you might have said them yourself— 
which is the test of true appreciation, after all. We 
remember a few of them, in the work we have 
alluded to. ; 

In one, he meant to exemplify the rigid profes- 
sional chamacter of Mrs. Siddons, the great actress, 
who carried her dramatic ways into everyday life. 
We all recollect the couplet recorded of her, by some 
one of her friends. Being one day at dinner, and 
asking for water, the waiter brought her some ale 





instead, whereupon she fixed him with her glittering 
eye, and said— . 


*‘T asked for water, boy! you’ve brought me beer!” 


This was very good. But Smith says of her that 
she was so grand at dinner, she used to stab the po- 
tatoes! This is irresistibly comic; and yet in what 
a brief and simple way it excites laughter! Again, 
alluding to the great talent of a little man, he says: 
‘«There’s M——, he has not body enough to cover 
his mind; he goes about with his intellect impro- 
perly exposed !”? He slips, as it were, involuntarily 
into the common mode of expression: and the idea 
or picture it conjures up, must disturb the severest 
gravity. He produces his effects by gliding off from 
a customary form of speech—as if he could not help 
it. 

“Tt is so warm,’’ he says to a lady, ‘that I 
could take off my flesh and sit in my bones.’’ 

The lady did not laugh. The idea had something 
oddly indelicate in it, as we perceive. But every- 
body else laughs. 

Of a certain tyrannical Dean he said, he ought to 
be preached to death by wild curates! 

All these things are very grotesque and funny. 
The man, in fact, found out a new vein of intellectual 
pleasantry, discovering in simplicity a charm anala- 
gous to that of the late natural poets in their own 
line. Sydney Smith did not much affect puns—so 
cultivated by Lamb, Hood, Moore, Swift, and the 
rest. He preferred a careless ramble in the fields 
and copses, to those prim parterres of wit, and showed 
what could be made of the common flowers of the 
vulgar idiom. In his thoughts and words he seems 
to have exercised two faculties, moving side by side, 
one for the literal obvious import of sentences, and 
the other ever on the watch for their occult, unsuspect- 
ed meaning or capacity; and we believe that if a 
man were to train his mind to such a practice, he 
would find points, parodies, and oddities enough to 
set the people laughing. Goldsmith used to say (hat 
witty sayings can be elaborated, and Sheridan proved 
it. ‘‘The gods sell everything to labor ;’’ even wit. 


ee 


All professed letter-writers have an eye to posthu- 
mous fame, and indite their epistles with a view to 
their being kept and circulated by those to whom 
there are written—a mode of publication which 
escapes expense and direct responsibility. The ap- 
parent ease and light discursive variety of these com- 
positions are laboriously studied ; their telling points 
are arranged and calculated with mathematical pre- 
cision, and their spontaneous sentiments are elabo- 
rately artificial. Madame de Sevigné may be named 
as an eminent example; Pope supplies another; 
Swift and Horace Walpole must be added to the list; 
Gray bestowed more painful corrections on his letters 
than even on his few poems; and Voltaire never took 
pen in hand even to exchange the ordinary compli- 
ments of the day, without a determination to astonish 
and produce an effect. 
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The following touching verses have been sent us by 
a friend. Being a bachelor, of course we cannot 
speak with any degree of authority on the correct- 
ness of the picture, but would presume it to be quite 
as true to nature as the generality of ‘‘ life-pictures ”’ 
of our young and passionate school of poets. 


Whene’er to Mary I complain, 

That I have loved, and loved in yain, 

She, smiling, aggravates my pain 
With—‘: Well, I can’t help it.’”’ 


To pity when I strive to move her, 

And vow by Venus that I love her— 

That Juno’s beauty’s not above her, 
She smiles—‘‘I ean’t help it.” 


But when in my arms I rudely press her, 

And at each kiss with lies I bless her, 

*Tis odd to hear, while I caress her— 
“Oh! dear, I can’t help it.’’ 


The Philadelphia Ledger records the following re- 
markable case of epicurism in a ‘‘ Youthful Afrite”’ 
(vide Alexander Smith) who ‘got nothing but 
chicken.’’ 

“ About ten days since, a small, but old looking 
black boy, was arrested by an oflicer of the Sixth 
Ward, for sleeping in the market house: Alderman 
Clemens took him home, intending to take care of him. 
On Saturday night he was again caught at his old 
tricks, and when asked by the lieutenant why he had 
runaway from the alderman, replied that ‘he could 
get nothing to eat except bread and butter and 
chicken; he wanted pies.’ Alderman Butler sent 
the boy to the House of Refuge, where it is probable 
he will miss the chicken.”’ 





Rachel, the French actress, is about to spout Gallic 
hexameters in this country, and set us all furbishing 
up our knowledge of Racine, Corneille, and the dry, 
full-periwigged school of French poetry. She comes 
to us in time, otherwise Ristori would have come in- 
stead, probably, and spoiled the American prospect 
for that wonderful Jewess. Ristori is a Sardinian ac- 
tress, full of spirit, nature and passion, the very anti- 
podes of Rachel in every respect, and far better quali- 
fied to thrill the feelings of a French audience, or any 
audience. It does not appear that the Italian can 
play in French; but in her native version of Schil- 
ler’s Mary Stuart, and other high parts, she produces 
the finest effects. The Paris critics have received 
her with open arms, and loudly given her the pre- 
ference in a comparison with their old idol, whom 
they now speak of as the priestess of a dead litera- 
ture—a classic formalist, and so forth. Sueh is the 
opinion of Dumas, Jules Janin, St. Victor, Gauthier, 
Premeray, Fiorentini, and others, who all-hail the 
Sardinian with vivets. The social character of the 
latter is also in favorable contrast with that of her 
rival. For, while Rachel is hard, saturnine and 
avaricious, seldom playing for charities or her bro- 
ther or sister performers, Ristori, like Jenny Lind, 
lends herself to every generous purpose that may be 





suggested, witha cheerful whandon that takes all 
hearts by storm. Rachel must abdicate, very pro- 
bably, and follow the younger and elder branches of 
the House of Bourbon. For some time past, the 
rivalry of these two women was a fortunate thing for 
Louis Napoleon, as it diverted the minds of the peo- 
ple, in some measure, from the Crimea and its 
bloody blunders. We venture to predict that Rachel, 
in this country, will not reap a harvest like Lind’s. 
The latter came with her frank heart, her fair-haired 
head and the prestige of those Norsey races that 
formed so large a portion of our own ancestry, while 
she gave utterance to a language universally under- 
stood. The latter is a pale, sombre Jewess, illustrat- 
ing a dead literature in a strange tongue. We hope, 
however, that she will not have any great reason to 
feel, while here, as discouraged as her old namesake 
of Ramah. 

Can any of our friends inform us who is the author 
of the following beautiful lines on ‘‘ Early Spring.”’ 
As for ourselves, we are completely at fault. 


‘‘ Thou hast fanned the sleeping earth, 
*Till her dreams are all of flowers, 
And the waters look in mirth, 
For their overhanging bowers; 
The forests seem to listen, 
For the rustling of the leaves; 
And very skies to glisten, 
With the hope of summer eves.”” 





A fair correspondent requests the answer to the 
poetical enigma in our July number. The article 
which figures so prominently in our ‘‘ Sir Humphrey’s 
Feast,’’ is that simple piece of domestic furniture in 
common use, y’clept a Nap-kin. 





‘‘T cannot bear,’’ says Madame de Sevigné, “to 
hear old people say, ‘I am too old to improve.’ I 
myself would rather pardon young ones for saying, 
‘I am too young for that.’ It is precisely when we 
are no longer young, that our especial endeavors 
must be to perfect ourselves, and to seek, by good 
qualities, to compensate for what we lose in point of 
agreeableness.’”’ 

A recent visitor to the home of Goéthe, relates 
that near one of the windows in his study, in the 
corner of a letter were some fragments of colored 
silk, which had an interest of a different character 
when he heard for what purpose they had been em- 
ployed. It appeared that his grandchild had been 
in the habit of visiting him in his study. He was 
too kind-hearted to repel her, and when he did not 
wish to be interrupted, he placed her by his side, 
and offered some small new coin as a reward for un- 
ravelling one of the silken shreds: an occupation 
that generally kept her quiet. I thought, said our 


traveler, more of Goéthe, after hearing of this trifling 
anecdote, than after reading even his ‘‘ Faust.” A 
mere heartless man of talent must be little better 
than a Meplhristophiles. 
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** Do we eat ourselves, or do you eat us?’’ we once 
heard a shrewd Yankee inquire of a steamboat cap- 
tain, with whom he was bargaining about the fare. 

‘‘You eat yourselves,’ responded the captain, 
gruffly. 

‘‘ With the mosquitoes, however, at the sea shore,”’ 
writes a friend, ‘‘ the case is quite different, as one 
may find to his cost. We have become a New Jer- 
seyite for the time being, and find it is no joke. The 
blood-thirsty monsters monopolize all our attention, 
and friends salute friends with the question, ‘ How 
are mosquitoes to day ?’ just as people used to say, 
‘ How are pots and pearls?’ We came here for rest 
and quiet; but we are obliged in self-defence to lead 
a remarkably active life. Everything is hungry 
here, even the very flies; one mosquito here is equal 
so three city ones, and there are five hundred here, 
where there is one in town. We hear people talk of 
‘going back’—we expect to be saved the trouble. 
By the way, operas always appeared to us superla- 
tively ridiculous. The idea of singing, when one 
is angry or in grief! Yet a friend who has broken 
forth into song upon the mosquito-question, is quite 
asabsurd. He says that it is to be sung to the tune 
of ‘ We wont go home till morning :’ owr mosquitoes, 
if they could speak, would add, ‘And not even 
then.’ 

VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 


‘Tell me not of peaceful slumber, 
Ye who go to sleep and dream! 

Here mosquitoes without number 
Do not cease to sting and scream. 


‘Through the dark and silent arches 
By the parted curtains made, 

Come in slow, funereal marches 
These assassins to their trade. 


«“ Talk of trouble! real and earnest, 
Are these ‘shadows on the wall?’ 

‘ Back to slumber thou returnest,’ 
Is not spoken here at all. 


‘‘ Not enjoyment to our sorrow 
To our destined end or way ; 
And be sure that each to-morrow 

Is an encore of to-day. 


“<<J’ve got you!’ exclaimed our poet, breaking 
down at the fourth stanza to take summary ven- 
geance on one of his tormentors, who incautiously 
approached too near: and so delighted was he with 
his victory that he quite forgot to finish his poem. 
It will probably be published in the complete edition 
of his works—whenever that may be. 

TakiING OrDERS.—A young Episcopal clergyman, 
about getting married, has made his intended pro- 
mise, before she enters the matrimonial state, that 
she will never exceed thirty-nine articles of dress. 

There is a man down in Alabama so tall that he 
doesn’t pay any poll-tax—his head being considered 
to be out of the county. 





The following verses on the Wild Honeysuckle, by 
Philip Freneau, a sketch of whose life will be found 
in the present number, are a more pleasing specimen 
of our poet’s abilities than those, coarse political 
satires so prevalent in his day and generation. 


Fair flower, that does so comely grow, 
Hid in the silent, dull retreat, 
Untouch’d thy honeyed blossoms blow, 
Unseen thy little branches greet : 
No roving foot shall crush thee here, 
No busy hand provoke a tear. 


By Nature’s self in white array’d, 
She bade thee shun the vulgar eye, 
And planted here the guardian shade, 
And sent soft waters murmuring by: 
Thus quietly thy summer goes, 
Thy days declining to repose. 


Smit with those charms that must decay, 
I grieve to see your future doom ; 
They died—nor were those flowers more gay, 
The flowers that did in Eden bloom; 
Unpitying frosts and Autumn’s power 
Shall leave no vestige of this flower. 


From morning suns and evening dews 
At first thy little being came: 

If nothing once, you nothing lose, 

For when you die you are the same; 
The space between is but an hour— 
The frail duration of a flower. 

Any man who wishes to see all the bloody blun- 
ders of the Crimean warfare explained at once, and 
to take in, at a glance, the meaning of all the ridi- 
cule and objurgation flung upon it by the English 
press for the last year, has only to look on a couple 
of portraits in one of the late numbers of the London 
Illustrated News—one representing Lord Raglan, 
the other, Admiral Lyons—the land and sea com- 
manders-in-chief—a pair of sleepy, stupid-looking, 
toothless thunderbolts of war, as you would wish to 
set your eyes on. These venerable gaffers and old 
fogies were the men to whom the great John Bul! 
entrusted the military renown of the monarchy in 
face of the Czar and an admiring world ; and the Czar 
and the world have seen the results; and will see 
more of them. Discomfiture mantles the aspects of 
these men : 


We trace 
The year’s disasters in each senile face. 
Lord Raglan is gone. He was killed by the shame 


and horror of the 18th of June—quantwm mutatus 
ab illo! (allowing that great day to be masculine). 
The gratuitous carnage before the Redan lay heavy 
on his soul, and he followed the 40,000 British islanders 
who lately vanished from the surfaee of the Crimea. 
His successor is General Simpson, a man of no name 
or ability, who will be the duplicate of his predeces- 
sor—blundering old fogy the second. We have 4 
picture of that Kempion also, in a London paper, 
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and he looks like an old priestin a long coat, trotting 
onamule. The curse of imbecility is on our rela- 
tive, John. But his fatal persistency will work out 
some of the beneficent ends of human progress. 

An elderly gentleman traveling in a stage-coach 
who had been amused by a constant fire of words, 
kept up between two old women, was asked by one 
ot them if their conversation disturbed him. 

‘‘Oh no, ma’am,’’ was the ungallant reply, ‘‘ I’ve 
been married these twenty years, and am used toa 
woman’s tongue. That and the church bell next 
door, are all the time going.”’ 

Why is a washerwoman like a man of war? Be- 
cause she draws a great deal of water. 

It has been a hundred times said, and it must be 
said again, that the fashion of masculine dress, in 
this and other civilized countries, is tasteless, incon- 
venient and ugly. In matters of costume we have 
degenerated from our ancestors of two hundred years 
ago. There was something picturesque and easy in 
their soft felt hats with feathers and brooches, their 
coats without those ugly capes, their ample orna- 
mented waistcoats, and their shoes with buckles that 
gave such a desirable grace of lightness to the foot. 
Our hats and coats are horrible inventions, and our 
dress on the whole has a miserable smugness and 
rigidity. The ladies are far beyond us in these re- 
spects. Their dress is generally graceful, and every 
new female fashion seems to look better than the 
preceding—the present bonnets excepted. The mo- 
hair or horsehair petticoat, with its grand batteries 
of flounces, gives any lady a very gorgeous look in 
the street. 

We, for one, venerate a petticoat so beautifully 
bombasted ~so airily puffed out. If the ladies would 
only throw away stays, and pad out their waists 
with cotton, they would greatly improve their sym- 
metry and attractions. Their busts don’t appear to 
belong to the big, balloon part of them, but seem 
stuck into the latter. Women must begin to be 
taught that small waists are uglinesses and deformi- 
ties, and that, on grounds of nature and common 
sense, @ man with tight stays is less of a folly and an 
enormity than a woman with the same. On the whole, 
however, the female costumes ate far more easy and 
good-looking than those of the men. The latter 
dress themselves succinctly and sparingly, to rush 
the faster through their business, as prize-fighters 
have their hair cut close all round for the ring. We 
look, in fact, as if the tailors of the land were our 
governors and comenanders-in-chief, and we the 
melancholy brigades they send about in a wretched 
sort of uniform. 

“Papa, are the hogs that go to Cincinnati sick ?’’ 
‘No, my child, why do you ask?” 
‘“‘ Because the papers says they are cured there.”’ 


The man whe has money can put up with anything. 





The man who has none must do so. 


A friend, complaining to Warde, the actor, that 
his clothes did not wear well, said he must change 
his tailor, and inquired if he could recommend him 
where he could meet with apparel more durable. 

‘* Yes,’’ said Warde, ‘‘I recommend you to chan- 
cery ; there you may have a suit that will last you 
your life.’’ 

A friend of ours, a maiden lady and a quaker, we 
may add, often takes it into her head to ‘travel,’’ 
as she calls it. She never wants a beau, she manages 
everything for herseif. She can procure tickets, she 
can elbow her way through the crowd to the car or 
steamboat, she can see that her baggage is checked. 
Nothing, indeed, is there that she cannot do, and do 
‘right well’’--excepting to swear at ‘‘ smashers’’ 
and hackmen one encounters at a landing. Once 
upon a time she was hardly tried by a cloud of 
drivers of drays and cabs. They surrounded her by 
twenties, they stunned her with their incessant 
‘* Ride up, ma’am,’’ “‘ Take your baggage, ma’am,”’ 
‘¢ Carry that up, ma’am,”’ pointing to the small dress- 
ing-valise, she carried in her hand. Yet foralong time 
she wore the calmest, the most placid of countenances. 
Finally, her good temper broke down, her brow be- 
came ruffed with frowns, while a whole volley of 
scorching words were struggling te her lips anxious 
toemerge. They fought there for egress, they were 
only kept back by the propriety of the lady. On 
went the ‘‘smashers’’ and hackmen, frowns only 
seemed to whet their desire to annoy, for it amounted 
to this at last, and our friend at last spoke considera- 
ble of her pent-up rage when she exclaimed, as she 
planted herself firmly on her feet, and with arms 
akimbo, glanced slowly around upon the crowd, 

‘Get out you plagues, if I was a man, I would 
certainly kick you.”’ 

The speech had its effect, the ‘‘smashers’’ and 
hackmen retired, and our friend was left quite alone. 
During the same journey, she concluded to sail up to 
Albany by the night boat from New York. She 
went on board late, and engaged no state-room, con- 
cluding to save the extra charge, and depend upon 
a chance berth in which to repose. The night was 
beautiful, and she enjoyed it till quite a late hour, on 
the upper deck of the steamer. A fine moon shone 
in the heavens, and the long Highlands were bathed 
in its soft light. At last, she bethought herself of a 
bed, and proceeded with a dignified tread to the 
cabin. The berths were all occupied but one, so into 
that she threw herself and was soon fast aslegp. 
But her slumbers were of short duration. They 
were broken in upon too, by the oddest of things— 
for her, a maiden lady—even a baby. She was 
dreaming of the days of youth, she seemed to be 
walking by a lovely little lake, in her own native 
town. The day was warm, and ever and anon, as 
she strolled along the banks of the placid lake, she 
would stoop down and bathe her temples in its cool- 
ing waters. At last she fancied she was bitten by a 
huge mosquito, while a weaving of trailing vines 
from the trees, that margined the water, seemed to 
have caught her by the neck, and was fairly strang- 
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ling her. She awoke and found herself in bed with 
a large, and by no means tidy baby, who was by 
turns slobbering her face with its saliva, and clasping 
her neck with its fat arms. 

Our friend was in a fever of distress; a young, 
greasy drawling baby was her horror, and she disen- 
gaged herself and leaped from the berth into the 
middle of the cabin, as if chased by the foul fiend 
himself—-making necessarily, as may be imagined, 
no little disturbance. The youngster was alarmed 
at the sudden exodus, and set up a piteous squall. 
The cry of a child is infectious among children. One 
baby in full blast, gives the key note to twenty 
others, and the cabin for a time presented a perfect 
variety of squallings, from the diminutive, flageolet 
of the sucker, to the sturdy French horn of the two 
year older. 

‘* Patience me!’’ exclaimed our friend, and she 
pinned on her clothes as well as she could, and left 
the bediam she had created, wiping from her neck 
and face the effects of her little bedfellow’s damp 
embraces. It seems a deck passenger had atrouble- 
some child, and desiring to get a few winks of sleep, 
had stolen into the ladies’ cabin, and deposited her 
darling in the berth of our friend. 

Man is at last satisfied with everything but never 
with a little. 

The epitaph said to have been written on Burbage 
the actor, is one of the briefest on record, and re- 
minds one of what his friend and contemporary said 
about all having ‘‘their exits.’’ This it is, ‘‘ Exit 
Burbage.”’ 

For brevity, this beats that of ‘‘O rare Ben Jon- 
son.’’ 

The epitaph on Dr. Caius, the founder of Granville 
and Caius College, cannot be blamed for its prolixity, 
‘* Pui Caius.’”’ 

From a late Book of Travels in Natal, South Afri- 
ca, we extract the following account of a Caffre 
wedding, which was that of a Fingoe chief marrying 
his fourteenth wife :— 

‘‘ Passing through an undulating tract of country, 
well wooded, we reached the craal—a large circular 
inclosure formed of brushwood, and encircled by a 
score or two of thatched huts. Within this inclosure 
sat two rows of matrons with arms full of children, 
and within them again stood a dense body of armed 
warriors, ranged round the craal so as to leave a 
tolerably-sized space unoccupied in the centre; the 
bridegroom (who, by the by, was a gray-headed, 
toothless old man of seventy) occupying a raised seat 
in the inner ring directly opposite the entrance ; 
while the astonished cattle, expelled from their craal, 
grazed cautiously around and about the huts, ever 
and anon raising their heads and uttering a plaintive 
low. 

‘<Searcely had we taken our station near the Um- 
dodie, (husband,) when a low, shrill chant came 
floating on the breeze from the bottem of a lovely 
vale hard by, where I discovered a long train of 





damsels, slowly wending their way amongst bright 
green patches of Indian corn and masses of flowerin 
shrubs, studded with giant cactus and the hage flow. 
ering aloe. As the procession neared the huts,. they 
quickened their pace and raised their voices to the 
highest pitch, till they arrived at the said cattle 
craal, where they stood motionless and silent. 

‘*A messenger from the Umdo:ie then bade them 
enter the craal, an order that they instantly obeyed, 
by twos; the youngest leading the way, closely fol- 
lowed by the rest, and terminated by a knot of mar- 
riageable young ladies, (entombies,) clustering thick 
about the bride—a fat, good-natured girl, wrapped 
round and round with black glazed calico, and 
decked from head to foot with flowers, beads, and 
feathers. Once within the craal, the ladies formed 
two lines, with the bride in the centre, and struck up 
a lively air; whereupon the whole body of armed 
Caffres rushed from all parts of the craal, beating 
their shields and uttering demon yells as they charged 
headlong at the smiling girls, who joined with them 
in cutting capers and singing lustily, till the whole 
craal was one confused mass of dancers, roaring out 
hoarse war-songs and shrill love-ditties. 

‘¢‘ After an hour dancing ceased, and joila (Caffre 
beer) was served round; while the lovely bride stood 
in the midst of the ring alone, stared at by all, and 
staring in turn at all, until she brought her eyes to 
bear on her admiring lord; then, advancing leisure- 
ly, she danced before him, amid the shouts of the 
bystanders, singing at the top of her voice, and 
brandishing a huge carving-knife, with which she 
scraped big drops of perspiration from her heated 
brow, produced by the unusually violent exercise 
she was performing.”’ 

The ceremony concludes by the slaughter of a 
milk-white ox, who stands an unconscious spectator 
of these preliminaries—and devouring him for sup- 
per—after which the parties are man and wife. 

There is an anecdote of a certain reverend gentle- 
man of the name of Guy, who, horror-stricken at the 
fact of a brother clergyman running a horse on 
Knavesmire—although the horse was entered under 
a friend’s name—posted to the late Archbishop of 
York, and revealed the dire atrocity. The good 
prelate only smiled; but he petrified the reverend 
Mr. Guy with his remark which followed hard upon 
the smile. 

‘«Tf ‘Slasher’ really belongs to the canon, I will 
tell you what I will do, Mr. Guy.’”? Guy was all 
ears, ‘‘I will offer you half a crown to ten shillings 
that ‘Slasher’ wins.’’ 

The prelate good-naturedly laughed at the reve- 
rend informer’s look of horror and disappointment; 
and on the afternoon of the race, the view of the 
shovel-hat from behind the hedge which bordered 
the course, bespoke an archiepiscopal presence, hon- 
oring the triumph of ‘ Slasher’ and the canon. 

DovsiE-sexXED.—A southern paper says that a 
Mr. Ellis, of Tennessee, has emancipated twenty- 
four slaves of both sexes belonging to him! 
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Monthly Summary. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

Over home history since the preceding Summary 
has been full of the usual amount of local bustle and 
activity, and accompanied with the usual noise of 
the political machinery in energetic motion all round ; 
but nothing of any striking importance has marked 
the chronicles of the month. The officers of govern- 
ment in our ports and cities have been on the watch 
to prevent John Bull’s agents in their attempts to 
enlist men for the Crimea, and some arrests and 
trials have taken place in consequence. The reve- 
nue cutter Campbell boarded the Buffalo, carrying 
recruits from New York to Nova Scotia, and brought 
them and their German officers to Boston for adjudi- 
cation, on complaint of the men, who said they were 
citizens of the United States and allured by false 
pretenses. The officers, named Count Cazinsky, 
Hugo Lippi, R. Rudeliusand Dr. L’ Anglois, were ac- 
quitted on the charge of violating the neutrality laws 
of the United States; but their schemes and those of 
their employers were disconcerted ; as was the case 
at Cincinmati and our other large cities. The expe- 
dition of Col. Kinney and his friends, on their way 
to Nicaragua, has been apparently baffled. Their 
ship was wrecked among the reefs of the Turks Is- 
lands, and they were indebted to an English ship for 
their passage to a Nicaraguan port. The defeat of 
Col. Walker, on the Pacific side of the Isthmus, ap- 
pears to be acomplete discomfiture of the hopes of 
the military colonizers on both sides—for the present 
atleast. In the territory of Kansas, the Governor 
Reeder and his legislature have been in a state of 
sharp antagonism. The former refused to recognize 
the latter, because they had their sessions elsewhere 
than at Pawnee, and vetoed the measures passed ; 
whereupon the legislaturé passed them in spite of 
him, by a two-thirds vote. They desire his removal 
from office; and a delegate was sent to Washington 
with a prayer that another governor may be ap- 
pointed in his stead. In consequence of which he 
has been removed, and Mr. Dawson of Pennsylvania 
put in his place. The people of Kansas are negotia- 
ting for the annexation of Platte County with 30,000 
inhabitants, now part of Missouri. News from Cali- 
fornia shows that it is slowly approximating to the 
level of the eastern states. Rents are falling ina 
remarkable manner, and it is stated that both labor 
and capital have become greatly reduced in value. 
At the same time the agricultural resources of the 
country are found to be extraordinary, and full of the 
finest promise: This summer, however, the ravages 
of the grasshoppers have greatly injured the grain 
crops. The people of San Francisco met and passed 
resolutions declaring legislative reforms respecting 
the land tenures to be highly necessary to the pros- 
perity of the state. The tenor of these resolutions 
maintained the superior rights of labor, against any 
claims of monepoly, whether as respects lands or 


mines, and recommends a legislative protection of 
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actual settlers on the public lands. The people of 
the mining districts were afraid of depositing their 
money, and, apprehensive of another Adams & Co. 
earthquake, burying it and carrying it about with 
them. The legislature has passed a vagrant act, by 
which all loafers are liable to arrest and prosecution. 
Col. Steptoe with his command of 500 men had ar- 
rived in Carson Valley. The Indians in the Kla- 
math reservation had murdered several of the whites. 
In the state of Tezas Major Neighbors and other 
officers have been active in repressing the depreda- 
ions of the Indian tribes, and inducing them to give 
up their nomade and predatory habits. They have 
succeeded with several chiefs, who have settled on the 
Clear Fork of the Brazos—and the Camanches, Cad- 
dos, Wacos, Ionies, Ketehies and others have set 
themselves to rear herds and cultivate grain and 
cotton crops. In Austin thére was a rumor of a foray 
into Mexico in aid of the insurgents against Santa 
Avna. Governor Pease recommends the policy of 
accepting the act of congress, respecting the state 
debt, and thus putting an end to a ruinous contro- 
versy. Governor Stevensof Washington Territory, 
and General Palmer of Oregon, have made treaties 
with certain confederations of Indian tribes, by which 
vast extents of wilderness, fertile and: full of re- 
sources, are opened to the settlements of our citizens. 
In Vew Mexico, Colonels Fauntleroy and St. Vrain 
led an army of United States troops against the 
Apaches, and stormed their camp near the head 
waters of the Kansas, killing 40 of them and taking 
all their camp equipage. After this, another camp 
was surprised and taken possession of. The Indians 
of that state are incessant in their depredations and 
aggressions against the whites, and the military lead 
@ very perilous and exciting life. The future Walter 
Scotts of America will yet find in these Indian gue- 
rilas a large fund of gallant adventure and romantic 
incident for the delight of the coming generations. 
From all states of the Union, accounts of the crops 
give promise of a harvest unprecedentedly good. 
NEIGHBORING STATES. 

If we were to rely on the accounts we receive from 
Acapulco and the Rio Grande, we should conclude 
that Santa Anna was on the point of being once more 
sent into exile. But our intelligence must be taken 
with a grain of salt, seeing the dictator is no favorite 
of any of our writers. It is stated that General 
Santiago Vidaurri, with other generals, at the head 
of a strong force, has advanced from Camargo to- 
ward Reynosa against General Woll, hoping to drive 
him back from the districts of Lower Rio Grande. 
Vidaurri published a terrible proclamation, giving 
Santa Anna to destruction as a traitor and ordering 
the arrest of several of his officers. A stranger, not 
knowing how the case stands, would take Vidaurri 
for the regular governor of the country, and Lopez 
de Santa Anna a sudden and overbearing. kind of 
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insurgent. Meantime Alvarez sits and enjoys him- 
self in Acapulco or at his military head quarters of 
Texca. It is stated that his associates, Comonfort, 
Villareal, Garcia, Villalra, command strong bodies 
of men at Morelia, Villalta, Tapan and other’ posts. 
Alvarez has made Acapulco a free port, is on excel- 
lent terms with Americans, and is for freedom in 
everything. religion, trade and politics. He also 
encourages immigration. These Mexican adversaries 
will worry and claw and abuse one another, fora 
great while, like the Chinese Wangs; but they will 
certainly be supplanted in the end by the foreign 
influences. An American, C. KR. Wheat, of New 
Orleans, has become one of Alvarez’s generals. 

Nicaragua has been a8 unpropitious to the for- 
tunes of Col. Walker as Lower California and Sonora 
were, before. On 14th June, the Col. coming down 
from San Francisco with 56 Americans, arrived at 
Rialejo, and proceeding thence to Chinandega con- 
ferred with the democratic President Castillon, to 
take the department of Rivas. Along with Walker 
went the Colonels Mendez and Ramirez, with about 
150 Central American troops. They arrived, 200 
strong, at Rivas, on 28th June, and attacked and 
took the place; but, their designs being known, a 
reinforcement came up from San Juan del Sur and 
assailed them by surprise. On this the native troops 
ran away, leaving the Americans to bear the brunt 
of the fight. ‘Ihe people in general showed them- 
selves unfriendly to the ‘‘ Yankees ;”’ and the latter 
were forced to fly for refuge to an adobe house. 
Here they defended themselves with their rifles 
through loop-holes and windows, till the place was 
stormed by a body of hot-headed young volunteers, 
who forced the doors and obliged the Americans to 
retreat from the house. Thirteen of Walker’s men 
were slain and several wounded; but the rest con- 
trived to escape in the night toward San Juan del 
Sur, where they embarked in a schooner which they 
seized, and so escaped. The bodies of the American 
dead were burned as heretics, and not worthy of any 
rites of burial. About thirty or forty persons were 
killed on the side of government in this razd. Col. 
Walker was greatly disappointed by Castillon, hay- 
ing been informed that he would be supported by 
1,000 Nicaraguan soldiers and favored by the people 
at large. He and the other fillibuster, Col. Kinney, 
with whom he expected to codperate on the Isthmus, 
may write to each other letters of mutual condolence 
on the failure of their respective enterprises. 


OTHER STATES. 


In New Granada the subject state of Panama 
had got a constitution and congress, and laws were 
proposed by which immigrants may enjoy ail the 
privileges of citizens after a residence of two years. 
Dr. Justo Arosemena was chosen Jefe Provisional. 

President Carrera of Guatemala has declared war 
against Honduras, and sent General Lopez to invade 
that state. The island of Cuba is in apparent re- 
pese. None of ou. newspapers can manufacture a 
revolutionary paragraph from its condition. Some 
of the journals of the Sandwich Islands were advo- 





cating a Maine liquor law, for that lazy little mon- 
archy. The South American state of Chili is re- 
markable among its neighbors for its legislative and 
social progress in the ways of reform—encouraging 
education and immigration, and building railways 
and telegraphs 


THE OLD WORLD. 


The war in the Crimea is waged with a bloody 
monotony of bombardments, sorties, skirmishes and 
assaults, which result in nothing but the butchery 
of the combatants on both sides. On the 18th of June 
last, this monotony was varied by the wild and stupid 
attacks of the French and English forces on the Ma- 
lakoff Tower and the Redan, and the sanguinary 
defeat they underwent at the hands of the Russians. 
There was no concert between the two nations in 
these assaults; and the fatal blundering of the Eng- 
lish officers, on the occasion, exceeded any they had 
previously been guilty of on that dreadful ground. 
The English regiments were mowed down and lite- 
rally butchered, without knowing where they were 
going or what they were about. After the battle, a 
Russian officer asked if the English regiments were 
drunk! <A great number of officers perished, and 
about 1,800 men. The French lost near 3,000. On 
the night of that disgraceful day, the cries and 
groans of ‘‘Murder’’ were heard, says the corres- 
pondent of the London Times, from the tents of the 
expiring officers, and were repeated all over the 
camp. This fact demonstrates the horror of that 
shameful battle. The unhappy old Lord Raglan, 
who felt the silent reproaches and accusations of his 
army, could not bear up against the blow. He sunk 
under it—took to his bed, and died in nine days—on 
28th of June. Hs was sixty-sevenyearsold. Gene- 
ral Simpson succeeeded to the chief command—a 
man of no name or ability, and incapable of inspiring 
his forces with any confidence in him. General 
Pellissier, on his side, has been aecused of desperate 
rashness, and a desire to furnish public opinion in 
France with some military stroke, however bloody, 
which may serve to dazzle the people. But his con- 
dition, like that of the English commander, is un- 
promising and full of. peril. The Russian towers, 
forts and mounds are stronger than ever, and those 
who man them fight desperately. The Czar issued 
a proclamation of thanks to his army for its victory 
of the 18th June, and called on them to fight strenu- 
ousiy to the end in defence of their holy and orthodox 
Russia. The proposed plan of advancing against the 
Russian forces at Simpheropol and other points to 
the north-east of Sebastopol, was given up. The 
allies were not strong enough to advance from their 
position into the open field. The road of Perekop 
remains open, and by that route and the road of the 
appropriately named Seewash—on the edges of the 
Sea of Azoff—-the unconquered garrison still receives 
its reinforcements of men, provisions and ammuni- 
tion from the North. At the same time, Austria 
refuses to help the Western Powers against the Czar; 
and those powers are so desperately feeble, that they 
dare not remonstrate or threaten. The Emperor 
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Napoleon demanded a new loan of seven hundred 
millions of francs, and 150,000 men. New taxes are 
proposed to meet this enormous drain. England 
cannot find men to replace the soldiers so bootlessly 
massacred. The home islands do not furnish them; 
they do not come from Canada; and the United 
States repulses the marauders who come to kidnap 
our citizens. Black sepoys are about to be brought 
from the Indus and other parts of the British pos- 
sessions in the East, to help the broken regiments of 
the Crimea. Itis highly probable that the campaign 
in the Crimea will be fatal to the military strength, 
perhaps to the naval armaments of the Western 
Allies. In the North, the English fleet lies moored 
in front of the defences of Cronstadt, which are as 
formidable as those of Sebastopol, and secure against 
any sea bombardment. Meantime, the people of 
England have been making war against their aristo- 
cracy, and succeeding better than the soldiers against 
the Czar. Lord Robert Grosvenor brought a bill 
into parliament, to put a stop to the sale of beer on 
the Sabbath, and otherwise keep the people in order. 
But the latter went to Hyde Park two Sundays in 
succession, and so hooted the nobility, and so warned 
them to go to church, that Lord Robert was frighten- 
ed out of his measure and withdrew it. In the ab- 
sence of the army, the Cockneys felt themselves very 
stout against the government. 

Spatn was in a disturbed condition. In Catalo- 
nia there was a turbulent rising, ostensibly respect- 
ing the rate of wages, and the National_Guard had 
refused to oppose the people. There was a Carlist 
rising in Perpignan; but it was suppressed. Louis 
Napoleon had expressed a determination to prevent 
the dethronement of Isabella 

The treaty concluded last year between Great 








Britain and Japan, has been published It was 
managed by Admiral Stirling, on one side, and the 
high authorities of Nagasakion the other. The pur- 
port is, that the ports of Nagasaki, in the Island of 
Kiu-Siu; Hakodadi, in Matsmai; and Simoda, in 
the Principality of Idzu, are open to British trade, 
according to a tariff of prices to be arranged by 
agreement. On and after the 30th September, 1855, 
agents and consuls may reside at Simoda, and at the 
other ports when there may be need of them. Ha- 
kodadi was opened to the English in December, 
1854—which shows that they were allowed the free- 
dom of the place before the Americans—a fact which 
pleases the English not a little. British ships in 
Japanese ports must conform to the laws of Japan ; 
and Englishmen can only travel into the country 
about two and a half of their own miles—a wonder- 
fully limited radius of exploration. The French 
turn is tocome now. They will, doubtless, go for a 
little more, in every respect; and a radius of twenty 
or thirty miles at least, in the matter of inland ex- 
cursions. As regards their convention, the English 
are disposed to think the commercial advantages 
gained by it rather scanty in the beginning, con- 
sidering that the Japanese will arrange the tariffs 
and the prices; and everything is to be transacted 
through the intervention of Japanese officers. Stran- 
gers are to have no direct communication with the 
natives. All this is certainly very unfavorable to 
those hopes of trade and intercourse nourished by 
the outside barbarians. But it is probable that a 
few short years will bring about changes in this re- 
spect, and see the intercourse and commerce of the 
Japanese and the world established on a basis of full 
trust and freedom. 
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Review of New Books. 





Literary and Historical Miscellanies. 
Bancroft. 
vol. 8vo 


By George 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1 


When we first heard the announcement that Mr. 
Bancroft was preparing his miscellaneous writings 
for the press, we feared that the collection might 
impair rather than increase the historian’s wide and 
splendid reputation. The test which the public ap- 
plies to an author’s last publication, is commonly 
that which his previous one has invited, and to try 
Mr. Bancroft’s essays and orations by the exacting 
requirements furnished by the sixth volume of Mr. 
Bancroft’s history, would, we expected, result in in- 
juring his fame. But we have been agreeably dis- 
appointed, and after a careful perusal of the volume, 
we are forced to confess, that it has all those qualities 
which make it worthy the author and of a prominent 
and permanent position in our literature. It consists 
of three essays, the first of which was originally pub- 
lished thirty years ago—of five ‘‘ Studies in German 
Literature,’’ commenced in 1824—of four admirable 
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historical papers—and of five occasional addresses, the 
last of which is a revised edition of the author’s cele- 
brated address on the Progress of the Race, delivered 
last year before the New York Historical Society. 
The literary and historical essays are among the best 
productions of Mr. Bancroft’s mind, whether we con- 
sider the extent of the scholarship they evince; the 
moderation and enlargement of their general view; 
their fertility and felicity of thought; their generosity 
and justice of sentiment ; and their lucid, pointed, and 
polished diction. In respect to style, indeed, we 
prefer the rhetoric of his essays to that of his history. 
If less sinewy and vivid, it is also less spasmodic, and 
its even and animated elegance is not deformed by 
any of those outbursts of tumid declamation which 
occasionally mar the style of his longer work. 
Among the miscellaneous essays, that on the Doe- 
trine of Improvements is perhaps the most striking 
not so much for the originality of the general divi- 
sions, as for the ingenuity with which the great men 
of history and literature are physiologically classi- 
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fied, and its affluence of apt illustration and entertain- 
ing anecdote. Thesketches of Demosthenes, Themis- 
tocles, Sextus V., Potemkin. and Frederick the Great, 
are excellent. A story told of the latter, though 
doubtless familiar to some of our readers, we venture 
to quote-— 

‘¢The people of Neufchatel dismissed thir pastor, 
because he disbelieved in the eternity of future 
punishments. The pastor appealed to Frederick, who 
declined interference. 

«“<«Tf,’ said he—and it was his only and formal 
answer—‘ if the people of Neufchatel insist on being 
damned forever, I shall interpose no objections.’ ’’ 

The essays on ‘‘ Ennui’’ and ‘“* The Ruling Passion 
Strong in Death,’’ are very readable; and the de- 
scription, in the former, of that wearines and disgust 
of mind, which has afflicted so many great men of 
thought and action, is metaphysically exact, while it 
is illustrated by numerous pertinent examples. 

The Studies in German Literature occupy a hun- 
dred pages in the volume. The criticisms on Gotts- 
ched, Haller, Klopstock, Lessing, Wieland, Heyre, 
Richter, Voss, Schiller, and Goéthe, are, in general, 
equally accurate in perception and elegant in ex- 
pression, and considered as having been written when 
the interest in German literature, common in our 
day, was confined to a comparatively few English 
and American scholars, and just criticism, rarer 
even than diligent readers, these ‘‘Studies’’ are 
worthy of great praise. We are strongly tempted to 
extract all that he says of Goéthe, for whose charac- 
ter Mr. Bancroft has no sympathy; and though the 
following remarks on the man may sound harsh at the 
present time, they present the assailable side of his 
nature and conduct with great force and compactness 
of style— 

‘‘Goéthe lived before the European mind was 
ready to rebuild, and after it had caused the time- 
honored institutions to totter. Faith in verbal in- 
spiration was gone; and it was still rather the 
fashion to deny the existence of the soul, than to 
look for sources of truth within it. This is the moral 
and political aspect of Goéthe as a writer. He is 
not a destructive. He came into a world of ruins; 
but he had not vigor to continue the warfare, nor 
creative power to construct anew. And thus he 
floated down the current passively ; adhering to the 
past, yet knowing that it was the past; no iconoclast 
himself, yet knowing that the old images, before 
which men bowed down, were demolished. His 
works have no glimmering of faith; he ertes hist! 
and lets the multitude continue to adore the idol 
which he knows to be broken. His infidelity reaches 
to the affections and the intelligence. He writes of 
love; and it is to recount its sufferings, and leave 
the sincere lover to shoot himself. He writes of a 
hero, the liberator of his country, the martyr of its 
independence; and confounding republicanism with 
libertinism, he casts aside the father of a family, 
whom history had extolled, to represent a reckless 
seducer. He writes of a seholar outwatching the 
bear, becoming wise with stores of all knowledge, 
and makes him so dissatisfied by his acquisitions, as 
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to sell himself to the devil for the opportunity of 
sensual enjoyment.’’ 

These judgments seem as calm as they are caustic, 
yet every reader of Werther, Egwent, and Faust, to 
which works Mr. Bancroft refers in the latter por- 
tion of this extract, must feel the exaggeration of the 
criticism. Shakspeare might be as summarily dis- 
posed of, if he were made personally responsible for 
the passions and errors he depicts. In a similar 
style, Mr. Bancroft censures Goéthe’s conduct, over- 
looking that ‘‘many-sidedness’’ and moderation of 
mind, which is his most characteristic quality. No 
man can act from enthusiasm, if he clearly perceives 
its limitations; and Goéthe’s eye for limitations and 
relations was marvelously and almost morbidly 
keen. When Mr. Baneroft says that everywhere 
‘‘the pages of Goéthe are stamped with evidence 
that he has 7o faith in reason, or in the affections, in 
God, in man, or in woman,’’ he evidently misunder- 
stands the principles by which a dramatist, a repre- 
senter of human life, actual and possible, is to be 
judged. However, that Goéthe had vanities and 
weaknesses, was more selfish and prudent than so 
great a man ought to have been, and that the vigor 
of his will did not correspond to the comprehensive- 
ness of his intellect, must be admitted, when we con- 
sider that Mr. Bancroft is not without facts to sustain 
the following one-sided view of his conduet— 

‘“Will you have a type of Goéthe’s character? 
Behold it in his conduct. In his earlier life he 
joined the army of the Prussians, when it invaded 
France to restore the Bourbons. He was no Roman 
Catholic; he knew that legitimacy was a worn-out 
superstition; he knew that the old noblesse of 
France had lost its vitality; and yet he takes up 
arms to compel the worship of the public at de- 
serted shrines and broken altars. Such was he in 
opening manheod; such was he as a writer; such 
was he throughout his pilgrimage. Goéthe—who in 
youth was indifferent to God, and reverential only 
toward rank and the Bourbons—Goéthe, who, in his 
maturity, while his country was trodden under foot 
by foreign invaders, quietly studied Chinese, or 
made experiments in Natural Philosophy—Goéthe, 
who wrote a fulsome marriage-song to grace the nup- 
tials of Napoleon—Goéthe, the man of letters, who, 
in his age, becoming a duke’s minister, almost alone, 
with but one ally, stood out against the freedom of 
the press—Goéthe is the poet who represents the 
morals, the politics, the imagination, the character 
of the broken-down aristocracy, that hovered on the 
skirts of defeated dynasties, and gathered as a body- 
guard round the bier of legitimacy. He was a pru- 
dent man, and, in the great warfare of opinion, kept 
quietly out of harm’s way. On religious subjects, 
he mystified ; on political subjects, he was discreetly 
silent, except that he adored rank; worshiping 
birth like intellect, and ever ready with flattery 
for the ruling powers.’’ 

It is a pity that some critic, competent to the task, 
does not attempt a delineation of Goéthe’s intel- 
lectual and personal character, in which the facts, 
on which writers, with whose views Mr. Bancroft 
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sympathises, base their censure, and the no less no- 
torious facts, on which writers of the school of Car- 
lyle base their panegyric, may be harmonised, or at 
least thrown into relations. At present, we have 
two Goéthes, instead of one. 

The poetical translations which follow Mr. Ban- 
croft’s ‘‘ Studies in German Literature,’’ seem to us 
the weakest portion of his volume. 

The historical disquisitions are on ‘“‘ The Economy 
of Athens,” ‘*The Decline of the Roman People,”’ 
‘‘Russia,’”?’ and ‘“*The War between Russia and 
Turkey.’’ These are all valuable, either for the 
justness of their thought, or the fullness of their 
information. The ablest is the masterly disquisition 
on the * Decline of the Roman People ;’’ which, as 
it applies as well to America as to Rome, we wish 
that every citizen of the republic could read and 
ponder. The addresses, with which the volume 
closes, are on Calvin, Channing, Andrew Jackson—a 
queer triumvirate! The Office of the People in Art, 
Government and Religion, and The Necessity, Re- 
ality, and the Promise of the Progress of the Human 
Race. The rhetoric of these is more ambitious and 
declamatory than that of the essays, and they seem 
to us to have less intellectual sincerity than the other 
divisions of the volumes; but they still are produc- 
tions eminent of their kind, and their extravagance 
is of that march-of-intellect sort for which our people 
have a vicious relish. The oration on Human Pro- 
gress, certainly one of the most extraordinary works 
of the school of eloquence to which it belongs, would 
have done more honor to the orator, if the besetting 
sins of the people had been pointed out with some of 
the same force and yvehemence devoted to the exhi- 
bition of the people’s ‘‘destiny.’’ As regards the 
religious character of this production, on which many 
pious men have lavished their encomiums, we think 
that the inference from its teaching is that God was 
in the Battle of Waterloo, in just the same sense in 
which he was in Christ—a proposition from which, 
we suppose, many persons would shrink, however 
great might be their delight in finding that Mr. 
Bancroft, in developing the leading idea of his ora- 
tion, seems to express his belief in the doctrine of 
the Trinity, as held by orthodox Christians, though 
he has always been classed with Unitarians. 

Taken as a whole, this volume must be admitted 
to be a valuable addition to our literature—and to 
evince Mr. Bancroft’s familiarity with provinces. of 
thought, literature and history, which his History 
of the United States might not have indicated to a 
considerable portion of his readers. 





Watkna ; or, Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. 
By Samuel A. Bard. New York: Harper § 
Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This volume purports to be the work of a painter; 
and certainly, if he can paint in colors as well as he 
can in words, he must soon rank high in his profes- 
sion. ‘The Mosquito Shore’’ is more or less known 
to the public from its connection with our foreign re- 
lations; but in this book we are presented with its 
interesting inhabitants, its geography, scenery, man- 





ners and customs. The author writes not merely 
from a full, but a joyous mind; and conveys, in his 
descriptions, not only the forms and hues of objects, 
but the sensations and emotions they awakened in 
himself. The book, accordingly, like Curtis’ Nile 
Sketches, transports us to the scenes it describes; 
we feel as well as see them. The animal spirits of 
Mr. Bard are fully up to his pictorial power, and 
give to his adventures and descriptions, a zest, and 
movement, and sparkle, yery exhilarating to the 
reader. It is surprising, also, how many just views 
and how much valuable information he tries to in- 
sinuate into his dashing narrative. The illustra- 
tions, sixty in number, are excellent. The portrait 
of his landlady is especially worthy of being trans- 
ferred to the canvas, and to appear in the Academy’s 
next exhibition. 


The Note-Book of an English Opium Eater. By 
Thomas De Quincey. Boston: Ticknor & 


Kields. 1 vol. 16mo. 


Of the numerous volumes of the series of De Quin- 
cey’s miscellaneous works, published by Ticknor & 
Fields, the present volume is one of the most attrac 
tive and powerful. It contains thirteen articles. 
The first, entitled ‘*Three Memorable Murders,”’ a 
sort of pendant to a previous paper, entitled ‘* Mur- 
der considered as one of the Fine Arts,’’ isin De 
Quincey’s grandest style of thought and expression. 
The description of John Williams’ murders, exhibits 
an intense power of imaginative realization. It 
places the reader in the midst of the passion and ter- 
ror it depicts. A friend, who has collated this arti- 
cle with the account of the same murders in that 
time-honored rascal classic, ‘‘ The Newgate Callen- 
der,’’ informs us that its additions, alterations, and 
general treatment of the real incidents, make it 
worthy of careful study, as indicating the processes 
by which the baldest narrative of facts may be 
raised by artistic handling into almost epical dignity 

The paper on ‘‘ Schlosser’s Literary History of the 
Righteenth Century,’’ is a fine specimen of De 
Quincey’s humor as well as analysis and representa- 
tion. Schlosser himself is very properly riddled 
without mercy. The incidental notices of Swift, 
Steele, Addison, Fox, Burke, and Junius, are admi- 
rable. ‘*The Antigone of Sophocles’’ is an essay in 
which the most grotesque banter and fun are made 
the vehicles of expressing much learned investigation 
and profound criticism relating to the Greek stage. 
‘‘A Peripatetic Philosopher”? contains the only fair 
and accurate account we have ever read of Walking 
Stewart, a celebrity in his own day, and not alto- 
gether forgotten at the present time. The papers on 
‘¢ Suicide,’’ ‘‘ English Dictionaries,’’ ‘‘ Pope’s Retort 
upon Addison,”’ ‘‘ Dryden’s Hexastich,”’ ‘‘ Superfi- 
cial Knowledge,’ ‘Marquess Wellesley,’? and 
‘‘ Falsification of English History,’’ are of various 
but still characteristic merit. There is not an essay 
in the volume which does not suggest more than 
double what it directly conveys. It would seem as 
if the author’s intention was more to set his readers 
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thinking, than to give them thoughts. Opulent as 
his mind is in ideas, and exhaustive as is its power 
on some one topic of his subject, he commonly leaves 
his theme to be rounded and finished by his reader. 
Thus, in nine pages, he advances astriking principle 
on “The True Relations of the Bible, to merely 
Human Science,’’ and at the close of the essay, the 
reader is left with a stimulating sense, but dim view 
of its hundred-fold applications, with the necessity of 
making them himself unaided by the writer. It is 
needless to say that such reading tends to provoke 
thinking, for the sting of the leading principle being 
subtly fixed in suggestive faculty, the mind is 
‘* sweetly tormented ’’ into active thought. 





Art-Hints: Architecture, Sculpture and Paint- 
ing. By James Jackson Jarves. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This elegant volume is by the author of “‘ Parisian 
Sights and French Principles,’’ though it has little 
in common with that sparkling work, if we except 
the pervading animation of its style. The book is 
full of information, and what is more, full of sugges- 
tiveness. The principles and the history of Art are 
both treated at considerable length; and the criti- 
cisms on particular artists and pictures indicate a 
sensitive and appreciating, but thoroughly indepen- 
dent mind. The writer is evidently deeply in 
earnest; urges the claims of art with eloquence and 
judgment; and is especially to be commended for 
his practical aim and skill in detecting the useful 
in the ideal. As a specimen of his style, we quote 
the following judgment on Turner: 

‘*To England is the honor due of producing the 
most complete landscapist; one who has shown us 
the capability of Art to make us feel the variety as 
well as grandeur of Nature. Turner was to the 
landscape what Raphael was to the human figure; 
each embodied in his branch of Art, a certain grace 
of expression, wheiher in repose or movement, hither- 
to unequaled, Everything that either touched, 
lived ; its vital funetions were at once fully deve- 
loped. As complete, however, as was the internal 
expression of each, we feel that the former has but 
suggested what remains to be done in comparison 
with the latter, who, in his water-colors, has created 
anewerain Art. Turner gave the physical truths 
of Nature, onevery scale, with a fidelity and variety 
which placed him far above preceding landscapists. 
Through his works Nature talks to us; she smiles or 
frowns, incites to action or invites to repose, as may 
be her mind. To no artist is the lover of Nature 
more indebted thanto Turner; for he has established 
a standard of truth in Art from which the world will 
not readily forgive departure. The universality of 
his genius inthis, isremarkable. Other landscapists 
have contented themselves with being distinguished 
in parts; but he aimed at the great whole. Nothing 
that God had created and endowed with beauty— 
from an Alp to a limpet—escaped his notice. His 
true field was Nature; but in the works of man he 
could equally distinguish himself. Few artists had 
ever drawn architecture like Turner; witness his 








Cathedral at Rouen, in his ‘Rivers of France.’ 
Ships, too, were his delight; he reveled in ocean 
sublimity and mountain grandeur. His heart was 
no less open to the joy of the plains and the quiet of 
the valleys. Whatever he undertook he touched 
lovingly; at times carelessly, it is true, and even 
wantonly, but always with power and meaning. In 
no respect is his genius more apparent than in his 
management of Nature, by which, in general, he in- 
stinetively seized upon her happiest moments and 
most beautiful aspects. The trivial and common- 
place seldom found sympathy in him, because he 
felt that in interpolating Nature, his mission was to 
be faithful to her highest instinets.’’ 

Mr. Jarves then proceeds to state his objections to 
Turner as a colorist; and his criticism on his oil- 
paintings appears to us just. His concluding remark 
is, that ‘‘the grace of Raphael, color of Titian, and 
variety of Turner, harmonized into one soul, would 
make the complete artist.’’ 

We hope that a work so able as this, so calculated 
to diffuse and increase the love of Art, and so full of 
valuable ‘‘hints’’ to the thoughtful mind, will have 
a wide circulation. 

Mountains and Molehills ; or, Recollections of a 
Burnt Journal. By rank Marryat, Author 
of ‘Borneo and the Eastern Archipelago.” 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Of all the records of ‘‘ Life in California,’’ this 
volume seems to us most full of the peculiar life of 
that region. The dashing, daring animation; the 
animal spirits carried to recklessness; the spirit of 
adventure and good-fellowship, which sparkle along 
every page of this volume, make it a reflection rather 
than description of the rough and roving life it aims to 
portray. The pictorial illustrations, from ihe author’s 
own pencil, lend increased piquancy to the book. 
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Sashion. 


A FRIEND of ours once made a wager that out of | the newsilks from Lyons are black plaids—the plaids 


fifty modern books, there would not one be found in | 


which the word Water/oo would not be mentioned. 
He won his wager, for it has become a favorite com- 
parison with modern writers, to call all the difficul- 
ties or dilemmas of their heroes and heroines, the 
Waterloo of their lives. Now, the Waterloo of fashion 
is the months of June, July, and August! In June, 
poor fashion lays her plans, with a view to the bril- 
liancies of the watering-places, the springs, and 
various jaunts and excursions. In July, she strug- 
gles on and bravely fights with the scorching, ener- 
vating enemies which assail her in the form of 103 
degrees of heat, making silks rustle in vain, mantillas 
be cast from their abiding places, and just carried on 
the wrists. Then comes August—and she but faintly 
struggles—coming forth occasionally, afcer some re- 
freshing thunder-storm, in the coolness and freshness 
of muslin, lace and ribbons. But by the end of the 
month, fairly exhausted, she gives up the struggle, 
takes to large fans, shapeless wrappers, and dark 
rooms. She has been conquered—this is her Water- 
loo, and she acknowledges herself vanquished. 

But now, in September, she peeps out through the 
cool trees, and like the autumn foliage, she begins to 
assume her bright and many-tinted robes. 

So now we will see what the followers of the revived 
goddess are to expect from her decrees. 


DRESSES. 


The most stylish silks are chiné, They are in 
stripes, with dark grounds—the prevajling colors of 
the season being dark chestnut, deep blue, green, 
purple, and more especially, black. All these stripes 
have bouquets of flowers thrown on them, as it were. 
These dresses are often made with numerous flouaces ; 
but, as the silk is a revival from the silks worn by 
our grandmothers, the dress-makers have, as far as 
possible, revived the style of making of that period. 
These dresses, therefore, are trimmed round the 
skirt with very full quillings, of the same silk as the 
dress, pinked out. These quillings begin as low as 
the hem, and reach to within a quarter of a yard of 
the waist. 

Many chiné silks, with white grounds, intended 
for dinner-dress or home wear, have, between each 
row of quilling, a row of short rosettes with long ends, 
of the prevailing color of the dress. These ends thus 
fall over the rows of quilling, give a very light ap- 
pearance to the whole trimming. The basques—for 
basques still are the rage—are trimmed, of course, to 
correspond ; the rosettes, with ends a /’ Imperatrice, 
being placed round the waist at equal distances. 
The ends called a l’Imperatrice are about three 
quarters long They are exceeding!y elegant, but 


they should only be worn by very slender figures— | 


only in full dress, and never in the street. 
Black dresses are much in favor this autumn, and 





being formed in velvet, on a plain or watered ground. 

Wi.h these dresses no trimming is worn—the 
basques alone have a chenille fringe, over which 
falls another of black bugles, and round the basques, 
above this fringe, is a deep gimp of chenille and jet. 
The sleeves are very wide at the bottom, and the 
gimp trimming terminates them, whilst the same 
fringe as that round the basque, goes from the elbow 
to the wrist on the outside of the arm. Nothing can 
be more graceful than the manner in which, from its 
position, the fringe, with its glittering. jet, waves 
around the person. . 

A new style of dress consists of a rich plain emerald 
green silk, shot with brown. In this dress were 
woven velvet stripes in every shade of brown, the 
darkest being at the bottom—and the very lightest 
almost reaching the waist. The stuff for the basque, 
was so manufactured as to allow of the same velvet 
trimming coming round it and round the end of the 
plain Turkish sleeve. The basque was closed to the 
throat with enamel buttons, set in marquasite, (cut 
steel,) which buttons are much the fashion. 

Another dress of deep blue, shot with white, having 
the trimming of alternate blue and white, the basque 
and sleeves entirely trimmed with rows of shell-pearl 
button, set in steel, was also a most elegant toilette. 

Another dress, of purple silk, had six flounces— 
each of these flounces was edged by a black velvet 
ribbon. Another flounce of black guipure lace, 
fulled in with the silk one, falls over it to the edge 
of the velvet. At equal distances are bows and ends 
of black velvet—bows, with ends the width of the 
flounce. With this dress no basque is worn; the 
waist is made high and plain to the figure; the 
sleeves, moderately wide, have a trimming in smaller 
dimensions, round the bottom. The waist was but- 
toned down the front with black velvet buttons, and 
black velvet bretelles trimmed with narrow black 
lace. 

MANTILLAS, CLOAKS AND SHAWLS. 

The newest autumn mantilla we have seen is com- 
posed of alternate dark blue and black velvet, divi- 
ded by black guipure lace. These materials are 
formed into a mantilla somewhat in the form of a 
talma, excepting thatitislong, It is trimmed all 
round with a deep black guipure; over this lace at 
equal distances fall ends of blue and black velvet rib- 
bon. Black and dark colored silk mantillas braided 
in the narrowest black velvet, instead of the usual 
silk braid, with three small flounces round them, 
are pretty for young ladies and for demi-toilette. 
Large silk shawls, with a double row of black lace, 
instead of fringe round them, are much worn. Ba- 
rege shawls, with silk fringes or merely pinked out, 
are very pretty and simple for morning dress. In 
white they can even be worn with a visiting dress. 
Large double black lace shawls or black lace man 
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cillas, lined with colored silks, are suitable to every 
one, but they are not suitable, unfortunately, to 
every body’s purse. 

BONNETS. 

Flora has disappeared from the bonnets, and Po- 
mona has been installed in her place. No more 
flowers, only fruits are now to be seen twining and 
winding amongst the crape and tarlatane and straw; 
of which these bonnets, unchanged in form, are com- 
posed. As yet the tropical fruits have not been tried, 
but the vegetable garden has been invaded. The 
Countess Xaintrailles, wore at the Gymnase a white 
erape bonnet with a wreath of tender green peas, 
leaves, tendrils, pods and all; and the Princess Ma- 
thilde has appeared in a delicious head-dress, com- 
posed of guipure lace and nasturtions; but she wore, 
with a floral anachronism allowable in a princess, 
the flower with the fruit. 

A pretty straw bonnet, recently sent from Paris, 
has all the characteristics of the presentfashion. It 
consists (being very small, open and worn at the 
back of the head) of black velvet and straw. There 
is no curtain to these bonnets, but a row of bows and 
ends of cherry-colored and black ribbon, set closely 








Y ot ; 

together, form@ a substitute. .At the edge of this 
bonnet are four quillings of black blonde and ribbon 
alternately, then on one side there is a bunch of 
cherries, the leaves of which mingle in a long bow 
and end of ribbon and black lace on the opposite 
side. The face trimming is of white blonde with a 
wreath of cherries. The strings are of ribbon, trim- 
med with black lace. 


OUR FASHION PLATE. 


Green silk dress with four flounces—the flounces 
having the white trimming woven in the silk. The 
waist made high to the throat, without basques; 
mantilla of white embroidered muslin, trimmed with 
three muslin flounces, having a ribbon run into the 
muslin as a heading. Bonnet of white silk and 
blonde, with mixed flowers inside. Dress of royal 
purple, the basque made with the caraco Eugenie, 
the sleeve made all in one, without the trimming be- 
ing added afterward. The caraco is trimmed with 
black lace, and over it is worn a chemisette of mus- 
lin, with lace insertions edged with a deep lace 
The head-dress, composed of a simple ribbon, is ex- 
ceedingly simple and elegant. 


Guipure collar. 
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Oak-leaf patvern for frilling. 
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Insertion in broderie Anglaise. 








Undersleeve, tar- 


latane and lace. 
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Pattern for undersleeve. 
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Half Bertha, composed of lace, with a ribbon en fichu. 


Dinner cap—ribbon and 


blonde lace. 











with ribbon under the work, to be worn with an open dress. 


’ 





Under muslin waist 
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CHILD’S DEPARTMENT. 
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Child’s undersleeve 








Child’s cap, lace and 
ribbon. 
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White muslin overwaist, without bana, suitable to a child from six to twelve. 


CEES 


Insertion in muslin and lace. 
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Ribbon and lace Bertha, for evening wear 


For a pocket handkerchief—the initials inserted in them. 


COTTON, LINEN, AND CAMBRIC. 

A well-known lingére, or maker of lady’s under- 
clothes, has just sued a lady—a very great lady—for 
her bill, amounting to the small sum of seventy-one 
thousand frances for underclothes. It appears that 
this lady, the Princess de Chimay, has an inordinate 
love for linen, cambric, cotton, and lace. Amongst 
the items are sheets at twelve hundred dollars a pair; 
pillow-cases at six hundred ; the most necessary gar- 
ment, three hundred and seventy-five francs each, 
though the princess only had six of these, completing 
the dozen by six, at one hundred and fifty francs, to 





which were added another dozen at the plebeian 
price of one hundred franes (twenty dollars) a che- 
mise. 

The princess has already paid half of this bill, and 
is sued for the other half, and the lingére says that 
such prices are not exorbitant, nor such bills un- 
usual, nor such great ladies rare. She appeared no- 
ways astonished, either at the bill or at its non- 
payment—she was used to such things. 

Talk of the extravagancies of Chestnut Street and 
Broadway—moire antiques and brocades—they are 
nothing to this. 
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YOUNG LADIES’ ALLOWANCES. 


travagance-——neatness and taste go a great way, and 


There has been very much, and with great justice, | have more to do with elegance than we think. Some 


said lately about the extravagance of female dress 
in this country. Out of New York much of this has 
been exaggerated, though enough is still true, to 
render an examination into facts desirable. 

There is nothing that grows on one so much as 
habits of extravagance, particularly in the present 
day, when the fashions have a tendency to revive the 
expensive stuffs, the ornaments and the embroideries 
of ages, such as those of Louis XIII., XIV., XV., 
when these expensive articles were worn only by the 
privileged class, all of whom possessed princely 
fortunes. 

There is nothing so calculated to keep both the 
purse and imagination within bounds as the fixed 
fact of a regular allowance. 

In England, the marriage settlements generally 
provide the wife with pin-money, varying, of course, 
according to the fortune and position of the parties. 
It is customary in England also for a father to give 
his daughter a yearly allowance for her dress, as 
soon as she passes the rubicon of the school-room, 
and is what is called ‘‘out,’’ which great event takes 
place at the age of eighteen. 

Many noblemen’s daughters, in the very highest 
circles, have not more than two hundred pounds a 
year, ($1,000.) This, indeed, is a very magnificent 
allowance—many girls have sixty, and some con- 
trive to make a very fair appearance upon thiry. 

This, for those moving in society, with morning 
cencerts, dinner parties, and a ball every night, of 
course demands great ingenuity. Girls, however, 
are only required to display taste and elegance; 
magnificence, whether in silks or jewelry, is not for 
them. The season too, in London, lasts but from 
three to four months; it is in the spring and summer 
when muslin dresses and all cheap fabrics are worn 
in the day, in preference to silks. 

During the other months of the year, there is very 
little dress required. At country houses, it is bad 
taste to wear any but the most unpretending costume 
during the day, and for dinner dresses, those exhi- 
bited in London will do. 

At watering-places, no variety of dress is deemed 
hecessary, excepting at the German baths, so much 
frequented until within the last year, when the cam- 
paigns of the allied armies, and the fear of a German 
revolution, kept people at home. At these baths— 
Baden, Carlsbad, Kissengen—the dressing and pro- 
menading begin at six in the morning, and are car- 
ried on with great vigor, at the rate of five toilettes 
a day. 

In France, the young ladies have no allowance, be- 
cause they are not permitted to exercise either taste or 
discretion in the choice of their dress—mamma dresses 
them, and papa pays most moderate and modest bills 
without the slightest murmur. All the expense is 
for mamma, but though amongst some of the higher 
classes, the nebility of the old Napoleon, and the 
richer classes, the bankers and brokers, there is a 
fabulous degree of extravagance. A French woman 
is, in general, rather inclined to economy than ex- 








| ladies dress very well upon fifty francs a month, 


($10) —eighty or a hundred is the average allowance 
for the middle classes. 

French women possess, to an extraordinary degree, 
the spirit of order; they are also quick and clever 
arithmeiicians, and therefore never liable to self- 
deceptions as to the price of things, as many young 
ladies with less mathematical heads are apt to be. 
For instance, a silk is marked and offered for sale at 
$1 95 cents a yard—‘‘ How cheap,”’ cries the young 
lady, because the only figure impressed on her mind 
is the $1, the 95 cents is not put down as an item, 
though afterward, on reflection, it is found that $2, 
and not one, should have been the figure impressed 
on the mind, as it is afterward on the purse. 

A young lady in the large cities of the United 
States, should be able to dress tastefully, elegantly, 
and according to the season, on two hundred dollarsa 
year. This, of course, implies some industry and taste 
on her part—a great deal of tidiness and great care 
never to wear within doors the costume destined for 
without. Neatness of all the accessories to the 
toilette, such as undersleeves and collars, elegance 
in the way a dress is cut and made, extreme atten- 
tion to the smoothness of the hair, are all that is re- 
quired forhome. Plain muslin, mousseline de laine, 
and simple braids or curls, will befit household duties 
and the fireside home much better than silks, em- 
broideries, and flowing ribbons. These, if worn at 
all, should be reserved for gala days, the promenade, 
and then with great sobriety as to quantity and color, 
and invitations to friends from the social tea-party, 
to the brilliant ball. 

HOW TO ARRANGE A PARLOR. 

It is a great art to know how to place the furniture 
of a parlor, not as regards the general effect of the 
room, that is easy enough, but in such a manner as it 
shall become an element in the entertainment of 
your guests. Much of the dullness and formality 
of a party depends on the arrangement of the furni- 
ture. There are some magnificent furnished apart- 
ments, which, with their solemn well-arranged seats, 
each immovable in its own place, actually chill wit 
and banish animation. 

A drawing-room or parlor, destined for a reception- 
room, should not be like a Dutch parterre, but 
should be ranged with all the careless grace and 
negligence of an English park. There should be 
little groves of sofas, with low seats, grouped around 
—there should be little tables, with two or three 
chairs inviiingly placed near it—but there should be 
no long rows of chairs standing against the walls—no 
sofas, with large tables in front of them, behind which 
the guests we delight to honor are completely sent 
to Coventry, and pass a most isolated evening, for 
nobody can get at them. 

The arrangement of the furniture, that is, caring 
more for the look than the use of furniture, causes 
those gatherings of men into square battalions of 
black coats, it would require the skill of a Napoleon 
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to break through—they would have much preferred | 


these black coats sitting near and talking to the 
beautiful pink, white, and blue dresses—but they 
had not the courage to traverse the carpeted desert 
before them, or to thread their way amidst etageres 
and fragile tables loaded with china and ornaments 
a nudge of the elbow would destroy. And for what? 
Has not the fair acquaintance they seek a lady in 
pink on her right hand, and a lady in blue on her 
left hand, neither of whom our black coat knows. 
As long as we are the slaves of the upholsterer, there 
is no hope for intellect, wit, or conversation; people 
can only make speeches in a large room thus arranged, 
and orators are not always to be had, nor are they 
always amusing, if they were. Conversation loves a 
cozy party—five or six being almost the extent of 
an audience, in which all can mingle. Threes and 
mysterious twos get on famously; and if a hostess 
would only sacrifice the symmetry of her rooms, and 
be no longer the slave of her chairs and sofas, she 
would, without any further effort, suddenly find her- 
self famous for the brilliancy of her parties. 

“In order to know,’’ says Mme. de Girardin, a 
woman celebrated for her parties, (wot bad/s,) ‘‘ how 
to arrange your drawing-room, according to the 
tastes of your guests, and in order to promote con- 
versation, and bring congenial spirits together, a 
hostess should carefully examine the drawing-room 
after her guests are gone, note down the position of 
every article of furniture, and so dispose them for 
her next assembly. She will see that the very chairs 
still appear to converse—that their arm-chairs seem 
confidentially whispering each other—and majestic 
sofas give audience to two rocking chairs still oscil- 
lating beside it. As they left your parlor, so at the 
next meeting let your guests find it, and you will 
have the pleasure of seeing your guests sociable from 
the beginning of the evening—happy, gay, and bril- 
liant throughout; and all will wonder how you 
manage, and attribute the pleasant evenings at your 
house to your talents and amiability, and each to 
his own individual merit; and nobody will guess 
that it is all owing to the right position of inanimate 
and insensible sofas and chairs!” 


OPERA-GLASSES. 


An optician in London has constructed an opera- 
glass, which, besides revealing minutely all the stage 
effects, enables one to see the most minute objects, 
such as a pin or the very tiniest daisy in the grass. 
This new invention is not larger or more cumber- 
some than the usual opera-glass ; but, of course, will 
entirely supefsede the older invention. An opera- 
glass is a difficult instrument for a lady to manouvre, 
and before assuming it, a little study as to how it is to 
be managed, is required. And if it is possible to avoid 
its use altogether, it is better, for it is a heavy instru- 
ment for a lady’s hand, and when held to the face, 
completely hides the upper partof it. It should not 
be used to see anything but the most distant objects 
in the house, and the stage and actors, of course. A 
smaller eye-glass is better for anything nearer 





Opera-glasses are still most mysterious objects to 
people out of the two or three’ large cities—and we 
remember to have seen, not more than two years ago 
the attention of a whole audience drawn from the 
stage, and attracted toward an opera-glass, which 
was most unconsciously taking its survey of the 
theatre. The opera-glass too, was borrowed by all, 
handed from one to the other, and looked through 
by eyes of all colors. Be it remembered, that an 
opera-glass should never be borrowed—it is as much 
personal property as a pocket handkerchief or a 
bouquet. 


— 


ANOTHER SILK-WORM, 


The communications opened with China, through 
California and British India, have endowed us with 
many valuable discoveries—and on penetrating into 
the Chinese Empire, though there may be much to 
laugh at, there is much to bring out of it for our own 
advantage. 

Amongst the most precious discoveries of the Chi- 
nese products, is the most recent one of an inferior 
species of silk-worm, which lives on oak leaves, and 
is to be found in the northern part of China, where 
the climate corresponds to that of the north of France 
and the south of England. This hardy plebeian 
silk-worm, as compared with his more ancient and 
well-known brother, feeds on the leaves of the oak, 
is very hardy, and withstands the inclemency of what 
are called temperate latitudes. The silk he spins, in 
cocoons larger than those of the aristocratic silk- 
worm, is coarser, but still durable and exceedingly 
glossy. This worm requires little care—in fact, he 
takes care of himself. He does not require, as the 
other worm does, that the leaves of the mulberry, his 
food, should be brought to him—but being placed on 
the oak tree in full leaf, he will get his own living, 
till he spins himself into his precious house and ac- 
complishes his task. 

This silk, when, after its various processes, it is 
taken from the looms, can be sold at as cheap a rate 
as coarse woolen stuffs, so that silk garments will be 
accessible to all. 

These worms have been introduced in France, and 
are already in successful operation, though none of 
the woven silk has yet been made. In China, all 
the poorer classes wear under-garments of this silk, 
and a great deal of it is used in British India. Some 
of it is brought to England and to San Francisco— 
but as duties and the expenses of transportation are 
the same for articles of high and low prices, mer- 
chants usually prefer importing the more expensive 
products, for the use of the rich. But, thanks to this 
useful little worm, which, no doubt, will not be long 
in emigrating here, silk dresses can be had without 
the catastrophes and the heart-burnings to which the 
desire of possessing a silk dress has driven so many 
young, vain, and giddy girls of the poorer classes. 
Silk made by this worm can be, it is calculated, 
manufactured and sold as low as three shillings pe! 


yard. 
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2. In a foreign land long I've dwelt, 
Like a banished one since I’ve felt. 
Loved ones left behind, ever dear ; 


Shall I once more find true hearts near ? 


Loved ones left behind 


Shall I once more true hearts near, my home so dear, 


When night’s gloom, &c. 
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